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The Humors of Home Life 


As Depicted by the Comic Weeklies of the World 
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O TAKE up the question 
in chronological order, 
jokes of the household 
naturally begin with the 
bride and groom period. 
At this time, Mrs Young 
Wife and Mr Young 

Husband are entirely wrapped up in 
each other and become easy prey to the 
jokesmith. Most of the fun comes be- 
cause they take themselves seriously. 
They come back from the honeymoon all 
radiant and happy, only to be thrown 
into the maelstrom of house-hunting, 
house-furnishing, menu-manufacturing, 
arguments with the plumber, the cook, 
the washerlady, the grocer’s boy. 

It is at some time during this period, 
in an interregnum between cooks, that 
the joke about the pies that mother used 
to make inevitably recurs. If history is 
to be trusted, the average husband is too 
uncharitable at this trying time. He 
does not realize that, to the uninitiated, 
there is nothing more confusing and mys- 
tifying than a kitehen pantry full of 
egg-beaters, flour-sifters, cake-turners, 
colanders, sieves, pots, pans, spiders, 
stove-holes, simmerers, steamers, meat- 
choppers, potato-parers and all that host 
of instruments used in kitehen surgery. 

He does not realize, moreover, how 
easy it is to have a little too much salt 
or baking-powder in the biscuits, to leave 


out an important ingredient of the cake 
recipe, to have the fire a little too high 
or too low, to shut the oven door with 
too much of a bang, and so, when the 
cake comes in with a specifie gravity 
much greater than that of gold, there is 
a slight roughness on the sea of matri- 
mony, and the jokesmith, eruel and unre- 
lenting monster that he is, pounees down 
upon them with avidity. 

At this period, also, begins the eook 
joke and continues throughout life. All 
cooks are jokes, but no cook is a serious 
matter. Here, again, is the average young 
husband apt to be uncharitable. He 
begins by enuneiating long and emphatie 
formule on the proper ways to handle 
a cook. To him, it is all so simple. In 
the first place, one must be firm and 
dignified. Above all, one must not lose 
one’s temper in dealing with a cook. If 
she does not go through her daily tricks 
just so, she must not be tolerated for a 
minute. A cook should be a human clock 
and she must appreciate her own value 
so little as to ask a small wage for her 
services. 

In vain does wifey contend that, while 
all he says may be so, it positively will 
not work out so easily in practice, and 
so it goes until some particularly reealei- 
trant virago gets possession of the euli- 
nary establishment and wifev frankly 
admits her inability to handle the situa- 
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“* Of all the ding-dog-bat—what in thunder men want to wear such things for is—umph—/’// get that hook in 
that eye or I'll eat—stop drawing in your breath, man, and swelling yourself up! Can't you see I’m simply—hang 


it !—there goes my thumb nail, right off short—" 


tion. Many a comedy illustrator has 
endeavored adequately to picture the bold 
attaek of the husband upon the said eook 
and his quick, dismayed retreat, but none 
has ever done entire justice to the sit- 
uation. The result is always the same 
with variations: he walks right in and 
turns around and walks right out again. 

There is undoubtedly a good and suf- 
ficient reason for the fact that Hymen 
should play sueh an important role in 
the human comedy, but reason involves 
theories, and to theorize here would be 
boresome. Besides theories are to human 
relations what sieves are to the pantry 
shelf: they will not hold water. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the household, in 
all eountries and in all times, takes up 
nearly all of our eating, sleeping, loafing 
and quarreling hours and, as a joke is 
merely the other side of something seri- 
ous, the more widespread an institution 
is, the greater the number of jokes 
upon it. 


But there is another side and, to me, 
the saddest of all. As the jokes of all 
degrees of risible-reaching quality have 
filed past me in a steady stream for the 
past twenty-five years, I seem to see the 
woman predominate as the butt of the 
household jokes. There must be a reason 
or reasons for this also. The answer 
that first occurs to us is that women pre- 
dominate because they are more inti- 
mately eonnected with the household. I 
don’t believe that is the right answer. 
To be sure, women have more activities 
about the home, but men are always 
essential. Man’s connection is just as 
universal, even if less intimate. 

That is to say, jokes arise most easily 
when things do not fit and, as woman 
fits the home more snugly than man, 
man should be the natural butt. For my 
own part, there is nothing so funny as 
a man at home. If he lives until his 
golden wedding, he never seems thorough- 
ly at home. He makes a great bluff, to 
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From Fliegende Blaetter, Munich, Germany 


The Cook—Yes, Madam, we must stand by each other. 


You have tried all the cooks and I've tried all the 


be sure, with his slippers and gown and 
pipe, and feet on the mantelpiece, but 
he never exactly fits, and, on special 
occasions, such as house-cleaning time, 
he is positively de trop. 

No, I think the reason that women 
figure so largely as the victims in domes- 
tic jibes is to be found in the fact that 
most of these are written by men, and 
the law of universal selfishness requires 
that we oppressed and unhappy human 
beings of the maseuline gender instine- 
tively protect ourselves against the foibles 
even of our weaker brothers. It amounts 
almost to an Ancient and Dishonorable 
Jokesmiths’ Union for the Curtailment of 
Boomerang Quips. A humorist soon 
learns to east not his humorous bread 


upon the waters lest it return after many 
days to rend him limb from limb. 

I reeall a recent heartrending lapse 
from this thoroughly safe principle. Mr 
Orson Lowell drew a eartoon depicting 
a host and hostess amid the midnight 
ruins of a party, tired and dejected, sick 
and sore, clearly indicating, by both text 
and drawing, how glad they were it was 
over. Mr Lowell regarded the picture as 
quite humorous when he _ received his 
check, but there was vividly impressed 
upon him an entirely different aspeet 
when it happened that Mr Lowell gave 
a party in the very same week the picture 
was published. It was a serious matter, 
then, espesially since some of the guests 
considered it a put-up job and rallied 
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him smartly. Such 
prompt and decisive 
retribution, how- 


ever, is not common. 

As a general rule, 
therefore, I believe 
that for men to use 
themselves as butts 
for jokes is a sign 
of impeeuniousness 
and indieates that 
they have run out of 
material against the 
other sex, 

If the elaim that 
women have no sense 
of humor ean _ be 
substantiated, we 
have, of course, an- 
other reason why 


they are at a disad- 
vantage. While 
many women, I re- 
gret to say, admit 
this charge without 
argument, I have 
never been completely convinced of it. 
As writers and illustrators for publiea- 
tion, women, to be sure, are searee, but 
this may easily be for the same reason 
that women are relatively scarce in all 
lines of production. 

But women are able to laugh, able to 
see through a joke, oftentimes when, out 
of sympathy for the victims, they refuse 
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Indignant Landlord—Madam, you told me there were but two in your family 


That's all there were, then”’ 


to show it. That is very kind of them, 
and women are nothing if not kind, so 
much so that it is a very nice question 
which is the more numerous, the scolding 
wife or the irascible husband. As the 
United States census is silent on the sub- 
ject, we will have to dismiss it for lack 
of evidence. 
I have mentioned a few classical exam- 
ples of domestic jokes. 
They are good the 
. World over, wherever 
nature flour- 
) ishes, and the point is 
usually so obvious 
that even an English- 
man cannot miss it. 
a But most jokes are 
ocal. That is why 
people of one country 
can seldom appreciate 
the humorous papers 
of another country. 
For instance, the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion of the rabbit fam- 
ily and the landlord 
would be entirely un- 
appreciated in South 
Africa, and the illus- 
tration of the wife 
hooking up the hus- 
band would not have 
aroused the faintest 
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After a family jar: “‘ And we are going to have 
company tonight!” 
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gould never read very much of it for 
blushing. 

There are also fashions in jokes. For 
instance, a few years ago, to make a joke 
about woman suffrage would have been 
as rare as the proverbial frog hair. 
That is to say, before we ean make a 
joke which is worth printing in a paper 
of general circulation, we must have a 
definitely fixed institution or a_ well- 
known state of affairs. The jokes follow 
the news. Otherwise they fall flat. 

There has always been something funny 
to be said about clothes. Perhaps the 
most ambitious and the most sustained 
joke upon the subjeet was Carlyle’s Sar- 
tor Resartus. Clothes are funny, no mat- 
ter how you look at them, The clothes 
we used to wear are funny. The clothes 
We are going to wear tomorrow are funny, 
the clothes others wear are funny, and 
the clothes we wear ourselves are funny. 
The savages, with no clothes at all, are 
funny. When clothes cease to be funny, 
it means that they have gone out of style 
and are only worn by the hoi polloi, and 


in the Garden of Eden. [SWZ 


spises th: sense of hu- 


mor of every other 
country, because of the j \\ 
preponderance of local 
color. Beyond that, it 
is difficult to generalize 
about or differentiate 
between the humor of 
different nationalities. 
It seems to me, how- 
ever, that we, in this 
country, get more fun 
out of household doings 
than any other coun- 
try. London Punch 
runs strongly to sports 
and the doings of par- 
liament, frequent sat- 
i:es on the personnel 
of the army and now 
and then a joke about 
a precocious child. 
The army also fig- 
ures very prominently 
in Fliegende Blaetter 
and other German pub- 
lications. The French 
have a great deal to 
say about a certain side 
of domestic or pseudo- 
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From a drawing by Charles Huard, Paris 


domestic li fe, but I “It is another one of your notions, Eulalie, to make us dine in the garden 
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From Puck. Copyright, 1909, by Keppler & Schwartzmann 
“The jam that mother makes 


z Specimens of German millinery, yezr 1909, from Fliegende Bla: tter, Munich 
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From Punch, London 


Butcher—Which o’ they two bits o” pork will ee ‘ave, my dear? 
Little Girl—I think I'd better have a pattern of each 


From L’ Assiette au Beurre, Paris 


Grandmother (telling a story)—Then it was decided that the smallest one should be eaten! 
Smallest Child—I'd rather hear another story! 
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From Neggendorfer Blactter, Munich, Germany 
The airship aids the housewife 


Aunty—Willie, an angel brought 
brother = | you last night. 


Willie—No, but I'd like to see the angel 


mamma such a nice new 
ouldn't you like to see the dear 


then they look funny because 
they have gone out of style. In 
fact, there seems to be no way 


to keep clothes from being 
funny. 

Take hats, for instance. When 
large hats were first worn, the 
comedy illustrators outdid them- 
selves in depicting extravagant 
sizes, outlandish, elephantine af- 
fairs which were thought to be 
very funny and far beyond the 
reach of possible actual attain- 
ment. But, lo and behold, the 
fashion-makers, for once at least, 
turned upon the burlesquers and 
made them out mere common- 
place prophets, colorless and 
solemn beside the real thing. 

Indeed, it has come to a point 
where it is actually impossible to 
cartoon women’s hats. No mat- 
ter how grotesque the picture is 
made, one has to walk but a 
block to find a worse reality. 
No publication ean afford the 
space to picture hats larger than 
they really are. And so, when 
one searches for incongruities 
today, one must go back to 
the old-fashioned, strong-minded 
bonnet, set squarely on and 
about the head with its smooth 
hair parted in the middle, 
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whence lead strings that tie beneath the 
chin in a matter-of-fact bow. Possibly a 
little mirth resides in the angular sailor 
hat that does not measure more than five 
feet in diameter, or in the cow-catcher- 
like poke. Some day, before I die, I’d 
like once more to see one of those sensi- 
ble sunbonnets, made of ealico, I think, 
all starched and dainty, like the one my 
first sweetheart used to wear. But I 
suppose there is no hope, and besides, 
this is not a historical article. 

It used to be almost lese majeste to 
make a joke about the rich, as such, but 
now, if they are too-rich, with so many 
houses they don’t know where to live, or 
new-rich, insisting that the architect pro- 
vide for a porte cochere in each room of 
the house, we pounce upon them with 
avidity. Furthermore, we usually assume, 
if a man is rich, that it is his own fault, 
and consequently he should be willing to 
take the blame and stand the jibes 
which are directed at him. 

In passing, it might also be well 
to drop a tear upon the grave of 
the stovepipe joke. The troubles of 
the pater familias in putting up 
the stovepipe have, in times past, 
made several humorists jmmensely 
wealthy, but, alas, what with gaso- 
line stoves and steam heat, only the 
patrons of the simple life can know 
the delights of a bath after a 
shower of soot from a _ good, 
healthy, veteran stovepipe. In its 
place, we have the janitor of the 
modern apartment house. 

Merely mentioning the book- 
agent joke and the bill-collector 
joke, which still flourish in some 
sections, we come finally to that 
broad and deep fountain of eter- 
nal joy, the children, which, in spite 
of all the talk of race suicide, seems 
still to be doing business at the 
same old stand. In the first place, 
there are our own children, whose 
sayings seem bright until we try to 
tell them in company and then they 
fall flat. Add to these our step- 
children, and the neighbors’ chil- 
dren and our visiting relatives’ chil- 
dren, good children, bad children, 
precocious children and no children, 
in endless permutations and ecombi- 
nations of jam-stealing, imperti- 
nencies, mistakes of grammar and 
pronunciation, and it is plain to 


When you see a joke, take full advan- 
tage of it while you are in the humor. 
Few jokes will keep. Once upon a time, 
a joke came into the office. I thought it 
was good. Everybody in the office 
thought it was good. The office boy 
nearly died laughing at it. We made 
preparations to publish it for all it was 
worth and turned it over to one of the 
best artists on the staff for illustration. 
In the course of time he brought it back 
and said: “I’ve done the best I could 
with it, but for the life of me, I don’t 
know what it means.” 

I looked at it. Everybody in the office 
looked at it and there was not a smile. 
It was apparently meaningless, and we 
could not conceive the reason for our 
onee thinking it funny. In that little 
incident there is a great lesson some- 
where, but where? That’s the question. 
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be seen there is no likelihood of the PI ayn i pet three pice in there yesterday, and now 


early exhaustion of the joke supply. | Tommy—Please, it was so dark, Aunty, I didn’t see that one! 
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A Sisterly Talk by One Who Knows Her Problems 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


(EprTor’s NoTE—A open story of how a commuter’s wife “ butted in” to society, and an article 


on certain practical phases 0} 


» UR happiness depends 
upon the manner in 
which our blood cireu- 
lates,” remarked the 
“Turkish woman edu- 
eated in France,” to Dr 
Johnson’s garrulous and 

vivacious Boswell. The sentiment is of 
wide application, but it touches partic- 
ularly closely the question of suburban 
life, with the problems and difficulties 
that face the many young married peo- 
ple who are leaving the cities for the 
nearby country, impelled by the spirit 
of enterprise and a desire for a home 
that shall be something other than a 
folding bed and two hooks on a door. 

In such ease success or failure may 
truly be said to depend upon one’s cour- 
age and cheer—the way one’s blood cir- 
culates. It is a very simple matter to 
sit at a city desk and draw pictures of 
snow-bound, servantless Lonelyville or 
Lonesomehurst, but if you happen to be 
at the other end of the line, if the 
recalcitrant furnace, the recreant or 
evanishing servant are yours, it is less 
amusing. 

The suburbanite and his wife, with all 
their diseouragements, are nevertheless 
in the right of it, and there is more 
honest return to the forgotten art of 
home-making in the suburbs than any- 
where else in the country, so far, at least, 
as young married people are concerned. 

The advantages of suburban life have 
all been set forth by the real estate 
dealer, by the artistic pamphlet, and by 


suburban life, will appear in the November issue.] 


dear human nature’s imperishable, if 
somewhat shamefaced, belief in “love in 
a cottage.” It is a tribute to unspoilable 
manhood and womanhood that there is 
today in all these suburban towns so 
implicit a confidence in this individual 
home, where the family may sacredly 
guard its right to live and sleep and eat 
and develop and love and quarrel and 
repent—alone, albeit there are noted 
women who, never having known the joy 
of these things, deny their right to exist. 

First among advantages there is a whole 
house to one’s self, with no evil-eyed jan- 
itor to say to the humble tenant, “Go, 
and he goeth;” no unbending neighbor 
upon whose half of a piazza or a cellar 
one is forever innocently intruding. Bet- 
ter the dinner of herbs on the peaceful 
gas stove, 2 poor thing, but your own, 
than the contentious kitchen of the com- 
bination flat. 

Again, there is that “lonesome patch 
of garden ground,” where you may exper- 
iment at will, raising hollyhocks and 
cheerfulness, lettuce and humility, nas- 
turtiums, geraniums, good temper and 
quiet nerves. Also, you may keep chick- 
ens if your neighbors’ Christian charac- 
ter will bear the strain, and they will 
provide great funds of interest for little 
bits of boys and girls. It really means 
more an enlargement of the family than 
a diminution of the bills, because well do 
I remember one suburban family that 
gathered happily to eat a chicken pie, 
until the small boy, a grieved suspicion 
creeping slowly over his face, broke into 
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lusty wailing as he held up a succulent 
drumstick. “That’s my Kippie,” were 
his heart-breaking words, and out of re- 
spect for the feelings of the bereaved, a 
short but tender funeral service was held 
over the chicken pie, duly interred under 
the rosebush. 

The young wife in Lonelyville 

But you, my dear commuter’s wife, 
refuse to be diverted by these trivial 
things. It has been hard for you, and 
you are in no mood to be laughed at. 
The pretty house is all in order; your 
husband is away all day; you know 
nobody; there is nothing to do, nowhere 
to go; there are no little people to occupy 
heart and hands, for you are at the begin- 
ning of all things, and everything is flat, 
stale and unprofitable. The great flood 
of genuine emotion that has indeed 
“borne you far,” is running out as flood 
tides ever must, and it is always muddy 
on the ebb. 

The days are long in these suburban 
towns. The busy men, an hour or more 
from the city, leave on early trains, and 
are at once plunged in the rush of their 
accustomed life among their usual asso~ 
ciates. The little wife, left standing 
behind the struggling young vines of her 
brand new piazza, turns back into the 
house, to face a day devoid of interest 
and companionship. She may read a lit- 
tle—she who has been brought up on 
lectures; she may practice a little—she 
who has been educated on concerts; she 
may sew or cook, neither of which inter- 
ests her in the least, and both of which 
she does badly as yet. She may walk 
until she finds that the cab habit has 
been so long indulged fhat she wearies 
easily, and all her walking is through 
endless streets of houses hke her own, 
pretty, with well-kept lawns and drives, 
and apparently, like her own, tenanted 
by one lonely young woman and perhaps 
a maid or two. 

The most hopeful thing is the frequent 
perambulator with its tiny occupant. The 
lovely children of these suburban towns 
make city dwellers open their eyes in 
amaze, and I well remember a beautiful 
suburban church that had such an attrac- 
tive and charming primary class that it 
was one of the sources of pride for the 
whole town. But as she walks about, 
the commuter’s wife, for whom all this 
is in the future, wonders a little dismally 
why she was ever induced to leave New 
York, or Boston or Chicago. Torn from 
all her natural environment, her prob- 
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lem is how not to droop too diseourag- 
ingly in the process of transplanting. 
Her present task is the watering of these 
disturbed roots, the putting out of timid 
new leaves. 

The first impulse, when the full realiza- 
tion of loneliness and idleness sets in, is 
to tell Tom about it and insist on going 
back to the eity, being a very ill-used 
goddess indeed, whose pedestal is a dusty 
and obseure affair in an out-of-the-way 
corner. The loneliness is the first trouble 
to be faced. How is one to go about 
making acquaintances and friends of per- 
fect strangers? Who are these people? 
Does one want to know them? 

This is a grave difficulty for the young 
commuter’s wife. There was a time, some 
twenty years ago, in the beginning of 
the suburban movement, when a generous 
and careless hospitality characterized 
these communities. 

Onee an attractive woman, young and 
lonely, invited two people of pleasing 
appearance to dine with her after having 
known them a week. She and her hus- 
band spent a most agreeable evening with 
these new-found friends. The next morn- 
ing the paper informed her that her 
guests had fled in the night, and had been 
held by the police at the instigation of 
the defrauded and pursuing butcher. 

A few such things as this, and a few 
worse ones, made the people of that little 
town exceedingly careful. They became 
cold and distant, and people who came 
were compelled to give an account of 
themselves before being received socially. 
This also is as it should be, for chance 
acquaintances are dangerous things, as 
people who have lived many years in su- 
burban towns are willing to testify. 

The church a social center 

How, then, shall a young wife, going 
as an entire stranger into such a place 
secure a foothold and become a part of 
such life as the place may boast? An 
experience of eighteen years as a resi- 
dent of suburban towns bids me say with- 
out hesitation that the safest and best 
way is through the church. So much has 
been said in derision of those who use 
the church to foster social ambition that 
the real good which the chureh ean do 
just here, in these towns which are full 
of strangers, is being overlooked. Every 
suburban town of any pretensions has a 
church and a schoolhouse and probably a 
clubhouse. The church one may be sure 
of finding, and the chanees are that the 
minister and his wife are either young 
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enough to sympathize, or old enough to 
give counsel. Ministers, as a rule, know 
their towns. It is their business to call 
upon newcomers, to find out about peo- 
ple and to make the Father’s House a 
home, indeed, for all these stranger 
children. 

Go, then, to church; return the eall 
which the minister’s wife and other 
women of the congregation will surely 
make upon you after you have been to 
ehurch for a few Sundays, and do not 
disdain to make use of this gladly prof- 
fered aid in finding friends and a place 
for yourself in your new home. 

Over and over again people have said 
to me, “ Yes, I would like to go to church 
out here, but it doesn’t seem sincere to go 
now that I want to get something, when 
I never went before.” Yes, it is perfectly 
sincere, because the chureh wants just 
such people as you, and needs you, in a 
town like yours, quite as much as you 
need it. The older suburban towns have 
learned a pull-together spirit, which sends 
everybody to the support of the church, 
“because it is a good thing for the town.” 
It is not wise to take such an elevated 
conception of a church as to put it en- 
tirely beyond the bounds of simple use- 
fulness, and one of its chief duties in 
these communities is to give a conscious 
town-spirit, to impart a tone of friendli- 
ness, to unify and interest and encour- 
age. By all means, then, let the church 
do what it can; let the introductions come 
through channels you ean trust. Of 
course, if you, fresh from some great 
cily chureh, expect city activities, you 
are going to be disappointed. There 
are only simple things to do, and some of 
these, as time goes on, are quiet acts of 
friendliness to others as lonely as you 
onee were. One happy little woman in a 
suburban chureh—a most invaluable 
member of the community—told her pas- 
tor that she lived her chureh life by a 
golden rule: “ Expeet little, and do all 
you ean.” Another word of suggestion 
might well be, Return your calls promptly. 
Calling is a lost social activity in the city, 
but in smaller places it retains its use- 
fulness and its dignity. One clever young 
wife in a suburban town found herself 
practically solitary at the end of two 
years. She had not considered it neces- 
sary to return the calls made upon her 
as “ ealling was so horribly out of date.” 
Her eareless unwillingness to adapt her- 
self to the simpler life that she found 
was to blame for her unhappiness. 


Opportunity for leadership 

If any woman, coming to make her 
home in one of these communities, pos- 
sesses any capacity for leadership, she 
ought to feel bound to use it as soon as 
her acquaintances are formed. A con- 
spicuous lack of women willing to use 
their powers of resource and initiative 
is often a feature of suburban life, and 
if a woman has any talent in any way, 
if she can contribute anything, she may 
become a public benefactor. 

In one small town the men, comrades 
of the 8.17 or the 8.32, had fraternized 
to the extent of planning a clubhouse, 
and women who had never seen one 
another before were called together to 
get up an entertainment to raise money. 
They met in the Sunday school room of 
the chureh, twenty women who had but 
a bowing acquaintance at most. They 
were stiff and silent; no one knew the 
lady whose name was signed to the notice 
of the meeting. Half an hour drifted 
by, and no funeral could have been more 
awesomely hushed. A prayer meeting 
would have been boisterous by compari- 
son. At last one woman rose. “I do not 
know who ealled us together,” she said, 
“and if no one knows, I think I for one 
will go home.” Then stood up, timid and 
tremulous, a little woman, whose voice 
shook as she spoke. “TI called the meet- 
ing,” she said; “my husband made me. 
You know just as well as I do what it is 
about, and oh, don’t go home until we 
do something. Can’t anybody run a meet- 
ing? I am frightened to death.” General 
laughter greeted this despairing appeal, 
and a chairman who knew what to do was 
promptly appointed. In the end those 
women gave an entertainment of notice- 
able literary and musical merit with no 
outside assistance. 

A thorn in the flesh 

One serious thorn in the flesh of the 
suburban woman is her husband’s love of 
a quiet evening. He is tired and wants 
to rest. She is feeling perfectly fresh, 
after a dull day, and wants social life. 
On this small rock of disagreement some 
very estimable young people have all but 
come to grief. And when onee the habit 
of disagreement is formed (it is only a 
habit), anything will serve as a peg to 
hang a quarrel on. The commuter and 
his wife, loving each other dearly, are, 
through their enforced separation, their 
different environments, their diverse inter- 
ests, in gréat danger of falling after a 
while into a nagging, fretting, dual exist- 
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ence, which springs from the fact that 
they fail to realize that they, more than 
other people, have need of forbearance. 

Tom is fagged when he reaches his late 
dinner; he wants to rest and be comfort- 
able. He returns late from the city, too 
tired almost to eat, and his wife meets 
him, charmingly dressed, with hurry in 
yoice and air: 

“Make haste, Tom, dear—we’re going 
to dine at the Smiths; your clothes are 
all laid out. I’m sorry you are so awfully 
late. They’ll just have to wait, that’s 
all, but do hurry!” 

Tom had gone in on the 7.45 that 
morning; he rushed all day; he ate a 
cold, hasty, pay-when-it’s-over luncheon— 
lunch is the proper word for what Tom 
ate; he was jammed and elbowed by the 
hot and weary crowd of men surging 
down Barclay street; he stopped to buy 
fruit and had to run for his boat. It 
was the train boat and he stood up all 
the way home, with a long, uphill walk 
from the station. It is to his eredit that 
he went to his dressing room without a 
word, but his wife cried because he neg- 
lected to kiss her. He was so tired that 
he forgot absolutely that she had been 
lonely and bored all day, and, thinking 
each of his or her own hardships, they 
spent a _ strained and uncomfortable 
evening. 

These were real people, who loved each 
other sincerely, and they talked their 
problem out, so that each saw and under- 
stood the other’s point of view; each 
made concessions, and the outside engage- 
ments were arranged to suit Tom’s work. 


The servant problem 

The servant problem is one of the 
difficulties of suburban life. Many a man 
comes from town escorting and placating 
a belligerent and suspicious woman who, 
having worked in the fields at home, is 
now superciliously contemptuous of the 
country and all that in it is. The sources 
of domestic help are running dry; there 
are fewer girls and women willing to 
“live out,” as they phrase it, and near 
a city the difficulty of getting good ser- 
vants is well-nigh insurmountable. The 
eapable and experienced ones can com- 
mand ridiculously high wages in the city, 
where they much prefer to be. The city 
intelligence offices, from which servants 
are procured for suburban homes, offer 
only the ineapable, unintelligent, or the 
habitual drunkard. Many low-class 
women secure entrance to suburban 
homes, and many a young wife, not well- 


trained before marriage, finds herself on 
the verge of despair over trying to make 
a home with such wretched assistance. 

The best and most successful way is a 
hard one, but on the whole easier than 
any other. Let the young mistress go, 
not to intelligence offices, but to properly 
accredited charitable organizations, to the 
missionary who meets the emigrant girl, 
to the matron of the home where friend- 
less girls are sheltered. Let her take a 
clean, willing, entirely ignorant young 
girl and train her. It can be done, even 
if the girl cannot speak English. There 
are many such girls who drift into shops 
and mills, who might be taught to cook 
and be trained for domestic service did 
they find the right mistress. This is a 
hard problem for an inexperienced young 
householder, but it will offer serious and 
interesting occupation if taken up with 
diligence. 

There is no way out of it for the com- 
muter’s wife. She must herself know 
how to handle all the affairs of her own 
home if she expects to be happy or to 
make her husband contented. In the city 
it matters less; one can always dine well 
somewhere. In the country one must dine, 
either well or badly, at home. This stim- 
ulates a woman’s pride in accomplish- 
ment, and that is why one may find more 
real homes in suburban towns than in 
some other places. American women do 
not easily reach that uncomfortable men- 
tal state known as “ wits’ end.” They 
can always do something, and usually do 
it well. 


When the children come 

When the children come into these 
homes, many of these early trials are 
things of the past, and all but forgotten, 
but the commuter’s wife is still a woman 
apart, and even with her children finds 
that her problems continue to be unique. 
They will not classify. You may general- 
ize about women and homes and children, 
but all the woman contributes is the 
“footnote to history.” Her conditions 
are explanatory and parenthetical. Child 
culture specialists may descant upon the 
joint influence of father and mother over 
the developing lives of children. How 
much influence does the man have who 
leaves before his children are awake in 
the morning, and sees at night only the 
sweet, rosy faces and curly heads of his 
sleeping boys and girls? Therefore, the 
mother has a double problem. She must 
train the children unhelped, and must 
form for them a mental image of the 
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father from whom they may not be sep- 
arated in thought for love’s sake. She 
must decide alone all minor matters of 
eonduet and life, not an easy task. 

The school question is usually a simple 
one. Few of these towns are unprovided 
with good schools, and in many of them 
there is a delightful social life for the 
child, which has its center in the school. 
As for the kindergarten, with its dainty 
youngsters, it often looks like a “live 
dolls’ party. 

The father’s hours complicate not only 
the home life and the child training, but 
they make of Sunday a day which, to 
serve the great purpose of the Sabbath, 
needs to be recast for suburban usage. 
There is justice in all things, and a su- 
burban Sunday cannot be made to con- 
form to traditional ideals. If the church 
desires the support of the suburban com- 
munity, it ought not to demand for publie 
worship two periods of the day—the com- 
muter’s only day with his family. A 
Sunday morning service, held at eleven 
o’clock, usually receives the attention of 
everyone, and few churches are better 
sustained from a financial standpoint 
than these just outside the cities. Granted 
this, the commuter wants, and will have, 
and ought to have, the rest of the day for 
family life. There are reasonable and 
proper limits as to what is dignified for 
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Sunday occupation, and very few places 
countenance bridge and poker playing or 
elaborate dinners. Some make this mis- 
take, but they suffer for it in the publie 
regard. <A certain freedom in family and 
out-of-door life is natural and right for 
these men who spend too many weary 
hours in city offices. Even conscientious 
women must admit this, and compromise 
upon a careful observance of the Sunday 
morning service. Too much chureh is as 
bad for a tired-out man as too little, but 
few men, of the fine type that are making, 
suburban homes, fail to recognize that 
they owe a certain debt to the little 
chureh of the town. It is not wise for 
women to hold so elosely to tradition that 
they cannot adjust their standards to 
changed conditions. 

Taken at its best, suburban life is sane 
and wholesome and conducive to the best 
sort of happiness. It has its trials and 
difficulties; it has great compensating 
advantages. It calls for independence, 
courage, cheerfulness, resource, and it 
produces by its demands those eminently 
attractive and capable young women, 
each one of whom at heart is proud of 
her home and her children, proud of the 
little town she lives in, proud of one 
especial man on the 8.17—vroud, in facet, 
of being a commuter’s wife. 


The Room 


As It Appears to the Casual Caller, and Then as Her Hostess Views It 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


A gleam of blended color, soft, uncertain, 
Where chastened sunbeams fall the window through; 
A fern’s clear green against a creamy curtain, 
Pale-tinted walls, some books, a print or two; 
A cushioned couch, a rug by time made mellow; 
A shaded lamp, a poreelain jar of blue; 
A glint of brass, a pot of jonquils yellow— 
“Ah! Mrs Morrison, how do you do? 
This room is dear! It looks, somehow, like you!” 


Dear me! How faded is that earpet’s pattern! 
Is that a moth? This rug is all askew. 

That last new maid, I fear, is but a slattern— 
That shade is cracked; this chair’s in need of glue; 

The cushions on that couch look most untidy; 
Those curtains seem a very dingy hue: 

T’ll have them cleaned before my bridge on Friday; 
That brass is dull; those ferns are dusty, too. 
“What did you say? Oh, yes—I hear it’s true!” 
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The Little Foxes 


By Anne O'Hagan 


EpitTor’s Notr—The “ foxes” in this tale have more to do with stingy ausbands® pocketbooks than 


with the red scourges of the poultry ya 


AM no exegetist of the 
Scriptures, but whenever 
they read in ebureh 
about the “little foxes 
that spoil the vines,” I 
always think of the thou- 
sand trifling, almost nee- 
ligible ways in which my neighbors are 
destroying the serenity of their lives; 
sometimes I even think of small amend- 
ments possible in my own house. I sup- 
pose it’s because “ vines” always suz- 
gest a home to me—honeysuckle over the 
treilises; roses, white and yellow, clim)- 
ing against the waiis; ivy growing up to 
the seeond-story windows; grapes making 
arbors to sit in and sew and read—a«s 
the vines do all about Roseville. And the 
little foxes are all the preventible things 
that mar the fair results. The ehie! of the 
marauding band here in our -small, eld- 
fashioned community—the little fox which 
has sometimes grown to be a biz, wolfish 
fellow—I firmly believe to be the unequal 
distribution of the family income. Cer- 
tainly it was in the ease of the Faunees. 

Yet I doubt if in all the world two 
young persons ever began to build a home 
with rosier expectations, or a better foun- 
dation of love on which to rest them, than 
Ernest and Esther Faunce. They matched 
each other so well in good looks, and the 
world must become a good deal more eyni- 
eal than it is before that will cease to seem 
an auspicious omen! And Esther was 
so gracefully adoring and Ernest so hu- 
morously protective that no one except a 
perfect Cassandra of gloomy prophecies 
could foresee a time when the one would 
not be happy in a charming, ivy-like 
subsevieney and the cther proud to be 
the ower for support and service. 

T— it may as be admitted at once— 
was that dark prophetess, but Esther de- 
clared it was mere force of habit which 
made me bleat sut my monotonous warn- 
ings against the financial dependence of 
the wife. She had even been a little lofty 
when I, availing myself of the privileges 
of a life-loag intimacy, spoke to her, a 
month before her wedding, of the delight 
and usefulness of a personal allowance. 


She had int:mated thot [ had no aequaint- 
ance with True Romance. 

“Dear Agres,” she had addressed me 
from the empyrean hights ov which she 
was ther dwelling, “I don’t expect these 
sordid debates to urise. I am aot going 
te be an employee of Ernest. 1 am going 
te be ins wife.” 

L choked back a little natural resent- 
ment, for Jim and I have always flattered 
ourselves that we live together in a rather 
satisfa«iory, self-respeeting and mutually 
respecting sort of way, and then I replied, 
pointediy: “I suppose your mother 
hasn’t been an employee of your father, 
but his wife?” 

“Poor Mother!” Esther sighed, and 
small wonder! I don’t believe that Mrs 
Laight ever spent a cent save under her 
husband's direetion since he married her, 
utless one exeepted the surreptitious cents 
she had managed to gather in from a 
clandestine chicken and ege business, 
maintained, of course, on his grounds 
and by means of scraps from his table, 
and grain from his grain barrels! No 
wonder Esther sighed when money and 
her mother were mentioned in econjune- 
tion! But she had rallied her forees and 
had spoken the preposterous nonsense 
of nineteen, looking through a mist of 
bridal veiling upon a rose-bordered path 
to the end of the world. 

“Don’t you think, Agnes,” she had 
eooed, “that things have changed a good 
deal since our parents’ time? Of course 
Father and Mother love each otler—oh, 
of course! But—well—love didn’t mean 
quite as much in their generation, do you 
think? Not so much tenderness or com- 
panionship? And Father and Ernest are 
so different! Father is so—so—oli- 
school. There isn’t going to be any ask- 
ing in our house, Agnes. We are going 
to have just one purse, and—” 

“ And within a year,” I had told her, 
“that one purse will be securely fastened 
inside Ernest’s breast pocket! My dear 
Esther, don’t be a little goose. Your 
father and mother married for precisely 
the same reason that you and Ernest are 
marrying—because they were romantic- 
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ally in love. Well—I have the greatest 
respect for your parents—but will you 
kindly observe them, and:see where the 
romantic-love-and-only-one-pocketbook-in- 
the-family has come out! How does your 
mother like it? And how have you liked 
it yourself, all your girlhood, never to 
have a cent to spend as you like?” 

“But now I shall have a cent to spend 
as I like!” persisted Esther. “ Every- 
thing that Ernest has is going to be mine. 
Now, don’t groan. Just because you were 
an orphan early in your life, and because 
you’ve managed your own property since 
you were eighteen, you needn’t be so sure 
every other system is wrong. As for me, 
I don’t pretend to know as much about 
the value of money as Ernest!” 

“You know as much about the price of 
potatoes and petticoats, don’t you? Oh 
Esther, don’t start in on the weekly men- 
dicant system. It’s as bad for Ernest as 
it is sad for you. Nothing masculine less 
noble than the archangels could fail to 
grow either penurious or overbearing or 
both on that plan. Think of your 
mother—think of half the women in Rose- 
ville. It’s positively grisly to see the 
gleam of renewed self-respect which wid- 
owhood gives them, just because it gives 
them money to spend as they please. 
You’ve seen it yourself. Don’t be like 
that. Don’t arrange things so that you 
will have grounds for eomfort in 
Ernest’s—” 

“ Aones!” cried Esther in a shocked, 
indignant tone. But I really think I 
might have converted her had it not been 
for the wave of horror that swept over 
her family when she thriftlessly invested 
the greater part of a hundred-dollar gift 
from a Western unele in a Bokhara rug. 

“They don’t know how hard money is 
to come by,” groaned Mr Laight to Er- 
nest, making the occasion a text for a ser- 
mon on the ruinous monetary irrespon- 
sibility of woman. “They don’t have 
any idea of taking eare of it. A man’s 
got to do it for them if he wants to keep 
headed away from the poorhouse.” 

Ernest, though he soothed the remorse- 
stricken Esther tenderly, subscribed to the 
older man’s doctrine with much heartiness. 
And though the trolley connection with 
Washington which was established the 
next year converted us from a country 
village into a city suburb and revolu- 
tionized our tastes until oriental rugs and 
mahogany reproductions and Copley 
prints were as much at home in our best 
circles as the walnut what-not and marble 
eenter table had been, Esther’s doom was 


sealed. She herself acquiesced in it with 
the fervor of one who realizes at last her 
own weakness and welcomes guards 
against it. She married into the common 
lot of Roseville wives. 

At first everything was lovely. The 
domestie wallet was apparently easy of 
aceess to Esther’s taper fingers. Ernest 
not only asked her with encouraging fre- 
quency if she didn’t “ want some money,” 
but he bought her extravagant little pres- 
ents. “ You and your precious personal 
allowance!” she scoffed gayly at me, as 
she thrust forward for my inspection -a 
pair of beaded slippers or a grenadine 
searf. “ Does it make you presents like 
these?” 

The very first sign of the rift within the 
lute was offered one day when she had 
been married six months or so. She and 
I were going out together, and she men- 
tioned to Ernest that she wanted some 
money for a veil. He frowned, and then 
corrected the expression of his face. 

“ Another veil!” he had laughed. “ You 
wear as many as a Turkish woman. How 
much are they, anyway? Fifty cents will 
do? There’s a dollar. You two girls can 
go off on a regular ice cream soda orgy 
on the change.” 

It was said with an air of tolerant 
humor, but in domestic life the grumble 
that is humorous so soon gives place to the 
one in which there is no trace of that 
ingredient ! 

In a few months Esther had learned 
not to ask Ernest for money in the pres- 
ence of outsiders. And she soon ceased 
to flaunt chiffons before my eyes as the 
outward marks of the superiority of a 
husband’s loving generosity to a formal 
allowance. To be sure, when Tad was 
born, Ernest followed a custom beginning 
to prevail among the well-to-do in Rose- 
ville, and put a new jewel on Esther's 
hand, telling her it would answer for the 
boy’s engagement ring a quarter of a 
century hence. But it was not any too 
easy for her to replenish her wardrobe 
upon her reappearance in the world. She 
told me that the expenses of her illness 
had been so heavy that she hated to bother 
Ernest about a large outlay for new 
clothes. You would have thought, from 
her tone, that her illness had been a 
little willful, extravagant diversion of her 
own, to be atoned for by rigid self-denial. 

Still not even I, with a favorite theory 
to prove, can claim that the first four or 
five years of the Faunces’ married life 
were greatly shadowed by Esther’s restric- 
tion in the spending line. If she grew 
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much quieter than she had been in her 
exuberant girlhood; if a faint impress of 
melancholy was laid upon her delicate 
face; if her devotion to Tad was almost 
morbid—these things were all easily 
enough explained by the fact that she had 
lost her second baby. One did not need 
to go prying for any ground of subtle 
estrangement between her and Ernest. 
He was a very openly loving husband, 
fond of her society, proud of her beauty 
and grace, and wholly interested, with her, 
in the boy’s welfare. 

Ernest’s business, which had neces- 
sitated various domestie economies in the 
beginning of their married life—just as 
Father’s barns always meant no new par- 
lor furniture, Esther reealled—prospered 
after a few years, and he began to do 
those things which become a prosperous 
man. He built a new wing to the house, 
although he did openly marvel that Esther 
required more service to keep it in order! 
He bade her go to good tailors and dress- 
makers and milliners, laid out the grounds 
charmingly, joined the University Club 
in town and generally comported himself 
as one who succeeds. But Esther had no 
allowance, handled no money. All the bills 
were sent to him for settlement, and her 
purse was still as lean and collapsed as it 
had been before. 

I don’t know how soon I should have 
discovered that she was irked by the con- 
stantly inereasing inaccessibility of the 
family wallet, had it not been for my 
habit of using her side gate and back door 
at my convenience. My daughters—they 
are eighteen and twenty, and Wisdom has 
taken up her last abiding place with 
them—prattle about privacy and the sa- 
eredness of the preliminary knock as 
though their oceupation were counterfeit- 
ing the lawful eurreney of the land. They 
disapprove highly of my informality, but 
Esther and I use the back poreh with the 
freedom of old friends who aren’t aware 
that they have anything to conceal. 
Whereby it happened that one morning 
I came upon Mammy Quincey straighten- 
ing up from her tubs on Esther’s kitchen 
piazza and diving under her purple ealico 
skirt for her money bag, while her em- 
ployer artistically arranged before her 
ravished eyes one old red-velvet sofa of 
an inquisitorial pattern, one wicker chair 
of the ecurly-eue variety lavishly run with 
green ribbon, one lamp with a “ pre- 
mium” shade and an ancient, pink-silk 
dress. Tad, as usual, was playing in the 
neighborhood of his mother’s skirts. 
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“Look, Mis’ Denmar,” eried Mammy 
delightedly. “ Ain’t Ah gwine to have a 
scrumptious parlor? Say, Mis’ Faunee, 
ain’t you-all got an ole beaver hat of 
Marse Faunee’s you’d throw in for Flor- 
ibel-Camelia’s paw?” It was thus that 
Mammy, peripatetic laundress to half 
Roseville, always designated her spous». 

Esther was crimson as she looked at 
me while Mammy laboriously counted 
from her gray, eanton-flannel bank. 

“T’ll wait for you in the dining room,” 
I told Esther when TI had sufficiently ad- 
mired Mammy’s new acquisitions, And 
in marched. 

“T know you think it perfectly dread- 
ful, Agnes,” began Esther when she 
jeined me, “for me to be selling things 
to Mammy. But I wanted a little money 
—without asking Ernest. And the things 
—they are hideous old objects that be- 
longed to Mother Faunce and that are 


just collecting dust in the attie. And 
Mammy thinks they’re lovely—’ She 


broke off and looked at me appealingly. 

“It's your affair,’ 1 admitted. “ Per- 
sonally, I'd rather send the stuff to the 
auction room than dieker with the darkies 
over it, but it’s all the same in the long 
run, I suppose.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Esther. “If I sent 
the junk in town to the auction room, 
Flynn would send the cheek back to Er- 
nest, and I want the money myself. [ 
want to buy Ernest a birthday present, 
and it is simply too ridiculous to be 
always asking him for the money to buy 
his own presents with; now, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it’s very different to sell 
his furniture,” I retorted. 

“Tt’s my furniture as much as _ his. 
Mother Faunee gave it to both of us.” 

“So is his income yours as mueh as it 
is his on any just computation,” I in- 
sisted. 

“Well, he doesn’t happen to see it in 
just that way,” said Esther, rather sadly. 

“ Mother,” called Tad importantly 
from the door, “shall I stop Mammy’s 
Unele Sol from taking away our things? 
He’s got a cart at the side gate, and he’s 
carrying off our sofa and—” 

“Tt’s all right, Tad. U’m—lI’m giving 
them to Mammy.” She stumbled over the 
lie and colored at the little fellow’s lim- 
pid gaze. Then she sent him out to play, 
but reealled him to forbid his mentioning 
to anyone the transfer of the furniture. 

“Not anyone? Not even Father?” 


Tad was a relentless investigator. 
“Not anyone. 


Not even Father,” an- 
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swered Esther firmly. “It’s a_seeret. 
Don’t you remember, Tad, the secret we 
had from Father about the valentine? 
Well—” 

“ When I sent him a valentine, and he 
didn’t know who it was from, and you 
did? Oh, yes, | remember. But that,” 
argued Tad with the persistency a child 
always chooses the most annoying time to 
show, “that was something we were giv- 
ing to him, not something we were taking 
away from him. Isn’t there any differ- 
ence ?” 

“No. It’s all the same, and you are to 
stop talking and asking questions, Tad. 
It is enough that I tell you to do some- 
thing.” I had never heard Esther, the 
most doting of mothers, speak in this 
tone before. Neither, apparently, had 
Tad, for his eyes widened with a hurt 
look, and it required a very tender hug 
from her to banish it and to send him 
forth cheerful again. 

She flushed when her eyes met mine 
after this little scene. “It is horrid, 
Agnes,” she admitted. “I shan’t let it 
happen again.” 

“T certainly advise you not to,” said I, 
with my eyes on Tad playing in the yard. 
Esther followed my gaze, and she reas- 
sured me lightly. 

“Oh, Tad?” she said. “ He’s forgotten 
all about it by this time !” 

Whether or not Tad’s interest in the 
transaction with Mammy set her thinking 
of the possible effect of her financial 
status upon him, I don’t know. But I 
do know that she approached Ernest 
on the subject of an allowance shortly 
after, and that he—being good-natured— 
laughed at her and asked if she was 
going in for all sorts of “ woman’s- 
rightsy ” fads, and if she had any fault 
to find with her shelter, her clothing or 
her food. 

“You’re treating me just as you treat 
Tad,” she pointed out to him finally. 

“Well, Tad isn’t complaining, is he?” 
Ernest had wittily retorted, and he had 
ended the discussion according to the 
approved masculine formula by going 
out of the house. 

The next day she did what half the 
young matrons in Roseville were in the 
habit of doing; she arranged with the 
tailor and the dressmaker and milliner 
to send her home bills for a larger sum 
than was due them, and to refund to her, 
personally, the balance. She began to 
find fault with the local grocer and to 
mention to Ernest the superiority of the 
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goods her neighbors got from the city es- 
tablishments. Whereupon Ernest said 
that he would open an account with a city 
establishment. 

“T really didn’t have the face to sug- 
gest to old Mr Farley that he should give 
me a rebate on my husband’s bills after 
making the bills to suit himself,” said 
Esther to me. “ He’s known me ever 
since he used to let me fish pickles from 
the tub of brine at his door. He would 
think I had gone erazy.” 

“ And so you have,” I told her shortly. 

“No, Agnes, I’ve learned sense,” she 
replied. “Of course, I knew you 
wouldn’t approve when I told you—but 
I had to tell you. I had to tell someone, 
And it comes natural to confess to you. 
Why don’t you say ‘I told you so, and 
point out to me that if I had had my own 
allowance all these years, a fair propor- 
tion of Ernest’s income, I shouldn’t be 
compelled to resort to this sort of thing?” 

“You’re not compelled to resort to 
this sort of thing. It’s unworthy of you 
—it’s unworthy of any grown woman. 
Go to your husband and tell him that you 
insist upon a readjustment of your do- 
mestie financial arrangements.” 

“ My dear, did you ever happen to fall 
under the displeasure of the man you— 
like?” Esther asked me. She was not so 
fluent in her use of the word love as 
she had been six or seven years before. 
“Tf you had been, you wouldn’t be eager 
to repeat the experience.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” said I. “ Was Tad 
with you when you made your honorable 
arrangement with Gruenwald and Hor- 
tense?” 

“Tad? Yes, of course; when isn’t he 
with me? Besides, I took him in for new 
shoes the other day. Why?” 

“What do you suppose he thinks of 
the new arrangement?” 

“ Agnes, you're too absurd! You talk 
as if an eight-year-old boy was a sort of 
private detective. When Tad goes with 
me to Gruenwald’s he’s so utterly taken 
up with the French fashion pictures that 
he sees and hears nothing until I drag 
him out again.” 

“ He isn’t blind, he isn’t deaf and he’s 
one of the most impressionable children 
I have ever seen. And he adores you— 
thinks that you can do nothing wrong. 
Oh Esther—!” 

She grew a little pale, but she declared 
vehemently that the boy saw and heard 
nothing. “And if he did,” she added, 
“he wouldn’t tell his father. He has 
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the greatest sense for a baby—and the 
greatest loyalty!” 

“That wasn’t what I feared!’ I eried, 
truly shocked to see where Esther’s finan- 
ciering was bringing her. “I meant that 
you might corrupt your own child by 
your own example. And what you say 
makes me all the more afraid of it. See 
what an atmosphere you are bringing him 
up in—an atmosphere of daily deceit, of 
petty seerecies. And children breathe in 
impressions so. It isn’t the dramatic 
thing that makes the lasting impression 
on their minds—it’s the everyday, com- 
monplace, taken-for-granted affair. If 
you should murder Ernest in a fit of ex- 
asperation or insanity, I don’t think 
you'd be likely to give Tad a tendeney to 
homicide. But if you were daily and 
hourly irritable and lacking in self-eon- 
trol, you might. Don’t you see? Go 
down and break into the village bank some 
night, and he may eseape the disposition 
toward dishonesty. But make lying and 
double dealing and concealment the ordi- 
nary air he breathes and—oh Esther, how 
ean you do it?” 

She was very angry with me, but a 
little frightened, I think. At any rate 
she devoted a great deal of time to Tad 
after that and was always telling him 
tales of incorruptible heroes. But she kept 
on in her own eareer as she had begun. 

I longed to go to Ernest and to shake 
his excellently clothed shoulders until 
some of his preconceptions of the priv- 
ileges of husbands had been rattled out 
of him. I longed to tell him that he was 
spoiling a beautiful nature which had 
been given to his keeping, and that he 
would surely have to answer for the dam- 
age. When I sputtered my anger out 
to Jim, he used to shake his head and 
reply with the sentence which I honestly 
believe is universally engraved upon the 
masculine brain at birth: “Don’t you 
meddle, Aggie, don’t you meddle.” 

Apparently, there was no need for any- 
one to meddle. Once Esther was fairly 
launched upon the business of hoodwink- 
ing her husband, I think that there was 
never any jarring in the Faunce household. 
I almost believe that the very fact she de- 
ceived him added a touch of passionate 
devotion to her affection for him, as 
though she sought to “square herself,” 
as my Jim junior puts it. She waited, 
rather timorously for a few months to see 
if the enlarged bills would ruin Ernest, or, 
if not that, worry him, but he never even 
noticed them. He made no retrenchments 


in his own personal expenditures to meet 
the increased demands. He uttered only 
the perfectly perfunctory marital growls 
over the size of her bills, which, to tell 
the truth, were never exorbitant. Esther 
only wanted a little money in her purse, 
to take her mother in town to luncheon 
now and then, to invite a girl to a matinee, 
to send Lily a check, to buy Tad a street 
fakir’s toy or Ernest a little gift. It 
seemed almost a double pity that a woman 
should soil her conscience for such triiles! 

One day—Tad was ten, and was the 
joyous possessor of a new little sister— 
she and I were sitting in her pleasant 
library with the child playing about, when 
the seamstress came down from the second 
floor and rapped on the door. On Esther’s 
bidding, she entered and said: “I only 
wanted to leave the receipt, Mrs Faunee. 
Mr Faunee’s eheck came this morning.” 
Esther took the receipt, flushed, but smil- 
ing, and there was a greenback folded in 
it. I could not help seeing it, though [ 
averted my eyes. The young woman 
passed out and Esther turned gayly to me 
as though to mock my disapproving, dol- 
orous face. 

“ Mother,” said Tad who had left his 
highly marvelous locomotive to wateh the 
grown-ups, “why did Miss Fanny give 
you money? Is it the same way as Mr 
Gruenwald and the hat woman in the 
city give you money?” 

The defiant color faded from Esther's 
cheeks. She turned half angrily upon 
the boy. 

“That was some change Miss Fanny 
owed me,” she explained. “ But I do not 
want you always underfoot and always 
asking questions, Tad. Go out into the 
garden and see if nursie is bringing little 
sister home.” She followed the obedient 
lad to the door, and as she stooped to kiss 
his bright hair, she added: “ And, Tad, 
you must never speak of what you happen 
to see passing among grown people.” 

“Why Mother, I never do,” protested 
Tad, in a hurt voice. And then he per- 
sisted, saying: “ Do I Mother, do I? Not 
to Father, or anyone.” When she had 
admitted his diseretion, he ran off. 

“T have a great mind to tell Ernest 
myself,” I broke forth. “I almost think 
it my duty. Are you utterly indifferent 
to that boy’s opinion of you, to his esti- 
mate of right and wrong? Do you not 
see that you’ve already brought him to the 
state where he thinks the most commend- 
able thing he can do is—is not to tell on 
you?” 
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“My dear,” scoffed Esther, but a little 
limply, “you forget that Tad is not a 
monomaniae with a pet theory, always 
watching for facts to bolster it up! He’s 
a ten-year-old boy, and his eyes and wits 
are in the clouds half the time. He 
doesn’t notice much and he doesn’t re- 
member half of what he does notice.” 

“Or tell any of what he does remem- 
ber!” I finished. “Oh Esther, Esther!” 

But it was not until a year later, when 
a wave of commercialism struck the young 
gentlemen of Roseville and they began to 
barter for one another’s treasures in 
“ trades,” that Tad gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of having learned from his mother’s 
teachings. One day my youngest son, 
Lem, the pessessor of an ancient, “ hand- 
me-down ” bieyele for which he had 
ceased to care, came in with a black eye. 
Maternal questioning revealed the fact 
that he had received it from that least 
quarrelsome of young males, Tad Faunce. 
I insisted upon details. 

“ Aw,” said Lem, disgustedly, squirm- 
ing one shoulder around in his blouse, 
“he said he’d gimme his camera for my 
wheel, if his father ’d let him. And I 
said all right. And he said for me to 
come around this evening after his father 
had got home, and we'd fix it up. And he 
said for me to tell his father that I 
wanted a dollar besides the camera; and 
then, when his father gave it to me, he— 
Tad, you know—would come out and take 
half. He wants fifty cents to buy some 
stuff to fix up a wireless to Ed Sabine’s. 
But I told him I wouldn’t do it, and that 
he was a liar and a thief. And he said 
there wasn’t nothing—” 

“ Anything,” I corrected automatically. 

“Anything wrong about it. He said 
gvown-ups did it all the time. And I 
said then they was—” 

“Were.” 

“ Were liars and thieves. And then he 
—let out—and hit me. And—weil, you 
needn’t think he looks any better’n I do, 
anyway,” vaunted Lem. 

Sick at heart, I forebore even to punish 
my belligerent son and went over to 
“sther’s with the wretched little tale. 
Tad, I am obliged to say for the honor 
of my family, did not look any more 
beautiful than Lemuel and he was stead- 
fastly refusing to tell his mother what had 
led to his plight. 

When she had sent him from the room, 
T told her. The poor girl looked fairly 
sick when I was through. She went after 
Tad and had a long talk with him, from 
which she eame back wet-eyed. 


But she did not fall upon my shoulder 
and weepingly promise never again to 
stoop to deceit. Neither did she strike 
an attitude and declare that the. sun 
should not go down that dav before she 
had obtained a decent monetary position 
in her own household. I had hoped 
earnestly for the latter resolution, but 
she only said: “ You are right, Agnes. 
It has been bad for Tad. I’ve been so 
eareless—he has always seemed such a 
baby to me, not half hearing or under- 
standing. Well—I’ll be careful after 
this.” 

“Give it up,” I begged her. “ Heaven 
knows I don’t blame you for wanting your 
own money. Everybody does. In modern 
life it’s the possession of our own money 
in our own pockets that makes us equals, 
and it’s only because we’re equals that 
we’re not all either brutes or liars. And 
you earn it, and ought to have it. But 
this sneaking—” 

“Tsn’t nearly so ugly as daily family 
jars,” said Esther with conviction. “ And 
not nearly so bad for Tad and Sister, 
either, if you come to that. Ah, Agnes, 
try to see it from my point of view. I 
love my husband and he loves me. And 
our life together is altogether peaceful 
and harmonious. Why? Because each of 
us, thanks to my taet—tact, Agnes, not 
deceit—has our own way. I don’t have to 
ask Ernest for money once in an age. I 
manage so that he doesn’t feel he is being 
driven to the poorhouse, and yet I am 
not made to hate him by having to eringe 
before him for every penny I want for 
myself. This house is the abode of peace, 
Agnes, because I’ve learned to manage my 
affairs.” 

“ And Tad?” T insisted. 

“ There are many things which children 
are too young to understand,” she said. 
“Tt is better not to let them know such 
things. I have been careless, Agnes—” 
her mouth quivered—* but you shall see! 
T’ll undo that lesson.” 

But I went soberly homeward, debating 
how much of any of our evil work it is 
permitted us to undo in this world. 

The answer was not immediately forth- 
coming. The months drifted pleasantiy 
by and the Faunces were the agreeable, 
good-looking, well-bred, devoted sort of 
people that are an ornament to any sub- 
urb. The children were pretty and well- 
behaved, and their parents’ pride in them 
was a pleasure even for other parents to 
watch. But Tad did not develop robustly. 
It was not that he was sickly or cowardly. 
He simply didn’t seem to care for rough, 
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boyish ways. He preferred the arbor in 
the garden, with a book, to the Roseville 
“diamond,” beloved of the other youth 
of the village. He hated scrimmages, and 
he had no particular love of outdoor 
exercises even in more temperate form. 
These things, of course, worried Ernest, 
who, like all fathers, wanted his son to 
show the tastes and abilities of a young 
gladiator combined with those of a Shel- 
ley and a Darwin. 

“The boy’s been too mueh with his 
mother,” he told me one night, as he 
walked the half block between our houses 
with me. 

“Why don’t you try a good boys’ 
school for him for a year or so?” I sug- 
cested. “It did our Jim a world of good, 
although his complaint was the opposite of 
Tad’s. It converted him from a young 
ruffian into a decent ‘sport.’ I think it 
might make over your young scholar.” 

“T believe you’re right,” agreed Er- 
nest. “I’m afraid Esther will hate it.” 

Whether she hated it or not, she yielded, 
and Tad, aged twelve, went proudly off 
to St Botolph’s, where the preserip- 
tion worked very satisfactorily as to his 
interest in physieal matters. He under- 
took to qualify for the football team of 
the lower form boys, and when he went 
back for his second year, he was a full- 
fledged football enthusiast. Esther came 
down to the house the day his letter came 
announcing that he had “made” the 
team, and that he had, in addition, been 
elected treasurer of the organization. 

It was the next spring that the climax 
of the Faunce financial system was 
reached. I was up in the attie, packing 
away the winter blankets and woolens, 
when I heard Theo ealling for me in an 
agitated voice. She was panting up the 
attic stairs when I reached the door. 

“Oh, Mother, it’s Aunt Esther!’ she 
eried. “And something dreadful must 
have happened. She looks—” 

But I saw myself how she looked, for 
she was following close upon Theo’s heels, 
and her ashen face stared upward from 
the foot of the narrow, ladder-like stairs. 

“Go into my room, Esther,’ I said, 
throwing off my eap and closing the attic 
Joor behind me. “ Theo, go down and see 
if the kettle is boiling.” My family de- 
elares that the first article of my creed 
is a belief in the unfailing efficacy of hot 
water in all human emergencies. 

I followed Fsther into my room and 
closed the door. I was frightened to 
death. An awful vision of accident was 
before my eyes. 


She stared at me and thrust from her 
shaking hand a letter forward to me. I 
searched her face for a hint of what hor- 
ror I should read: Had Ernest eloped in 
a fit of insanity? Had Tad broken the 
most saered rule of St Botolph’s, the one 
about liquors? Her face gave me no 
clue. I opened the letter. It was from 
St Botoiph’s, in Tad’s blotted handwrit- 
ing. Tears had blistered the poor little 
sheet. It was a tragie epistle, in good 
truth, but when I read it I eould almost 
have laughed in my relief. 

“ Poor little man! Poor Esther! Why, 
dear! Why, Esther, you mustn’t take it 
like that!’ 

“A thief!” eried Esther, finding her 
voice. “My boy! And I did it!” She 
smote her breast onee with her clenched 
hand. 

“You foolish baby! You're about as 
old as Tad himself. Don’t you know that 
there never yet has been an amateur 
treasurer who knew how to keep his ae- 
counts straight?” I spoke with all the 
authority I could command. Even if | 
did not hold her quite blameless of her 
son’s wrongdoing, she was in no condi- 
tion to hear herself called an accomplice. 

“He says, he says himself—don’t you 
see ii—that he used the dues to eke out 
his allowance?” 

“Ves, but dear Esther, it is not such 
a tragedy as you are making out!” 

“And I shall have to tell Ernest. It 
will break his heart. He’s so honorable, 
so truthful! He adores Tad so.” 

And then she burst into a flood of 
tears on my bosom. When she had fin- 
ished erying, I made her drink a eup of 
bouillon and then, at her tragie insistence, 
I accompanied her to Ernest’s office. 
And, still at her insistence, I went with 
her into his private room. She had re- 
gained her self-control by that time. Her 
eyes were fastened feverishly on her 
husband’s face as he read Tad’s letter, and 
a spot of brilliant color shone high on 
her cheek bones, although the rest of 
her face was white. 

When Ernest put the letter, neatly 
folded, down on his desk, he seemed al- 
most shrunk physieally. His face was 
gray and heavy. He did not look at us, 
but kept his eyes upon the blotting pad 
before him. I suppose the poor man was 
gazing ahead through a long vista full 
of dreadful possibilities of shame, and 
back along his whole honorable ancestry. 

“TI must go out and see him at once,” 
he said finally, in a muffled voice. “ Tad 
—Tad—where did he ever—” 
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“Here!” cried Esther, broken by the 
sight of her husband’s grief. “ Oh, my 
poor Ernest, here, here, here!’ And she 
spread her palms out before him. 

Puzzled, Ernest glaneed at me for en- 
lightenment, but Esther was hurrying on 
in a torrent of hysterical, self-aceusing 
words. As they sank home, he turned 
from me toward her, judgment growing 
stern in his face. She broke off. 

“So!” he said in the sudden silence. 
“So—you have cheated me—and cor- 
rupted my children.” 

I arose to make my escape. Not even 
I, though Esther is nearer to me than a 
sister, could attend upon a family row. 
But at the sound of my rustling skirt, 
she put out her hand and caught me, 
though she had not turned her eyes from 
her husband’s accusing, angry face. 

“Wait, Agnes. I have nothing to 
say which you shouldn’t hear, and Ernest 
nvist say nothing whieh you shouldn’t 
hear. You are more to blame than I,” 
she eried, directing her words to him. 
“Oh, don’t you dare to try to shift all 
the responsibility for me to bear alone. 
You compelled me to be either a beggar— 
a begear whom you grudged and refused 


and evaded—or to deceive you. And now 


you talk about ‘your’ children. Your 
children! And it was always your in- 
come, wasn’t it? And in this fair divi- 
sion of things the blame is to be mine. 
That’s my share! Well—the children 
are mine, too, and the income is mine, 
too, and the blame is yours, too! I tell 
you, in the old silly times before I learned 
how to manage without being hot with 
humiliation and bruised and sore with 
your refusals and excuses when I asked 
you for money, I used to envy old 
Mammy, whose earnings were her own. 
And then I found it was easy to hood- 
wink you, and so to get for myself a 
little—just a little—of what belonged to 
me. And I did it, but you made me. You 
made me, you made me! And if Tad is 
a—” her voice died away—‘if my boy 
has learned to do wrong—from me—still 
it is you who are to blame.” 

Never in all her gentle life had Esther 
spoken with such conviction, such fire. 
Ernest was fairly astounded into silence, 
though he looked protestingly toward me. 

“Oh, I agree with her altogether,’ I 
informed him. “But as far as Tad is 
coneerned, you are both making a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill.” I was not quite 
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sure of it, but I had once been a young 
parent with an exaggerated sense of pa- 
rental responsibility! “ A child’s knowl- 
edge of ‘ mine’ and ‘ thine’ develops.-late, 
especially when he has no brothers and 
sisters about bis own age to teach him 
that their toys are their own. We’re all 
young barbarians and savages in our early 
days. I used to sneak pennies from 
Mother’s egg-money teapot, myself, when 
I was eight or ten, and here I am, not in 
the least headed for the state’s prison.” 

Their faces brightened a little. “ Indeed, 
indeed I did,” I assured them earnestly ; 
I would gladly have accused myself of an 
infantile propensity to murder if it would 
have lightened their spirits. “ You’d 
both better be glad that the manly little 
fellow told you the truth instead of any 
one of a hundred easy lies. He is ‘all 
right,’ as Jim says. And he’s had his 
little meum and teum lesson.” 

“Do you really think—” they began 
simultaneously, hope struggling to life 
in their voices. 

“T really do. If you mean to ask if I 
really think that Tad has a chance to 
grow up an honest citizen. Make him 
make up his deficit out of his allowance. 
Make him give up his proud office. And 
—let him know that everyone owns some- 
thing which belongs to him or her alone— 
even a wife!” I added. 

I looked at Esther. After the excite- 
ment of her outburst, she had leaned 
limply back in her chair. She lay there 
now, very white, with trembling lips that 
strove to smile bravely, and eyes that 
winked back the tears. Esther, at thirty- 
five, remains exquisite and appealing. It 
seemed to me an admirable moment for 
leaving. She, aroused and determined at 
last, and yet so weak and lovely to look! 
upon, was her own best advocate. 

“Come over tonight for a rubber of 
bridge,” said I, feeling for the knob—my 
eyes were misty and I could searcely see 
it. “I must do some errands, since I’m 
in town.” 

But they didn’t come. “ We’re not 
coming home early,” Esther telephoned 
me. “I’m taking Ernest to dinner in 
town—on my new allowance, Agnes, on 
my nice, new allowance.” 

And TI, ineurable optimist in spite of 
my croakings, I see in this and in Tad’s 
early aequaintance with the humiliation 
of the transgressor, a promise that he, too, 
has come into his better heritage. 
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A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


man's character and occupation.’ '— Ruskin. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is 
starting this new depart- 
ment because it realizes how 
dearly every woman loves a 
home and how eager she is 
to put her very best ideas 
into that home. You may 
think that architecture is a profession, 
and that its terms are technical, but you 
must not think that. You must not think 
that such terms as cornices and water- 
tables, door lintels and window aprons, 
the details of balustrades and stair newels, 
have a specialized sound, for they inter- 
pret in their every ogee molding, and 
in their very material form your concep- 
tion of home and reveal to every passer- 
by the reality of that conception. 

A house has the human qualities of its 
inhabitants. It can be sincere and truth- 
ful in its very floor plan and sane in the 
unperverted common sense of its propor- 
tions. Its windows ean look out upon 
a world of imagination and fancy; and 
a door can be poetry itself. 

The handmaidens of domestic arehi- 
tecture are many and inseparably at- 
tached. A house has its furnishings. 
Every chair and table, every desk and 
bedstead, is the heir of a historie past and 
rich in aneedote and story. Rugs date 
back to the rock-cut tombs of Beni-Has- 
san in Egypt 2600 B C and owe to een- 
turies of Persian genius the best of their 
designs. Pictures are not mere space 
divisions on our walls. They may be 
mere black and white prints, but they 
can open up to our daily lives the best 
and most beautiful conceptions of Euro- 
pean civilization. There is nothing so 
small in the house, from the binding of 


‘IT would have our dwelling houses built to be lovely, full of pleasantness, and expressing each 


a book to kitehen pots and pans, but it 
ean contribute its full quota of meaning 
and of beauty to the home atmosphere. 
I believe in eulture, in intellectual life, in 
ideas; but I believe in expressing them 
in our home surroundings and in making 
them a part of our everyday home life. 

The garden of a house is but its outer 
expression and it ean be full of a woman’s 
thoughis. It ean have the romanee of 
an old-fashioned flower garden, the mod- 
ern trimness of shrubs or the beauties of 
the woodland; and in its very eare a 
woman will not only find a sweet peace 
but a charming bond with all the growing 
world about her, the world of flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

Architecture is an art that is closely 
allied to the other arts, and together these 
allies construct for man a home where 
he may lead a dignified and happy exist- 
ence. They help him to express himself 
in terms of beauty. Arehiteeture is, 
however, not only interested in estheties, 
but in health and morality as well. 

Homes with sunshine and pure air 
ean alone wipe out the Great White 
Plague The terrible death rate of a con- 
gested district of population is arous- 
ing the publie conscience and a keen feel- 
ing of responsibility for the homes of 
the poorer classes. The Rothsehild 
workingmen’s apartments in Paris were 
designed by Monsieur Reys upon a scien- 
tifie knowledge of air currents and ven- 
tilation, upon light rays and penetration. 
Yet they are expressed in terms of beauty, 
because the beautiful way is the only good 
and thorough expression of anything. 
We are all acquainted with the working- 
men’s villages in England that open up 
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to our imagination so many ways in 
whieh our own community life could be 
improved, 

Domestie architecture has grown won- 
derfully in genius during the last twenty 
years, but nothing can compare with its 
dreams of a future when its genius shall 
become so all pervasive that everyone of 
us, whether we live in the suburbs or on 
the farm, in tenements or artisan’s cot- 
tnges, may have a beautiful home. For 
only then ean we seem to justify our 
existence with the face of nature that 
expresses itself in perfeetion and profu- 
sion of loveliness, and only then will it 
be truly a demoeratie art, not an unusual 
profession, but a usual oceupation, of 
natural and inereasing interest to every 
lover of home. 

This department keeps “open house 
to each and every reader. Be free to 
ask questions, to be answered through 
these columns, or, if stamped and. self- 
addressed envelope be inelosed, to be 
answered personally. 


GARDENING INDOORS 


OUSE plants is a prosy name for 

something that is not prosy, for 

the ereen and flowers in our homes 
that bridge the winter and that keep fresh 
in our hearts the joy of growing things. 
Every leaf and bud is precious in the 
winter in a way that the summer in its 
luxuriousness could hardly understand. 
llouse plants are not like eut flowers, 
that die too soon. They have a veassur- 
ing presence and a quiet trustfulness in 
the coming of springtime. 

If you want window boxes and your 
sills are too narrow to hold them, it is not 
a difficult matter to have wider sills made, 
with neat wooden brackets to support 
them. Another way is to have a shelf 
hinged on to the sill and supported by 
movable brackets. A window with a 
window box should have only side ecur- 
inins reaching to the sill and respeetful, 
too, of the window box importance. <A 
window box may be a great teacher, to 
« curtain, of simplicity and color. 

[ know a lady. Everything she touches 
zrows. She will take home your poin- 
settias and bring them back in full bloom 
the next Christmas. She takes home the 
plants that others would see die and they 
bloom for her. If you ask her what soils 
she uses or what exposures, she will tell 
you she does not know. She seems to 
have an intuitive knowledge, an instinet. 
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I have to learn everything by expe- 
rience and my experience is fraught with 
failures. The first time I grew hya- 
cinths, I read the directions very -eare- 
fully, and followed them by putting the 
bulbs wholeheartedly into the water and 
blaming the bulb growers for their deeay. 
If you are like me, you will find that 
neither the infinite vastness of mathe- 
matieal astronomy nor the painstaking 
intricacies of quantitative chemistry will 
help you in the common sense of raising 
plants. 

Common sense, our florist tells me, is 
the very first essential in raising house 
plants. He prefers its humble sound to 
that of such words as intuition and in- 
stinet. It is absolutely essential in water- 
ing. No expert formule ean take its 
place. A plant may be watered daily and 
not have enough to drink, or a plant may 
be watered daily and drowned. A house 
plant needs thorough watering to refresh 
its every root, but it is not an aquatic. 
After thoroughly watering, wait until 
the surface looks dry. <As for feeding 
plants, when the roots have filled the pot 


“and the plant eomes to a standstill, it 


is hungry. A weak solution of sheep or 
cow manure, a dose of nitrate of soda, 
one teaspoonful to five gallons of water, 
or a tablespoontul of bone meal, well 
mixed in, are nourishing, 

One of the ten commandments of polite 
society is clean finger nails, which proves 
eonelusively the unhealthiness of polite 
society, for nothing is so healthful as 
soiling the hands by puttering in the 
good earth. You ean tell its very good- 
ness by feeling of it. A soil for house 
plants must be light and porous: garden 
soil, loam and some sharp sand with leaf 
mold or deeayed wood mixed in and some 
chareoal at the bottom. To wear gloves 
while gardening is like wearing hand- 
euffs. Flower pots will roughen hands, 
but I would rather rub on cold cream for 
a half hour afterward while I recall the 
pleasure | have had. 


MY AUTUMNAL FARMING 


S SOON as the end of September 
arrives, I find myself at the seed 
store three or four times before the 
bulbs are on sale. It is this new interest 
in bulbs and potting plants that makes 
us outlive the frost and the blackening 
of the cosmos. 
I always buy enough Chinese lilies to 
decorate the living room at Christmas 
time. Chinese lilies bloom Iuxuriantly, 
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even for a beginner, and gave me much 
encouragement during my first attempts. 
Plant them in deep pebbles. When you 
bring them to the light do not let their 
leaves grow too rapidly, for it will hurt 
the bloom. This year I am going to try 
lilies-of-the-valley. I am told they will 
bloom by Christmas day. Can you imag- 
ine anything more sweet than a pot of 
home-grown lilies for the Christmas din- 
ing table? In January Roman hyacinths 
bloom and also give a pure white joy 
to the dining table. To feel the real joy 
of winter table flowers you must grow 
them yourself. 

I grow three dozen daffodils and bring 
them to bloom in the yellow room, and 
after that I fill the window with red 
tulips. Red tulips look well with ma- 
hogany furnishings, but there are only a 
few kinds that do well in the house. 
Bulbs do not want too much sunshine, but 
they want plenty of water. I have a 
friend whose bulbs are always very sue- 
cessful. She says it is not the soil that 
counts, but the watering. She puts the 
bulbs into the eoolest place in her cel- 
lar and sprinkles them to keep them from 
being dust-dry. Then when their little 
heads peep up, she brings them to her 
laundry window and from then waters 
them thoroughly until they bloom. She 
plants white nareissus and jonquils that 
bloom earlier than her Chinese lilies. 
After that her window box is filled with 
a row of snowdrops, a row of  scilla 
Sibirica and yellow crocuses. The grape 
hyacinth also looks well with these small 
flowers. After that she has eanary yel- 
low hyaeinths. Hyacinths ean be selected 
to mateh the color of the rooms. Last 
spring I saw rows of light blue and pale 
pink hyacinths in front of a city hall, 
and it made me think how lovely they 
would look in the window of a light blue 
room. In a room with white painted 
woodwork and dark blue linen on the 
walls, dark blue and white hyacinths 
would feel at home. 

Some people think that color sensitive- 
ness is a kind of wealthy luxury, but the 
very reason I believe in color sensitive- 
ness is because it is something we ean all 
cultivate without expense for our hap- 
piness. It translates the soul’s simplicity 
and speaks of human temperaments. To 
me a crudely designed and colored wall- 
paper is the epitome of a troubled soul, 
and a quiet wall owes its greatest charm 
to the opportunities it offers for fioral 
decorations. 


When I first started to grow geraniums 
in our windows, | was in the habit of 
forgetting all about them until the cool 
October nights came round. Then | would 
make clippings and spend the winter 
getting them ready to bloom. My expe- 
rience was much like that of Sir Mareus 
Ordeyne: 

“I prefer geraniums to orchids. | 
have a row of pots of geraniums, and the 
united efforts of Stenson, Antoinette and 
myself have not yet sueceeded in making 
them bloom; but I love the unassuming 
velvety leaves.” 

Last year I had the young geraniums 
rooted by the time November came, but 
still they would not vie with the blooming 
geraniums I saw in so many farmhouse 
windows. This summer I planted large, 
healthy geraniums in pots and put them 
back into the earth. I am keeping them 
pinehed back and blossomless in the hope 
of having them bloom all winter long. 

I wonder whether geraniums and _ be- 
gonias really do grow better in tin eans 
than in pots. Some country women say 
so, and last winter we had some gera- 
niums in tin-lined brown Japanese window 
baskets and in the window above them 
some in flower pots on brass trays, and 
the ones in the tin bloomed first. 

The Japanese window baskets look well 
in a room with brown woodwork and can 
be matehed in lamp. shades, wallflower 
holders, hanging baskets and vase holders. 
Window boxes of Teco and of other 
green or blended pottery furnish a quiet 
setting for plants and look especially well 
when filled with ferns. If you like to 
see flower pots and think they add a 
homey touch, a copper tray is neat and 
serviceable. You ean have it made at 
any tinsmith’s the length and breadth of 
the sill, with edges turned up one or one 
and one-half inches and well rounded off. 
If you do metal work yourself, you ean 
fully appreciate what a fine chance a 
copper window box offers in hammered 
designs. The plaster boxes with Della 
Robbia friezes would be especially attract- 
ive to children, while if you have a gar- 
den room there are many new effeets that 
ean be worked in cement. Wooden win- 
dow boxes with panels of tiles, or tile 
window boxes with tile panels, are very 
interesting. The Delft tiles are. still 
much used, but the newer effects are got- 
ten with such American tiles as_ the 
Grueby, Rookwood and Moravian, I am 
thinking of Moravian tiles in bluish 
greens with their Moorish suggestiveness, 
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but the Moravian tiles with their many 
shapes and patterns offer an almost end- 
less opportunity for the expression of 
individual taste. The most important 
thing to bear in mind in choosing window 
boxes is to have them quiet enough so 
they do not pale the flowers in color nor 
outvie them in design. 

I have some Gloire de Lorraine begonias 
that bloom luxuriantly despite the fact 
that the florist does not recommend them 
for house culture. How plants do reveal 
the truths of class distinetions! The 
Lorraine always has a fascination for me 
in its blooming. The flowers do not open 
in the regulation way. You think tlie 
heart-shaped flower perfect, when it drops 
another heart shape to complete itself. 
If you have seen the begonias in full 
bloom in the botanieal gardens at Frank- 
furt, Germany, you know their artistie 
possibilities. I used to think them, in 
the vernacular of Matthew Arnold, Phil- 
istines, and, as every schoolgirl knows, 
Matthew Arnold’s Philistines are without 
sweetness and light. But now I know 
that a window box with begonias can be 
a marvel in the color arrangement and 
combination of its leaves. 


LONG-LEAVED AND LONG-NAMED 


OR bedrooms where the windows are 

kept open all night in the coldest 

weather we have found nothing so 
good as the asparagus. Our plants have 
not only lived for the three years we 
have them, but have grown so that we 
have had to subdivide them. 

The popularity of ferns in the house 
is so great that I suppose there is hardly 
a home in our land without them. About 
seventy-five per cent of the ferns used 
in ferneries belong to the Ptéris family. 
The common brake is a Ptéris, but most 
of its fernery kindred do not even bear 
a family resemblance to it so far as looks 
go. My favorite is the dark green, cor- 
iaceous Ptéris adiantoides. It looks very 
much like a young holly fern, which is 
also a splendid house grower, even under 
trying cireumstanees, and grows to good 
size. 

I know two ladies who have good sue- 
eess with maidenhair; they have found 
just the light it loves and are careful 
never to let it get dry. The maidenhair 
is hardly a fern for the beginner, al- 
thongh Dreer’s eatalog mentions the Adi- 
antum Croweanuum as one of the six 
best house ferus. The Aspidium T'sussi- 
mense is a Japanese dwarf fern and one 


of the best for fern dishes, while the 
Polystichum Capense, a native of Capa of 
Good Hope, is good beeause it is unin- 
fested with insects. 

Sometimes a fern will look so sick in 
a day or two it will make your heart ache, 
and yet you will not be able to detect any 
bugs. A worm may be in the pot and a 
good dose of soap water will drive him 
out and make the plant feel well again. 
Some women dose their plants with cas- 
tor oil, but that is too bad tasting and 
human a remedy to do even a well plant 
any good. It only makes the soil rancid. 

Of course, everyone knows the virtues 
of the Boston fern. Its only enemy is 
the mealy bug. The Boston fern was a 
modification of the sword fern, which was 
too stiff for house decoration. Now the 
Boston fern has many modifications. Our 
neighbors have window baskets with the 
dwarf Boston fern, which is compact, 
bushy and low. The Whitmani is the 
showiest of the Boston ferns. 

In getting aequainted with the moditi- 
eations of the Boston ferns, you feel as 
though you were looking up a genealogi- 
eal table. As for Latin names, they have 
a certain awe-inspiring aloofness. I al- 
ways connect them with the Matterhorn 
and Monte Rosa and the glacial region 
to be seen on a climb to the Gornergrat. 
There was a Bavarian eavalry major with 
us on our climb. He always spent his 
vacations in Swiss walking trips and 
made a Latin specialty of the Alpine 
flowers. It all sounded very wonderful 
to me at the time, but now I have a feel- 
ing that every woman in the home has 
an equal chance of cultivating Latin 
names in her window boxes. The exten- 
sive views of mountain tops are glorious, 
but so also are the intensive views of 
home. 


THE HOUSE O’ DREAMS 


N OUR correspondence we are at- 
tracted by an oft-recurring sentence: 
“We cut out a cottage that appeared 

some years ago and preserved it in our 
scrapbook, feeling that it would be of 
interest when we built our house. That 
time is now here.” 

One young woman has ealled her serap- 
book the “ House o’ Dreams.” Such a 
scrapbook with clippings of several years 
is sure to prove its value in the training 
of taste as well as in its gathering of 
interesting material. It need not restrict 
itself to house exteriors and plans. It 
can paste in wallpaper and textile sam- 
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ples that may be of use and can collect 
all sorts of data on house furnishings 
from pictures of fireplaces and bedsteads 
to lamps and vases. Last winter the chil- 
dren next door built a scrapbook house 
for their paper dolls, and it was an as- 
tonishingly complete house in all its 
furnishings. This same idea is used in 
an educational way in various schools. It 
is a course in artistic furnishing and 
decoration and is made practical by tak- 
ing notes on the prices of the various 
furnishings. Such “ Houses o’ Dreams ” 
are sure to prepare for the “ House of 
Reality,” and to hasten its coming. 
Color schemes 

A serapbook ean have a few de luxe 
pages for color illustrations that help to 
suggest color schemes. How many times 
we are asked to suggest color schemes, 
“because I don’t want the regulation 
green living room”! <A living room ean 
be green without being regulation green. 
Walter Appleton Clark’s St Rose is sug- 
gestive. There could be a high greenish 
gray wainscoting with a blackish green 
wall covering above it traced with gold. 
Then there could be suggestions of deep 
rose color in the chair coverings and 
curtains. 

A bronze green is not a regulation 
green. There was a window in a fashion- 
able Philadelphia shop full of papers 
and draperies in bronze green. They 
were rich and restful. A bronze green 
wallpaper holds its color for years and 
grows in beauty of tone. The English 
fiber papers come in a strong green and 
have a fresh new feeling in their texture 
and color. 

A living room need not be green at 
all. Brown and dull gold are good colors 
for the wall, with brown woodwork, and 
ean be offset with tonehes of old French 
blue in the furnishings. If you do not 
want the regulation brown woodwork, a 
gray or silver gray stain is pleasing with 
a gray wall covering and touches of burnt 
orange. Dark greenish blue or lavender 
blue are also good wall colors with gray. 

Walter Appleton Clark has an illus- 
tration in the Awakening of Helena 
Richie that shows an attractive toning 
of white woodwork. It has a faint yel- 
lowish tint with a pale suggestion of 
green in it. The paper is a faint pink 
with tiny bunches of pink flowers and a 
diamond tracing. The draperies, chair 
slips and bedspread could be like the 
color of Helena’s dress, a strong blue. 
In the window of a wholesale house in 
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New York there was a color suggestion 
something like this in a_ plain, blue- 
ribbed silk against a fanciful linen taf- 
feta in pale pink. There was also a 
golden brown silk against an old-fash- 
ioned blue design. 

Jessie Willeox Smith and _ Elizabeth 
Shippen Green both use decorative fab- 
rics in a very attractive way. Who can 
tell how much their influence has counted 
in bringing linen taffetas and eretonnes 
and similar materials into their own once 
more? A well-known store in New York 
that six years ago had nothing but a 
spotting of red roses in these materials 
has now a large assortment of old-fash- 
ioned imaginative designs; and although 
it is a high-priced place, it does not only 
carry an expensive line of French mate- 
rials, but a large variety of good English 
fabrics, many of which are less than a 
dollar a yard. 

Perhaps the use of high, white wood 
paneling, plain papers and light tints in 
bedrooms has also helped in this artistic 
development. Where much pattern is 
used, it must be as faint and monotonous 
as possible, but with plain walls individ- 
uality and faney are refreshing. In the 
Decoration of Houses, by Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Jr, there are some 
charming pages in the chapter on bed- 
rooms on cottons and linens of the eight- 
eenth eentury. The earliest printed eot- 
tons were imported from India and 
China, and the French designers absorbed 
their fantastie gayety and variety. These 
cottons furnished a _ refreshing change 
from the pompous richness of damask 
and broeatelle and served as appropriate 
curtains and slipeovers for the petits ap- 
partements then in fashion, with their 
painted wall paneling and bare brick or 
parquet floors. They could, too, be 
changed with the seasons. The hangings 
and eovers of the queen’s bedroom at Ver- 
sailles were changed four times a year. 


Barrie and color schemes 


In thinking of the educational drama, 
the third act of Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows has an interesting color 
note. The gray-green dress of Maude 
Adams blends subtly with the high wood 
wainscoting in the room. It is a modern 
touch that is suggestive of Maggie Wyl- 
lie’s cultural development. In the first 
act, you remember, she is unaware of the 
virtues of old mahogany, and nightly 
covers up the sole gilt chair. 

The blue and white room in Sentimen- 
tal Tommy that belongs to Miss Ailie, a 
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school teacher of Thrums, also shows 
Barrie’s interest in color schemes. He 
speaks of it with his usual quaint humor 
touched with pathos. Miss Ailie had to 
have something to love after her sister, 
Miss Kitty, died, and she loved this room. 
Everything in the room was blue and 
white or both. There were white blinds 
and blue eurtains, a blue table eover and 
a white erumb cloth, a white sheepskin 
with a blue footstool on it, blue chairs 
dotted with white buttons. Only white 
flowers eame into this room where there 
were blue vases to receive them. Even 
the books had blue alpaca coverings. 
Miss Ailie reeeived here in a white dress 
with blue braid, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FARMHOUSE 


N THE Farm Home Inquiry and in 

the whole diseussion of farm happi- 

ness there has been but little said 
about the content a good-looking house 
gives. Many a woman on the farm would 
grow enthusiastic over her home if she 
saw the chances it has in beauty. There 
is one thing that some farm women have 
not yet discovered that is always a peeu- 
liar souree of happiness to women, and 
that is that the old-fashioned farm- 
house is fashionable—so fashionable that 
whether it be a square farmhouse, a ree- 
tangular farmhouse with a lower side 
extension, or a lean-to, it is serving as a 
model for some of the best architects 
in their suburban and country house 
practice. 

It is a good thing to enjoy the virtues 
of your home. If you have a low white 
farmhouse with a gable roof, if you have 
green shutters and small-paned windows, 
and a fine simple poreh at the front door 
instead of a piazza across the whole 
front, you ought to grow enthusiastic 
over your good fortune. As soon as you 
do that, you will begin to think of im- 
provements, and your life will be full 
of the hope that planning brings. I am 
a great believer in planning, not only 
hecause it is hopeful, but because it bears 
results. 

One of the things that I eould not get 
along without on a farm is a white, old- 
fashioned fence with picturesque fence 
posts. A farmhouse needs a small spot 
all its own that the ehieckens and ducks 
ean’t visit and where eherry trees with 
falling fruit are not allowed to attract 
flies; where honeysuckle vines climb over 
the kitehen piazza and borders of peren- 
nials grow in gay profusion about the 


house and by the walks. You may think 
[ ought to begin with running water, 
bathrooms, lighting plants and all the 
available labor-saving devices for a farm- 
house, but I am thinking now of little 
yays in which a small farmhouse can be 
made more beautiful. As for labor, it 
is much easier to do much work in a place 
that is beautiful and contented than to 
do a little work in a place that has an 
aimless, discontented air with no dignity 
nor well-being about it. 

In small suburban houses there is a 
tendeney to combine the dining room 
with the living room, either by placing 
the dining table in a nook or by having 
a large opening between the rooms. 
These houses usually have small kitchens, 
whieh is really all that is needed in sub- 
urban communities with all the improve- 
ments and with tradespeople ealling 
every day. 

In a farmhouse there ought to be a 
large kitchen, because so much more time 
must be spent in it. A large kitehen 
should not be one that means unnecessary 
steps, but one that means cheerfulness 
and plenty of air and ventilation. Sueh 
a kitehen can easily be made to serve as 
a dining room. Many farmhouses have 
not yet outgrown the habit of closed-up 
rooms, Which is a pity, because they mean 
a loss of labor and not a saving. It 
would be better to be quite radical and 
tear down a few partitions in order to 
have two large living rooms, one a kitchen 
full of well-being and the other a sitting 
room habitable with use. More farm 
people would make such changes if they 
realized how reckless city people are get- 
ting to be with partitions. Think how 
radical even the rows of brown-stone 
houses are when they combine the narrow 
hall and the narrow parlor into a well- 
proportioned living room and make way 
with the steep staireases for agreeable 
ones with turns and landings. 

No farmhouse ought to be anything 
but bright and full of cheerful color in 
these days when there are so many easily 
used stains and paints and water colors 
on the market, and when light-painted 
woodwork and tinted walls are the fash- 
ion, If your woodwork is painted a dark 
brown, you ean remove the paint and 
make it look fresh and new by putting on 
a few thin coats of light paint. White, 
cream color, pale yellow, light bluish 
green, pale blue and even a deep blue are 
all good. I slept last summer in a small 
farmhouse bedroom that impressed me 
very much. It had whitewashed walls. 
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The mantelshelf, doors and all the wood- 
work and furniture were painted a deep 
blue. In its refreshing effect it was like 
the starched Swiss curtains at its win- 
dows. This same farmhouse had some 
beams in the living room that time had 
mellowed brown, Such a brown is, of 
course, a great asset in a house and 
should not be touched, There is a great 
difference between a brown that time has 
wrought or a stained or fumed brown and 
brown paint. 

For a kitchen a light bluish green for 
the woodwork and a mat yellow for the 
walls are serviceable and good to look 
at. There is a well-known and much ad- 
vertised preparation of calcium sulphate 
that comes in good colors and that only 
needs mixing with water to be easily 
applied to walls or even to wallpaper. 

| was at a farmhouse last week where 
two teachers had spent some Saturdays 
tinting their rooms with these colors. In 
one of the rooms there was furniture 
whose yellow varnish finish elashed with 
the color of the walls. One of the young 
ladies was using a brown varnish stain 
to improve it. She found herself in great 
difficulties. In doing over furniture, a 
varnish remover should first ‘be sponged 
on to remove the varnish before the new 
work is started. Then it is well to apply 
the stain so it sinks into the wood and to 
rub the surface clean before applying a 
varnish, It is better to use the stain and 
varnish separately, but L would not use 
varnish on farmhouse furniture. If I 
did, I would rub it down to a very dull 
finish. High polish is not in good repute 
at present. 

There are many fashions that are very 
appropriate for farmhouses. The colo- 
nial and Caleutta nets make very pretty 
eurtains for small-paned windows, Last 
June I walked along a street in Phila- 
delphia that had a number of furniture 
shops. They all had valuable mahogany 
pieces in their windows and almost in- 
variably some rag rugs. A rag rug in 
good color combination is in exeellent 
taste in a farmhouse bedroom. Another 
good fashion is the popularity of those 
eighteenth-eentury chairs that were so 
much used in the colonial country houses. 
Windsor armehairs and  comb-backed 
rockers stained brown are much used in 
living rooms, while the simpler Windsor 
chair and rockers or the various kinds of 
slat-and-banister backs could be used in 
the other rooms and painted the color of 
the woodwork. 
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THE DUPLEX APARTMENT 


STYLE of apartment that is 

rapidly growing in popularity in 

New York city is the duplex. There 
is one of colonial design and decoration 
on Gramerey Park in which Richard 
Watson Gilder and Jules Guerin, the 
artist, are interested. It is a homey solu- 
tion of the apartment problem and works 
up into good floor plans. Some people 
live in apartments to avoid stairs and 
to live all on one floor, but to others a 
staircase has an added suggestion of 
hominess. In a duplex apartment this 
longing for a staircase is satistied. The 
sleeping rooms are placed on the floor 
above the living reoms and are connected 
by a private stairease. When you are 
onee in a duplex apartment and have 
closed the door upon the publie hall, you 
can feel that you are in a two-story house 
of your own. It adds much to the 
niceties of living and especially to the 
niecties of entertaining to have the sleep- 
ing rooms apart from the living and serv- 
ice rooms in this way. It also obviates 
the long, narrow eorridors which a nar- 
row-front apartment of six or eight 
rooms cannot often escape. There are 
two front and two rear apartments on 
every two floors. The front apartments 
have eight rooms and the rear ones six. 
Besides this there are a few kitchenette 
apartments on the sixth and eleventh 
floors that have a living room, two bed- 
rooms, two baths and a pantry for light 
cooking. 

The front apartments have a large liv- 
ing room, 16 feet 6 inches by 24 feet, 
with a group of windows opening upon a 
baleony. This growing use of balconies 
in apartments does not only show a grow- 
ing love of fresh air and out-of-doors, 
but a growing appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of artistie living. Both the liv- 
ing room and the dining room which 
opens upon it have fireplaces for wood or 
coal, There is a feeling of good propor- 
tion in the rooms such as many apartment 
plans cannot devise on account of the 
exigencies of space. 

In the rear apartments the private 
stairs lead direetly from the living room, 
and in thus saving space also add to the 
charm of the room. 

The rentals of New York apartments 
are always interesting to outsiders, In 
this Gramerey Park duplex, the front 
apartments, with eight rooms, rent for 
from $2,750 to $3,400 a year; the rear 
duplex apartments for from $2,000 to 
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$2,500 a year; and the kitchenettes for 
from $1,600 to $1,700 a year. The loca- 
tion on Gramerey Park is especially at- 
tractive, because it is not a publie park, 
but one that you must have a property 
owner’s key to enter. 
DOOR DESIGNS 


T gives me pleasure to send to an 


inquiring subseriber some door 
designs. Fig 2 shows off the grain 


of the wood well and is to be reeom- 
mended where interesting woods are used, 
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be more suited to bird’s-eye maple than 
Fig 2. It is a lighter design and so 
would go better with the more delicate 
wood, Fig 1 is a good design for the 
second floor when Fig 2 is used for the 
first floor. The “tradespeople window ” 
of Design 3 is a great conserver of heat 
in the winter. Fig 5 is much used in 
country and seashore cottages. Figs 4 
and 6 are included beeause they are good 
designs that can be bought in stock doors 
and so are in a position to supply a 
need where especially made doors are 
out of the question, 


such as oak, chestnut and_ bird’s-eye 
maple. Upon consideration, Fig 1 would 
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Various types of doors adapted to different woods and designed for specific purposes 
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A house which, in no small degree, depends upon clapboards for its artistic appearance 


A ‘‘Living-Room’’ House 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


LAPBOARDS are just 
humble, everyday boards, 
of which we are not apt 
to expect flights of the 
imagination. Yet even 
clapboards have possibili- 
ties that make them seem 
like a new and fresh idea. The clap- 
boards of the house in the illustration 
are ten inches wide and have a certain 
frank and straightforward look that clap- 
boards do not have often enough. They 
seem too often a timid material, depend- 
ing altogether for beauty upon extrane- 
ous ornamentation and lack the thorough- 
bred look that a material has that can 
express itself without such ornamentation. 

The house of the illustration is painted 
white with drab green trim, and a shingled 
roof in grayish black. Its first floor has 
all casement windows and the second 
floor all sash windows. This tendency 
of combining decorative window effects 


on the first floor with the regular features 
of the sash window on the second is 
noticeable in recent houses. It empha- 
sizes the importance of the first floor 
and makes the seeond floor suggestive of 
uniformity in the sleeping rooms. When 
the first floor has an added effect of 
hight, the shuttered windows of the see- 
ond floor often have the decorative value 
of a frieze. The use of a frieze in color 
is seen in some concrete houses between 
the windows and is very effective. In this 
house, where the first floor windows are 
low and small, the lattice work for vines 
gives a good accent. There is great 
variety in the windows to be used for the 
first floor. There can be the studio-like 
easements, such as Albro and Lindeberg, 
the architects, have designed for certain 
Long Island homes. Delano and Aldrich 
built a house at Mt Kiseo, N Y, that has 
a easement window with four mullions 
and a transom on either side of the 
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entrance door, and on the second floor 
are eleven sash windows, all in a row, 
although three are tripled over the 
entrance door. These architects, in the 
Russell Sage memorial hall at Northfield, 
Mass, have used this effect in a colonial 
design by using decorative brick panels 
and regular sash windows on the second 
floor with high ornamental ecurved-top 
windows on the first floor. French win- 
dows and loggias can also be used in an 
artistie way. 

This style is a natural development, 
caused by what might be called the “ liv- 
ing room” house plan, of which this 
small house is an illustration. It has 
been built for a family with one small 
son and ean easily be eared for without 
a maid. In many localities where maids 
are searece it would seem profitable not 
to live in dreams of future service, but 
io meet the situation in the very house 
plan. The pleasures of housework are 
inextrieably bound up in the house plan. 
A house plan ean affeet your very idea 
of the universe itself and make you 
believe it either a place for the toilsome 


scrubbing of unprofitable passageways or 
for the sociable sweeping and dusting of 
pleasure-giving rooms. 

A good question to ask when planning 
a house is: “ Will this room, or pantry, 
or passageway, or improvement, pay in 
pleasure what it means in work?” If 
you have no butler and are not likely to 
have one, is it profitable in a small house 
to have a butler’s pantry with a warming 
closet and a butler’s sink? Does a laun- 
dry shoot pay for the space it occupies? 
Can you afford a special reception room, 
or should that space be given up to the 
family life in general? The answer is 
sure to be good if it is sincere, prompted 
not by small vanities and false strivings, 
but by noble aspirations. 

The trim of this house is red gum with 
oak panels for the seat and birch doors. 
The red gum is a large and beautiful 
tree of the Southern forests, its wood 
a close grain with lovely marking and a 
rich brown color. It has proved very 
satisfactory nailed on good and tight 
with tenpenny finishing nails. It is said 
to be entirely reliable when prepared 


The hall and dining room, showing the casement windows from the inside 
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A “LIVING-ROOM” 


HOUSE 


The living room, showing the double glass doors opening onto the porch 


under proper manufacturing methods. 

English fiber paper looks well with red 
gum woodwork. It has a texture in har- 
mony with the wood’s satiny softness. In 
the dining room there is a frieze of yel- 
low chrysanthemums on a brown back- 
ground. Many people, and even reliable 
decorators, use these flowered paper friezes 
with burlap. The texture of paper and 
burlap are so different that they do not 
seem to me a harmonious combination. 


FIRST FLOOR 


Burlap seems to need a stenciled frieze 
in a conventionalized design upon its own 
texture to be really appropriate. A paper 
frieze looks much richer with a fiber 
paper below it, for the colors as well as 
the textures are more in accord. 

This house was designed by Mann and 
MaeNeille of New York for a New Jer- 
sey suburb. It is 33 feet by 23 feet, 
and was comparatively inexpensive to 
build. 
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The Duchess 


By Zona Gale 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


HE Duchess of Northum- 

berland drew her blue 
velvet skirts about her, 
swept down the marble 
stairs and stepped in the 
castle kitchen. There 
she found the teakettle 
boiling and steaming to the ceiling, which 
signified that the hour for washing the 
great panful of dishes in the sink had 
arrived apace. The Duchess turned off 
the gas range and poured the water and 
set to work; but not for one instant did 
she cease pretending. 

This was no ordinary dish washing. 
It seemed that never had the gold and 
silver plate of the Northumberlands— 
“ Northumberland” had been chosen be- 
cause it sounded high birth in all its 
rolling syllables—never had the heredi- 
tary plate been touched save by hands 
of the blood. To no servant were the 
precious vessels to be intrusted, nor even 
to the ladies in waiting on the Duchess 
Helena. Instead, with a cloth woven 
by her own fair fingers, she herself, by 
the enameled trencher, performed the 
task discharged by the ladies of North- 
umberland since the beginning of the 
dukedom. 

Here was the golden beaker whose 
brim no lips save those of the dukes of 
the line had ever touched. It looked, to 
be sure, uncommonly like the huge, yel- 
low, fluted cup in which the Duchess’s 
father drank his coffee at breakfast, but 
there was more to the matter than that. 
So, too, there was far more than one 
would suppose to this, the pancake tureen 
—-in reality the huge, golden wassail bowl 
from which, for centuries, had flowed at 
holiday time the Yuletide punch. And 
here, most precious of all, was the gob- 
let which the king’s own lips had pressed 
on the night when he fled from his pal- 
ace and took refuge in the halls of the 
Northumberlands—what a splendid king’s 
goblet a nickel syrup pitcher makes! 
the Duchess parenthetically observed. 
And here was the silver spoon given by 
the hand of the old queen mother her- 


self.... 
It required half an hour of this before 


2, 


the Bagley breakfast dishes were finally 
washed and dried and in the eupboard. 
And the Duchess was just “ brushing 
up ” the kitehen—one of the jewels hav- 
ing been lost from the queen-mother’s 
spoon handle and no one else being ’ 
trusted to recover it—when there was a 
step on the back porch and John ap- 
peared and stood outside the screen, say- 
ing nothing. 

Now, the Duchess was conscious of two 
things: first, the little heart pat which 
always came at sight of John in church, 
John passing the house, John in general; 
but chiefly she was conscious of the vague 
irritation that John was John and not 
her duke. To be sure, John looked the 
part well enough—she was willing to 
admit that; but he did not act it. For 
the lad was distressingly shy, and he 
usually stood as he stood now, saying noth- 
ing, moving his feet in a kind of anguish 
at nothing at all. Save on the rare times 
when they were alone together. Then 
John was different, as if he were some- 
way set free; though, to be sure, as he 
stood there on the back porch, John was 
in the pangs of saying his “ good morn- 


ing. 

“Hello, John,” said the Duchess. “Is 
that you?” 

“ Yes, it is,” said John, with a manner 
of polite assent. “ Want to go—”’ 

“T’ve asked you over and over,” the 
Duchess observed with a shade of em- 
phasis, “ to go to the front door—or, any- 
how, the side. Do you like the back 
poreh best?” 

“T forgot,” said John. “TI clear for- 
got, Helen—honest. Want to go in 
town—” 

“Please hold the dustpan for me,” the 
Duchess commanded. 

“Do you want to go in town with me 
for the ride?” asked John, patiently 
stooping over the dustpan. 

“Mercy, no, thank you,” she said. 
“T’ve got too much to do.” 

The lad’s handsome face fell, and he 
looked wistfully at the girl, all his heart 
in his fine brown eyes. 

“T’ve got the new bay in the road 
wagon,” he submitted. 
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“And she herself . . 


. had brought him a foaming bow! of mead" 


“Oh, the road wagon?” the Duchess 
took thought in the matter. “ Oh, well,” 
she conceded, “I’ve got some lining to 
match. Could we get right back?” 

“And not go to the spring?” he said 
wistfully. 

“Oh, we could go to the spring for a 
minute. I mean, will you be long?” 
“Half an hour in the harness shop,” 


he told her eagerly. “ That’s all the time 
I want.” 

“ All right, then,” she decided it, “Tl 
go with you.” 

“That’s nice!” said John gladly. 

She looked at him in impatient dis- 
pleasure. “ That’s nice!” What duke 
in all England would express his satis- 
faction, his pleasure, his honor, like that? 
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Out on the many-shadowed road to 
the town it was sweet with bird song, 
with blackberry flowers, with the fine 
faint odor of bonfire smoke. Helen, in 
blue print, her bright braids wound about 
her pretty head, sat listening to John as 
they drove, her mind filled with vague 
wonder that, in her presence, he could be 
like this. She had seen him sit by the 
prettiest girls in the village, and they 
doing their best, and hoping against 
hope, because of the promise of his hand- 
some face, that he could talk to them and 
give them back their simple, happy badi- 
nage. But always John would remain 
silent, or at best he would reply in mono- 
syllables, and in discomfort so patent 
that it was appealing. 

But here alone with her on the road 
to town it was different. John was talk- 
ing, in gentle awkwardness, it is true, but 
with animation, with a kind of fulfillment 
of the nature promised by his fine, manly 
good looks and his whole big presence. 
He was telling her the pleasantest things, 
even, now and then, things about himself. 
Helen listened, pleased in spite of herself 
that it was to her that he was like this. 

But the queer part was that when she 
was with John, try as she would, Helen 
never could pretend at “Duchess.” She 
tried it now, saying to herself that she 
was in the great ducal coach, with coro- 
nets blazoned on the doors, and four 
milk-white horses and half a dozen out- 
riders, and the peasantry on their knees 
in trim rows just outside the blackberry 
hedges... . 

“We had a swarm o’ bees come to us 
yesterday,” John said at this point. 
“Father says not keep ’em, but I fixed 
’em up a place an’ I guess I'll see if 
they’ll stay. I always wanted,” he added, 
“to hev honey bees. Seems sort o’ nice 
—their makin’ the honey that way, out 
o’ your own flowers an’ clover, an’ then 
you’re eating it all winter—I donno! 
T’ll bring you some honeycomb, maybe, 
Helen. How’d you like me to bring you 
flowers that way, made into honey?” 

The vague poetry of this smote the 
Duchess, so that she forgot all about the 
great dueal coach. 

“Oh, John,” she said, “ I always think 
like that about honey, too. It isn’t like 
plain food, is it? It’s sort o’ like bein’ 
a bee an’ living on flowers yourself.” 


“Sure, it is,” John said. “That was 
the way I meant it, too.” 
It was always like that. Someway, 


when she was with John, she never could 
play Duchess. It was as if, in some shad- 
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owy place in moonlight, somebody ap- 
peared in bright raiment, so that the 
moonlight was forgotten. 

“You'll wait for me at the spring, 
won’t you?” he asked presently.- “Or 
I will, if I get through first. But I 
guess it’ll be you that’ll have to wait. I 
was | there yesterday. The columbine’s 
out. 

“Yellow or blue?” she asked. 

“Both,” John told her. “It made me 
feel sort o’ good all day—like when 
you’ve had a nice dinner, or seen a first- 
class show. Only more, you know.” 

“Yes,” Helen nodded. 

How wonderful of John to be like 
that, she thought. As a rule men didn’t 
notice columbine. And yet—the moment 
that others were with them this bright 
raiment would grow commonplace and 
John would be spellbound and silent and 
all but agonized at the necessity for the 
simplest speech. And the Duchess of 
Northumberland longed vaguely for some 
hero of romance who would, at the least, 
act like a duke, “ would know how to be 
easy whoever he was with and say as 
good as they said,’ the Duchess put it 
to herself; and for his lack she was in- 
clined to blame John rather bitterly. 

Therefore, when they reached the store 
she gave him a casual good-by and left 
him, as she usually did leave him, with 
his heart aching. Then she hurried 
through the matching of the lining, re- 
sisted the lure of the summer goods dis- 
played in the windows, and went down 
the street to the spring for fifteen blissful 
minutes, or until John should come. 

In a hollow of elover, and yellow and 
violet columbine, the little spring bubbled 
up in a eup set round with field stone, 
and the stone was overrun with climbing 
honeysuckle. Overhead the alders and 
locusts bent, and the place was quiet and 
haunted—and magnificent for pretending. 

Here the Duchess of Northumberland 
sank down, and the place became on the 
instant her bower. And now she was in 
a gown of green, with flowing sleeves, 
and a girdle cunningly wrought with 
many jewels, and she had come out into 
the castle garden to be alone. Last night, 
it seemed, there had come to the hall of 
the Northumberlands—what a ringing 
sound the fine phrase bore!—a stranger 
guest, mounted on a black steed, and 
dressed in coal-black armor. He had 
supped with them in the banquet room 
and she herself, at her father’s behest— 
how much pleasanter to be “ behested ” 
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than told to do a thing—had brought 
him a foaming bow! of mead—what was 
mead, anyway, the Duchess took time to 
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“See where she sits upon the grassie 
greene, 
(O seemely sight!)’” 
he quoted. 


wender. Afterward, before the huge, 
roaring fire they had gathered, and the 
stranger guest, so grave, so melancholy 
and of such winning sweetness of aspect, 
had told them of his adventurings by 
land and sea, and had hinted at some 
secret sorrow. (Oh, if only John had a 
secret sorrow!) And then, when she 
had sought her chamber and the eastle 
lay wrapped in moonlight, she had heard 
in the garden the touch of strings. And 
when she had thrown wide her lattice, she 
had seen the stranger guest, wrapped in 
a dark cloak, his face pale in the pale 
light, and he had sung to her the song of 
his seeret sorrow: And it was that for 
years, unknown to all and from afar, he 
had worshiped her! And she had let 
fall one rose—a red rose—and had stolen 
back to her chamber to dream of him. 
And this morning she was here in her 
bower confidently awaiting his coming 
to tell her the story with his own lips. 
(Oh, but when John came, she thought, 
and gave to the thought a sigh, he was 
perfectly likely to tell her of something 
funny that had happened in the harness 
shop!) 

The Duchess looked diseontentedly 
along the street to see if John were com- 
ing. And very near her, his footsteps 
making no sound on the path, eame— 
assuredly it was he and none other—the 
stranger guest. The stranger guest of the 
night before, come to keep with her their 
tryst. 

He was tall and grave and, if not in 
black armor, at least of so distinguished 
an appearance that the armor was not 
missed. His eap was stuffed in his 
pocket, and as he walked he was reading 
a little book. There was a eut of gar- 
ments, a earriage, a fine clearness and 
pallor of skin which showed him alien to 
her world, and an alien of distinetion. 
The Duchess sat quite still and looked 
at him. He was, it was plain, a real 
stranger guest in the town and he was 
every inch a visiting duke of a line, 
say, as ancient and honorable as_ the 
Northumberland’s own. 

He was quite close to the spring be- 
fore he saw her, but when he looked up 
it was almost as if he had expected to 
find her there, had, indeed, been think- 
ing of her as he came. And, “ How very 
extraordinary,” he said gently, and with 
his grave whimsical smile. 


“T was at this moment reading that, 
and I look up and see you before me. 
Did—did you come out of the verses to 
be a picture?” 

Now, there was about the voice of this 
stranger that which the Duchess had 
never heard before in the voice of a man. 
It was a quality bestowing strange values, 
giving subtle emphasis—rather, taking 
away emphasis and substituting intona- 
tion. And then there was a way of 
speech—was it accent or was it the ex- 
quisite purity of form of each word?— 
which made what he said like something 
before unrecognized. All this the Duchess 
did not understand, nor could she by any 
means have named it, but its effect upon 
her was extreme, the effect of the speech 
of long cultivation on imaginative sim- 
plicity and erndity. She perceived in the 
stranger an order of being transcending 
her experience. And beeause of this she 
looked up at him once, dropped her eyes, 
smiled a little and remained quite silent. 

As for the stranger, having no idea 
how her heart was beating at the en- 
counter or how bright with appreciation 
were the downeast eyes, he yet lingered 
because the little maid was so fine and 
light a thing, so ‘surprisingly like the 
very spirit of the place and of the verses. 
Surely she must have something charming 
in that charming head of hers. The very 
fact that she was sitting alone in that 
fairy place, argued that her charm spoke 
the truth about her. 

“T was merely playing, of course,” 
he somewhat apologized; “but on a 
morning like this one has to play—or 
one nearly has to. Or don’t you think 
so?” 

With all her heart she longed to ery: 
“Yes! one has to play. I am at this 
instant the Duchess of Northumberland, 
sitting in my bower!” 

But when she would have said so, she 
lifted her eyes again and met that steady, 
quizzical look bent on her face, and the 
elegance and strangeness of the man were 
like a denial of her own worth laid upon 
her. Oh, he did not mean “ playing” 
like her playing. He meant something 
delicate, made of the verses which he was 
reading and his thoughts about them; 
and to tell that she had been pretending 
“Duchess” would sound to him, before 
all things, foolish and childish. 
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So what she said in answer to his 
query was simply: “Yes, sir. I think 
so, too.” 

Perhaps it was something in the mere 
softness of her voice which held him with 
some promise of her possible response, 
if he could touch the right key. 

“T faney,” he said, meditatively, “a 
morning like this is the nearest one ever 
comes, these days, to feeling one’s self 
somebody else—freer, happier and all 
that. May—may I sit down for a mo- 
ment?” 

And the Duchess replied: “ Yes, sir.” 
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He sat on the field-stone rim of the 
spring and looked down at her. The 


‘place and the man might perfectly have 


been the bower and the hero of romance. 
The moment was an infinite satisfaction 
to her girlish wishings, as was everything 
that the stranger said. 

“This is a morning when one owes 
it to one’s self to find an adventure,” 
he observed, gravely. “And I have done 
it, you see. I—I hope that you con- 
sider that you have?” 

She was all eagerness to say gayly: 
“Oh, I have—I have! Why, don’t you 
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“* Thank God for the magic that is always in the world,’ he said reverently” 
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remember? Last night I served you with 
mead in my father’s hall. Afterward you 
serenaded me in the garden—surely you 
kept the red rose? And here we are, 
met by appointment.” She tried to say 
some of this, quite tried her best, with the 
wine of the morning flowing in her veins 
just as potently as in his, and with her 
perception of the stranger’s fineness and 
gentleness so real that there was in the 
situation itself nothing to withhold her. 
But someway the shyness that came upon 
her was as if a kind of drug had made 
her into someone else. ‘To herself she 
seemed no longer the Duchess of North- 
umberland, no, nor even Helen Bagley. 
She was merely an unhappy contrast to 
the enviable state of this stranger, who 
was all that she had merely imagined. 

“T s’pose anybody ean sit down here 
that wants to,” she heard herself reply. 

The stranger sighed a little and looked 
about him somewhat wistfully. 

“Yes,” he assented, “ anybody. Wood 
nymph or dryad or naiad of the spring. 
I thought perhaps—” 

He studied her again, more curiously. 
Surely he could not have been so utterly 
mistaken. Why, she was like a dryad— 
her slimness, her little pointed face and 
great dark eyes and slender hands—was 
it possible that they had taken the 
trouble to make these things for her with- 
out suiting to them a spirit as delicate? 
Could they have filled so tender and pro- 
phetie a vessel with banalities and mono- 
syllables? So he tried again: “Do you 
come here often?” he asked. 

“Every time I come in town—every 
time I have a chance! Prayer-meeting 
nights I get to come for a few minutes 
in the dusk. Once I was here in the 
mocnlight—” the Duchess of Northum- 
berland strove to pour it out. But she 
observed in all reality: 

“Yes, sir, I do. Quite often.” 

“T wonder why—I wonder why you 
come?” he asked. 

Why did she come! Because here lay 
the life of which at othér times she 
eaught only fragments; because here her 
spirit walked the wildwood; because, oh, 
because pretending was her life! But 
what she said was: 

“Because I think it’s so pleasant out 
og Don’t—don’t you?” she added tim- 
idly. 

“Most pleasant,” he answered absently, 
and rose from his seat beside the spring. 

The Duchess rose, too. He was going. 
Going! And she had not made him know 
who she was or how she understood what 


he understood about the morning and the 
columbine and the alders, and everything. 
But if she told him merely that she was 
a Northumberland, where in that would 
lie all the magic that lay for her in her 
pretending—the wildness, the sense of 
the far away, the long ago, the unutter- 
able glimpses which it gave her? How 
would the knowledge that she was the 
Duchess make him see that in that pre- 
tense was for her all the sorcery which 
he found in his verses and in his thoughts 
about them? But she must tell him—she 
must try to tell him that she understood 
it all. 

She took one quick step forward, a 
hand, palm outward, pushing back her 
pretty straying hair from her forehead. 
Something in her face arrested him, held 
him with the hope that, after all, the 
world was hers, in some measure, as it 
was his. 

“T—I come here a good deal,” she 
said. “TI like to be here. It’s—it’s so 
nice and cool!” 

“Yes,” he assented gently. “ Yes, it 
is. I am glad that you have it to enjoy. 
Good-by. Good-by!” 

“ Good-by,” she said, and stood staring 
after him. He took his way through 
the little wood, his eap stuffed in his 
pocket, the book of verses open in his 
hand. 

He had gone, and she had not made 
him know who she was... . 

The Duchess of Northumberland sank 
down in the clover and the columbine 
beside the well and eried. 

“ How terrible—how terrible—how ter- 
rible,” she said over and over. “ Why 
couldn’t I tell him? Why couldn’t I talk 
to him?” 

A kind of despair seized her and made 
bitter her tears. Oh, if she were to meet 
the real Northumberlands, was this the 
way it would be? Wouldn’t she be able 
to talk to them at all? Why, to this 
man she had seemed silent and stricken 
and—just like John! 

At this she ceased her weeping, and 
lifted her head, and looked away into the 
little wood. Was it like that with John 
whenever he tried to talk with strangers? 
But it must be, for she knew the richness 
and gentleness of his nature, his tender- 
ness and his imaginings, and yet to 
others he was as silent and—yes, as stu- 
pid, as she had been even now. Only to 
her—to her the deep heart opened and 
revealed its wealth of sweetness and its 
strength. 

She was sitting so, staring into the 
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little wood, when John came from the 
harness shop, and down the path, and 
found her. He saw the traces of tears 
on her face and he sat down on the rim of 
the spring where the stranger had been 
sitting, and looked at her in tender ques- 
tioning, with his heart in his face. 

“What is it that’s the matter?’ he 
asked. “ Anything?” 

No—the stranger guest in the hall of 
the Northumberlands would not have put 
it so. But to such an one how would she 
have put her reply? While to John... . 

She lifted her face and something in 
her eyes made him bend a little forward 
and look at her, and look. 

“ Helen?” he said. 

She did not answer, and her head 
drooped again until he lifted it and 
forced her to look at him. Could it be 
John who was like this to her, she won- 
dered almost fearfully, while to all the 
rest he remained a being who forever lay 
in hiding behind insufficient speech or 
walls of silence? But how wonderful 
that he was able, to her, to be himself. 
And how wonderful that, to him, she was 
no longer a stricken thing, but herself, 
utterly. And suddenly she understood 
what that meant—what it always means. 

“ Helen!” he cried. 

She smiled a little and her eyes did 
not falter, and he sprang up and stood 
before her and spoke almost roughly. 

“Don’t you look like that—don’t look 


at me like that,” he said, “unless you 
mean—everything.” 

But still her eyes smiled up in his— 
and to have seen her then, confident, allur- 
ing, one would not have believed in her 
awkwardness and smitten silence before 
the stranger guest. But the stranger 
guest and his guitar and her rose and all 
the hall of the Northumberlands were 
not heneeforth greatly to matter. 

“Mean what?” she challenged him 
softly. 

“ Mean always,’ he made it quite clear. 

And to this: “John,” she said, “I 
want to tell you something. I do mean ~ 
always.” 


“See where she sits upon the grassie 
greene, 

(O seemely sight!)’” 

The stranger had read this over, going 
through the little wood. “ Ah, well,” he 
said, “she looked like a heroine of ro- 
mance and fantasy—like a lady in her 
bower—and yet she was as commonplace 
as the daylight.” 

But later, in the town, he passed Helen 
and John, driving in the road wagon, 
behind the new bay. They were looking 
at each other and they did not even see 
him. The stranger guest stood still in 
the street and looked after them. 

“Thank God for the magie that is 
always in the world,” he said reverently. 


The Etiquette of the Palace 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


As I might, I put my trouble from me, for in a king’s dwelling was I.—Edda 


Daneing feet for palace floors 
Of enameled glow, 

Through the carven ivory doors 
Debonairly go; 

Feast it whether the red wine flow 

Sweet or bitter, for we know 

Guests must trust the hand that pours. 
Manners, ho! 


Knights of rueful countenance 
Gloom the amber hall 

Where in praise of Dame Romance 

Duleet harpings fall. 


Turn your wounds against the wall; 

Cover, when the revels eall, 

Bleeding heart with laughing glance, 
Gentles all. 


Should your spear in tourney break, 
Be the first to weave 

Garlands for the victor’s sake; 
And, at shut of eve, 

Tf the usher touch your sleeve, 

Gracefully the hint receive. 

Kiss your hand to Life and take 

ourtly leave. 
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The Younger Generation 


In re a Lace Petticoat, a White Linen Skirt and Sundry Other 
Missing Articles 


By Mrs Wil 


NE was always out of 
breath after climbing the 
long flight of stairs that 
led to Clemency’s flat over 
by the river; but after 
arriving there the weleome 
was so warm, the atmos- 

phere so soothing, that one speedily for- 
got all those tiresome steps. It was an 
atmosphere permeated with flowing, 
monotonous melody, for Clemency always 
sang at her ironing board; with the hiss- 
ing of the kettle; the purring of “ Blos- 
som,” a large striped cat; with the fresh 
fragrance of newly ironed linen; and the 
faint, lingering aroma of coffee. 

As I first tapped lightly and then 
pushed the door open, Clemeney, large, 
black as ebony, stopped short in her 
plantation song and put down her iron 
with a thump. : 

“Well, ef it ain’t Miss Win’fred! 
Hyah, you Eva,” to a tall lanky girl of 
about fifteen, bent double over one of 
Laura Jean Libbey’s novels, “ Shoo Blos- 
som outen de rocker, an’ lift de kittle 
on to de front of de stove. Well, ef dis 
ain’t a sight for sore eyes! Sit right 
down hyah, honey, an’ I’ll have you a 
cup of tea ’fore you kin sneeze. It ain’t 
been ten minutes since I says to Eva, I 
says, ‘ Eva, chile, I has a kin’ of feelin’ 
"bout Miss Win’fred in my bones; ef it 
don’t got no better, you’s a gwine to 
ma’ch straight off to see how she is.’ 
Now, han’ me down de tea eaddy, Eva 
gal, an’ de blue eup an’ saueer, an’ 
slice me a nice fat lemon, an’ two lumps 
of sugar in de first eup.” 

In the face of all this spontaneous and 
delightful hospitality, it beeame not only 
embarrassing, but extremely difficult, to 
mention the object of my visit—five miss- 
ing hankerchiefs, a lace petticoat, a white 
linen skirt and two or three other articles 
which had been conspicuously absent 
from the weekly laundry brought home 
by Eva the day before; but after due 
cireumloeution, the unfortunate subject 
was introduced with a ecasualness, a lack 
of interest, which saved the situation and 
yet brought the subject to the fore, 
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Clemeney was transfixed. Astonish- 
ment, perplexity, profound grief, were 
written on her speaking countenance. 
“Five hank’chiefs, a lace pettycoat, dat 
pekay skirt, a corset cover,” she counted 
them slowly off on her fingers, as if the 
fact were almost too stupendous to grasp. 
Then her face darkened, “ Eva, did you 
lost any of dat wash on de way to Miss 
Win’fred’s?” 

“No’m,” replied Eva promptly and 
positively. 

“Den, I can’t for de life of me see how 
dat kin be,” pondered Clemency, “ 1 won- 
dah if dat Blossom,” looking darkly at 
the cat, “ could a dragged ’em out on the 
fiah escape, an’ then they fell th’oo, or 
ef somebody could a bruk in whiles we 
alls was out, an’ stole ’em. It just seems 
to me like tiefs was prowlin’ after us, 
even in our dreams. Did Eva told you 
w’at happened to us last week? Well, 
of all de notoriousnesses! Hyah, honey, 
le’ me fill yo’ cup again. You see, it 
was dis way: Eva hyah, she had to get a 
pa’r o’ shoes, an’ one of her brothers he 
give her fifty cents, an’ her paw give her 
a dolla’, an’ in one way or another, she 
collected together three dolla’s, an’ in 
consequence, she done set her heart on a 
three dolla’ pa’r o’ shoes. You know the 
young girls of de present day. 

“Then when she got dat money she 
never stop teasin’ an’ to’mentin’ me to 
go shoppin’ wid her, untwell at last I 
sprinkled a big wash ready for de ironin’, 
put on me hat, locked de do’ an’ went 
out, leavin’ Blossom to min’ de house. 
But Eva—I’m a tellin’ you now, Miss 
Win’fred—dat’s de mos’ pernickety chile 
you ever see in de course of yo’ whole 
life. I’m hopin’ I may drop ef we didn’t 
went into mos’ every big shoe store along 
Sixt’ Avenoo, an’ Eva, she’d prance in 
like she owned de place, wid all dat—you 
know—confidence dat schoolin’ gives ’em; 
an’ she’d take de bes’ seat an’ loll back 
wid her foots stuck out in front of her, 
an’ de w’ite ladies a tryin’ on dish yer 
pa’r shoes an’ dat, "twell I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ how I’d a got euffed outen a 
store ef I acted any such way at her age. 
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“But bimeby, I gets tired of it all, an’ 
I says: ‘My Lawd! ain’t you never 
goin’ to get shet of yo’ vanity? Why on 
yarth don’t you git a move on you?’ An’ 
Eva—she a spoiled gal is Eva—she toss 
her head an’ say: 

“Gee! I ain’t a gwine to buy lessen 
T get a good cl’ar idea of de styles. Wh 
Maw, dese are my Sunday shoes,an’ my 
all-summer shoes an’ my closin’- sctiool 
shoes,’ an’ she kep’ up dat racin’ from 
store to store untwell I see dat her 
strength was a gwine to give out. Eva 
is not so strong as some, Miss Win’fred, 
for all she eats so hearty. You see, she 
shoot up like a weed, an’ dat draws pow- 
erful on de constitution.” 

Eva here coughed loudly as a token of 
extreme delicacy. 

“But, to make a long story sho’t, we 
finally turn into one of dose big empory- 
ums, an’ Eva took her seat wid de same 
show-offness, spread her skirts, lay her 
head back on de red plush cover, place 
her pocketbook in her lap and stick out 
her foots. De brass of dat chile! Oh, 
you ain’t never seen de like! She’s 
smaht as a whip, ef I do say so. Why, 
she’s been give a class in Sunday school, 
an’ it’s done swell her head so an’ made 
her so uppity dere’s no livin’ wid her.” 

Here Eva, who apparently 
absorbed in the Laura Jean masterpiece, 
haughtily tilted her chin and assumed 
an intellectual expression. Clemency 
viewed her for a moment with maternal 
pride, and then took up the thread of her 
narrative : 

“*T don’t want no cheap shoes,’ Eva 
say very peart to de young lady, ‘I’se 
prepared to disburse three dolla’s for ’em, 
an’ I want ’em nice an’ pretty, ’eause 
they’re my Sunday shoes an’ my all- 


_ summer shoes an’ my closin’-of-school 


shoes.’ 

“Sholy, de young lady dat wait on 
her, she certainly did fetch and carry for 
dat fool chile. I never seen de like; but 
Eva, she got dat high-handed way.” 

Eva yawned slightly and tossed her 
head with superior elegance. She evi- 
dently made it a point never to disclaim 
any of the extraordinary attributes with 
which parental love might endow her. 

“Well,” continued Clemency, filling 
her own cup from the teapot with large, 
sweeping, leisurely gestures, “it seem dat 
dere was a li’l’ w’ite gal in the seat right 
nex’ Eva. I didn’t give her no serutina- 
tions, ’eause dere was so much to see all 
round me—ladies wid silk stockings, 
tryin’ on all dese yer fancy slippers wid 


shiny diamon’ an’ goold buckles, an’ all 
sech; but it happen dat Eva an’ dis w’ite 
chile fell to conversin’. The li’l’ w’ite gal 
she says to Eva, ‘Lawd! Is you gwine 
to git three dolla’ shoes?’ : 

“*Co’se I is, says Eva, ‘They my 
Sunday shoes an’ my all-summer shoes 
an’ my closin’-of-school shoes.’ 

“My! You ain’t never seen such eyes 
as dat li’l’ wite gal make. ‘Oh, I can’t 
get no such expensive shoes,’ she say. 

“¢ Well, I kin,’ Eva tosses her haid. ‘ I 
teaches in Sunday school,’ she says, ‘ an’ 
I has to look de part. Co’se,’ she adds, 
‘TI ain’t wearin’ no three dolla’ shoes for- 
every day.’ 

“Well, bimeby, after she run ’twell de 
sweat stood out on her brow, de young 
lady got dat chile fitted wid a handsome 
pa’r shoes—high heels, shiny tops an’ all— 
an’ Eva stood up an’ stomp her foots in 
’em, an’ den she look suspicious at de 
shoes, first on one side an’ den on de 
odder, an’ den she take a squint at dem 
in de mirror. ‘I guess I’ll take dose pa’r,’ 
she say at las’, very grand, to de young 
lady. 

“Then the nex’ ting, she went to get 
her pocketbook an’, sure enuff,” Clemency 
paused dramatically, “it was gone—jus’ 
plumb gone! 

“T tellin’ you now dat chile mos’ turn 
w’ite, an’ you ean see dat Eva is not fair. 
She’s mos’ as dark complected as me. 

“¢ Why—why—why—whar my pocket- 
book gone?’ she stutter, jumpin’ round 
like a hen on a hot griddle. 

“¢ Yo’ pocketbook!’ ery de young lady. 
* Didn’t de li’l’ w’ite gal you was a talkin’ 
to give it back?’ 

“¢She ain’t never had it,’ says Eva. 

“She sho did, conteradiects de young 
Indy. ‘I seen her a turnin’ it over in her 
hands. I seen it wid my own eyes.’ 

“*My Lawd!’ sereams Eva. ‘ Den 
she done stole it!’ an’ she jumps right 
up in her stoekin’ foots, an’ we both run 
right out de store, yellin’, ‘Stop tief! 
Stop tief!’ hard as we could, an’ we both’ 
run up de street hollerin’ to beat the 
band, wid the biggest crowd racin’ at our 
heels dat you ever see. Then first thing 
you know, a big policeman he grabs us 
on de cornder an’ he swing us roun’ by 
de shoulders. 

“What's all dis yere howdy do? he 
says, very gruff, an’ Eva she onswers: 

Mr Off’cer, please ’n’ ketch de 
li’? wite gal dat run off wid my pocket- 
book.’ 

“¢ How much was in de pocketbook?’ 
he say. 
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“*Why de money dat was to buy my 
Sunday shoes an’ my all-summer shoes 
an’ my closin’-of-school shoes,’ sobs Eva, 
‘an’ my brother he give me fifty cents, 
an’ my paw give me a dolla’, an’ de 
lady dat lives on de flo’ above she give 
me twenty-five cents for rushin’ de 
growler, an’ de lady dat lives on de flo’ 
below, she give me fifty cents for lookin’ 
after her canary bird, an’ Miss Win’fred 
give me twenty-five cents, an’ dat’s how 
much was in it.’ 

“The off’cer he wipe his brow. ‘ What 
was dish yer li’l’ gal like?’ he ask. 

“¢She was a kin’ o’ li’l’ gal with black 
hair,’ onswers Eva. 

“*No, Eva,’ I says, ’sputin’ her, ‘ de 
gal wid de long black braid sot el’ar to 
de een’ of de line. De chile wid de yalla 
hair was right beside you.’ 

“She wasn’t no sech thing,’ sasses 
Eva. 

“¢ Hyah, hyah!’ says de policeman; but 
at dat minute who should come runnin’ 
out of de store but de young lady, bare- 
_ headed an’ pantin’, her hand on her 
heart. 

“* Here’s yo’ pocketbook,’ she says to 
Eva; ‘it had fallen el’ar under de seat.’ ” 

“ An’ so I got my Sunday shoes an’ 
my all-summer shoes an’ my closin’-of- 
school shoes,” chimed in tri- 
wnphantly. 

“T guess dere ain’t much you wants 
dat you don’t get,’ said her mother, 
fondly. 

“ But,” rising decisively, “all dish yer 
talk an’ goin’s on ain’t settlin’ whar dat 
w’ite pekay skirt is, an’ de lace petty- 
coat, an’ five hank’chiefs, an’ de dinky 
corset cover wid de lace insets an’ de 
pink ribbons.” Clemeney’s brow was 
wrinkled in deep perplexity. “I guess 


it’s probably dat maybe I might a took 
dose things to Miss Jones, or p’r’aps 
Lawyer Baldwin’s.” 

“No you didn’t, Maw.” Eva’s tones 
betokened eagerness to bring light to 
Clemency’s obseured vision. “ Don’t you 
remember you saved dat skirt out for me 
to wear to de party las’ night?” Her 
shrill-voiced confidence broke and she 
shriveléd into silence before the whites 
of Clemency’s eyes. As for Blossom, he 
lost no time in seuttling under the stove. 

“ Fo’—Gawd’s—sake !” Clemeney slow- 
ly turned to a rigid bronze statue. “ Whar 
am I? Is dis my own flat, or is de 
skies fell?” Then, with returning energy, 
“Praise de Lawd, I ain’t got so old and 
weak yet but wat I can still swing a 
broom handle when it come to savin’ de 
soul of my own chile. Annynias an’ 
Sapphiry an’ a few mo’ of dem got 
struck daid for dere lies, an’ yet yo’ still 
a sittin’ dar! Oh,” drawing in her breath 
deeply, “ I’se a gettin’ good an’ tired of 
yo’ goin’s on. A ’eusin’ yo’ maw of such 
perfo’mances. Dish yer, Miss Win’fred, 
is w’at comes of all dis schoolin’ an’ bein’ 
sot up to l’arn yo’ elders in Sunday school 
and sech. 

“Yes, you go home, honey,” following 
me in my hasty flight toward the door, 
and carefully lowering her voice: “ Dat 
po’ chile’s under a conjurin’ spell. I see 
it right off; but I wouldn’t let on to her. 
But I’m a goin’ to get that spell th’owed 
right off. I’m on to some econjurin’ 
games myself; an’ then we'll find out 
about yo’ missin’ wash, an’ have ’em all 
in yo’ hands before six o’clock. But, 
Miss Win’fred, conjured or no conjured, 
I say it before, an’ I’ll say it ag’in: 
Lawd preserve me from dis younger gen- 
eration !” 
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A drop of this, a drop of that— 
O Phyllis, Phyllis, Phyllis fair, 
No witches’ caldron ever brewed 
A philter wherewith to compare 
In poteney and subtle charm 
This product of thy guileless art 
Which seals to thee as thou dost please 
The erstwhile free unfettered heart! 


A drop of this, a drop of that— 
O Phyllis, Phyllis, Phyllis fair, 
*Tis sorcery in thy bowls and spoons! 
I pray thee, Phyllis, have a care! 
No graybeard alchemist of eld 
From his retorts sueh magie drew 
As, seeming careless, thou dost blend 


‘To bind the heart of man anew. 
T. W.B. 
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A’ Haensel and Gretel Jack Horner pie 


A Hansel and Gretel Party 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


T WAS a Hinsel and 

4 Gretel party. The chil- 
dren had seen the wonder- 
ful fairy opera in which 
Herr Humperdinck has 
immortalized the old Ger- 
man fairy tale, so they 
were not surprised to have a little host 
and hostess dressed in the German na- 
tional costume to greet them at the party 
door. 

As soon as the party began, there was 
a white crepe paper cap and a scarlet 
apron for each little girl to wear, and 
the boys were given scarlet cockade hats 
and green neckties. After a “ grown-up” 
had told the story of the two little chil- 
dren who lost their way in the woods and 
had such wonderful experiences at the 
house of the old witch, and after every- 


one had done the quaint Hiinsel and 
Gretel dance, all the little guests marched 
out to the dining room. 

There, in the center of the table, was 
a Hinsel and Gretel Jack Horner pie. 
It was a homemade pie. Let us go behind 
the scenes and learn its construction. 
The foundation for the pie was a square 
cardboard box, measuring, perhaps, 18 by 
20 inches. The box was filled with tiny 
toys, little German things if possible, one 
for each child, wrapped in tissue paper 
and tied with a long streamer of narrow 
searlet or green ribbon. After the box 
was filled with gifts, the cover, in which 
holes for the ribbon streamers had been 
made, was replaced and the box was 
carefully covered with dark-green crepe 
paper. 

The top of the box was transformed 
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into the semblance of a forest by gluing 
artificial moss to the green crepe paper 
foundation, and covering it with tiny toy 
trees, which may be found in any favor 
shop. At one end stood the house of the 
old witeh where Hiinsel and Gretel were 
held captive. The house was modeled 
from cardboard and had a pointed roof, 
shingled with peppermint candy sticks. 
The sides of the house were entirely cov- 
ered with gingersnaps, glued on. 

On top of the searlet cardboard chim- 
ney stood the old witch. She was made 
with a twig body and a eotton batting 
head, covered with wrinkled brown paper, 
upon which her features were traced in 
ink. She wore a red crepe paper gown, 
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a white apron and a black paper cape, 
while in one of her twig arms she carried 
a toy broom, upon which she was to ride 
over the tree tops in the miniature forest. 

There was a sandpaper path which 
led to the gingerbread house, on either 
side of which were glued candy pebbles 
and up the path walked Hansel and 
Gretel—two little Dutch dolls. 

The illusion was charmingly complete. 
Ribbon streamers of scarlet and green, 
alternating, stretched to the place cards. 
After refreshments were over each child 
pulled his streamer. The gingerbread 
house collapsed as the delighted young- 
sters received their favors, and the Hin- 
sel and Gretei party was over. 


A Merry Bundle Party 


By Anna C. Mansfield 


ACH guest for this party was in- 

vited to bring some article, neatly 

done up in a package, which would 
prove useful to a new housekeeper, and 
also to remember her thimble. When the 
evening came and the prospective bride 
appeared she was greeted by a host of 
friends and a generous array of myste- 
rious packages. The first thing done was 
to open them, and all sorts of fascinating 
objects came to view, from an egg beater 
and tin spoons to damask towels and 
hand-embroidered centerpieces. 

After the collection had been duly ad- 
mired by all, a number of dusters, dish 
towels and kitchen aprons, all eut and 
ready to make, were distributed to the 
guests and then it was that the thimbles 
came into use. To the accompaniment 
of much chatting and laughter, six dusters 
were hemmed with gay-colored worsteds 
in eatstitch, as many dish towels were 
finished and a couple of aprons made. 
All this was accomplished in a half or 
three-quarters of an hour, the needles 
flying with the tongues. 

Before anyone could weary of the sew- 
ing, various symbols, all numbered, and 
each representing a variety of cake, were 
passed out and much fun was had in 
guessing them. A sponge was for sponge 
cake, a picture of a hen stood for layer 
cake, a small cake of chocolate for choc- 


olate cake, a picture of two tiny cherubs 
for angel cake, and a picture of a stately 
bride worn by the guest of honor rep- 
resented wedding cake. In similar ways 
gold cake, silver cake, ribbon cake, devil 
cake, fruit cake, election cake, and all 
sorts of varieties, were represented. For 
a prize to the one guessing the most cakes 
correctly a dainty book of chafing-dish 
recipes was given. 

While the interest in the cakes was still 
keen, a number of the girls had busied 
themselves with chafing dishes, preparing 
creamed oysters, creamed salmon with 
peas, rarebit and shrimp wiggle. Soon 
everything was ready to serve on toasted 
erackers. Olives and sweet pickles were 
served with the refreshments, and a simple 
fruit punch. 

Pieces of paper, of uniform size, and 
pencils, were next handed to each guest, 
with the request to write her favorite 
recipe. This called forth more fun and 
produced a great variety of good things, 
among them being brown bread, muffins, 
cookies, cake and egg kisses. When 
everyone had finished writing, the papers 
were collected and put together in dainty 
hand-painted covers, which one of the 
hostesses had prepared beforehand. The 
book was then tied with ribbon and added 
to the bride’s collection of articles for 
future use, 
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The beautiful home of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie school, overlooking Schenley 4 i 
ark, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania : 


The Margaret Morrison Carnegie School 


By Martha L. Root 


S A NEW departure 
in woman’s edueation, 
one’s attention is turned 
towards Pittsburg. The 
city of armor plate and 
coal and eoke is going 
to turn out something 
richer than all its previous output. The 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie School is 
the new educational “plant,” and girls 
who go through this unique and modern 
institution will come out fitted for the 
profession of womanhood and mother- 
hood. 

Directors from girls’ schools of Amer- 
ica, Canada and Europe have come to see 
the “method,” and pronounce it supe- 
rior. A delegate from the Swedish gov- 
ernment was in Pittsburg recently, on a 
trip to investigate technical training in 
America. A girl will be sent over by the 
Swedish government to study household 
arts at the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School, with a view to her returning to 
establish a similar school in her own 
country. 

An English lecturer who ecame_ to 
America a few months ago to advocate a 


new system of education for women was 
amazed to find his ideas already in oper- 
ation in the Margaret Morrison School. 

The Margaret Morrison School is one 
of the group known collectively as the 
Carnegie Technical Schools of Pittsburg. 
The other three schools are for men, and 
include the School of Applied Science, 
School of Applied Design and School 
for Apprentices and Journeymen. 

Mr Andrew Carnegie gave this wom- 
an’s school as a memorial to his mother, 
Margaret Morrison. If one were asked 
to state in a single sentence the object of 
this new institution, the answer would 
be: To educate woman for the home, 
primarily; and, secondly, for voeations 
in which she will be helpful and econom- 
ically resourceful. 

In establishing this new institution, the 
directors were unhampered by tradition 
or precedent, and thus they were free to 
adopt, modify and invent; but the one 
specifie aim of the school Mr Carnegie 
desired was the fullest development of 
each individual girl. 

The school, when completed, will be 
built overlooking Schenley Park, and is 
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to be so situated that no one can ever 
build up around it. The main house, in 
which the school proper is now domiciled, 
will ultimately be the administration 
building; and little houses, where the sev- 
eral different subjects will be taught, will 
be connected with it by beautiful cor- 
ridors. Architecturally the school has 
infinite possibilities. The ancient Acrop- 
olis upon its Grecian hill will not be 
more stately than will be the Margaret 
Morrison School when finished. 

Color tones, too, will play a pleasing 
part in the tout ensemble effect. An 
earnest of what the rest is to be may be 
caught from the main structure. It is a 
four-story edifice of cream pressed brick, 
with white terra cotta trimmings. A 
sloping roof of moss-green tile surmounts 
the four walls, and directly below the 
roof is a projecting Florentine cornice, 
decorated underneath. There is also an 
outside upper frieze of Rookwood pot- 
tery in an iris design. 

The magnificent entrance is elliptical, 
and the oval frieze has the following 
motto engraved in stone: 

“To make and inspire the home; 


To lessen suffering and increase happi- 
ness; 
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To aid mankind in its upward strug- 

gles; 

To ennoble and adorn life’s work, how- 

ever humble— 

These are women’s highest preroga- 

tives.” 

It would certainly seem as if Mr Car- 
negie and his board of trustees have done 
everything possible to help young women 
get the best possible development. 

The interior is noteworthy for its 
spacious halls, its large, fine, light class- 
rooms, and its sanitary conveniences. In 
the basement are the laundry school and 
lockers. Besides, there is a store whefe 
miscellaneous things needed by school- 
girls, ean be purchased. The first floor 
is given over to general offices, the 
assembly hall, the faculty suite and the 
biological and chemical laboratories. 

The second floor contains a great study 
hall and the secretarial department class- 
rooms. The household arts department, 
dressmaking and costume design, the 
millinery school anc studio for art, are 
quartered on the third floor, while on 
the fourth is the lunch room, which is 
part of the institutional equipment of 
household arts, the gymnasium and a 
little furnished model apartment of six 
rooms. 

While it may be impossible to describe 
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A view of the kitchen, showing the gas ranges and the completeness of the equipment 
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all departments in detail, the household 
arts department is perhaps typical. The 
girls form a pretty picture, dressed in 
their uniforms of pink gingham with 
white aprons, flitting through the kitchens 
and other classrooms. The girls learn 
everything from the feeding of a sick 
baby to providing food for one hundred 
and fifty people. They know exactly 
how much it costs to feed a household 
family, and how much for an institu- 
tional family. They know food values 
for different ages—children, grown-ups 
and old people. They know the proper 
food for different diseases, and they ean 
caleulate food values. 

All the cooking is done on actual fam- 
ily quantities. The kitchens are real ones, 
and when a girl gets through with her 
morning’s work, she can say, “I have 
eooked a dish.” 

At first, it may seem expensive and 
extravagant, but much of the food is 
sold in the lunch room, and a large part 
of the pickles and preserves is sold, so 
that really much of the money is 
recovered. 

One of the most interesting features 
of household arts is the little six-room 
apartment, which is furnished and man- 
aged, in turn, by the students exactly as 
a home would be. After ringing the 
bell and entering it, one is at once 
impressed by the quietness of the place, 
and that it is a home, plain, simple and 
substantial. 

In groups of three, the girls go into 
this home in rotation. The first is hostess 
and housekeeper; the second acis as 
parlor maid and waitress; and the third 
is the cook and kitchen maid. 

Each girl presides at a breakfast, a 
luncheon, a dinner and a reception in 
this house, and to these events some of 
the city’s most distinguished men and 
women are invited. From drawing room 
to kitchen, each group of three girls 
does the work. Besides, each girl is 
hostess for a luncheon of about fifty 
guests, usually parents and friends of 
the pupils. 

The hostess prepares the menu and 
hands it to the cook. The latter caleu- 
lates the cost and quantity of food values. 
The maid next receives the menu and 
opposite it writes the pantry list, the 
silver, dishes and linen required. The 
menu is then submitted to the instructor 
for her criticism, but after she has onee 
passed upon it, she hears nothing more 
of the entertainment until she herself 
attends it as a guest a few days later 


and, with the others, tries the “ proof of 
the pudding.” She grades the student 
accordingly. 

The system of teaching is simplicity 
in serving, to plaee only dishes .enough, 
so that there may be no riot of things; 
and each pupil must serve with a reason. 
There is no tomfoolery merely as an 
excuse to have a flunky. Conversation 
is the thing, and the fine art of dining is 
observed rather than a clatter of dishes. 

After the meal, arranged by the stu- 
dent hostess and presided over by her, 
served by the student maid, and prepared 
by the student cook, the young hostess 
shows her guests through the home. 
First they go to the kitchen, where the 
picturesque young senior, in her pink 
gingham frock and white apron and cap, 
escorts them about her little kingdom, 
and tells them how much the meal cost 
which they have just eaten. Breakfasts 
usually range from nine to fifteen cents 
for each visitor, and dinners from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents. The girls serve 
their own pickles and preserves and 
eanned fruits. Salads, too, are garnished 
often, by their own pickled green 
peppers. 

This work comes in the senior year, 
so that the girls in the little house test 
out the teaching of the two previous 
years. 

I remember exclaiming particularly 
about the table appointments, when I was 
told that the linen doilies cost seven 
cents each, and the centerpiece was ten 
eents, but each had been carefully made 
by the student. Everywhere there was 
economy of decoration. The linen table- 
eloths were good—evidently they knew 
what things in a house ought to be expen- 
sive, and what may be cheap. The 
patterns chosen were the fleur-de-lis, the 
bluebell of Scotland and the thistle. 
All the linen had been hemmed by the 
girls of the school. The colonial glass 
and American china were cheap, but 
had been carefully chosen. 

In the course of instruction, merchants 
send out sample books, from which values 
are compared and eolor schemes decided 
upon. The girls are taught particularly 
simplicity and beauty of line. 

The curtains, which had been made and 
put up by the girls themselves, were so 
attractive and uniquely hung that one of 
the leading upholstering firms asked to 
imitate them. The entire house repre- 
sents a small beginning, but ultimate 
taste. 

I noticed the kinds of large rugs and 
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asked concerning them. The students 
told me that smooth or pyle rug were 
used in the dining room, because crumbs 
could be brushed off them and not get 
into the loops, as they would do in 
Brussels. On the other hand, Brussels 
was selected for the bedrooms, because 
dust and lint would brush off from it 
easily. This is an illustration of the kind 
of teaching pupils have had. The draw- 
ing room rug was a water-green tone, to 
make a neutral background for other 
appointments. 

Ruskin’s theory of economy 1s prac- 
ticed at the Margaret Morrison school as 
the real idea of the home-making art: 

“ Economy no more means saving than 
it means spending money. It means the 
administration of a house, its steward- 
ship, spending or saving, that is, whether 
money or time, or anything else, to the 
best possible advantage. In the simplest 
and clearest definition of it, economy, 
whether public or private, means the 
wise management of labor, and it means 
this mainly in three senses: applying 
your labor rationally; secondly, preserv- 
ing its produce earefully and distributing 
its products seasonably.” 

A part of the institutional work of the 
household arts department is prae- 
tically demonstrated lunch room, where 
one hundred students are served daily. 
This is run with independent eapital, 
vouchers, banking as well as household 
management. 

The girls, in rotation, cook and serve 
the lunehes and keep the books. 

It may be asked why it is necessary 
to study institutional management if the 
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girls do not expect to go into business. 
When one considers the great number of 
women who are on boards of institutions 
as intelligent members of a community in 
charitable work, they should know what 
institutional management means. 

I asked the head of the department if 
there was any other reason, and she 
replied: “Yes, if it only means we can 
teach young women so that they will 
permit their husbands to sit down quietly 
after a hard day’s work of business 
details which they, the women, have 
learned to comprehend through this insti- 
tutional work, we shall have accomplished 
much.” 

This school offers courses adapted to 
meet widely differing needs. There is 
a day school, which includes a reg- 
ular homemaker’s course with technical 
specialization; a graduate course for the 
training of teachers; a night school, which 
has courses for home and trade use, and 
a “special subjects” course. The main 
aim and purpose of all the courses is the 
development and individuality of woman- 
liness of the student, and the utilization 
of her powers in the broadest way pos- 
sible along the lines of her keenest inter- 
est and greatest aptitude. 

In the three-year regular course the 
school offers a broad education, the real 
purpose of which is the development of 
the student as a woman in such a way 
as to enable her to express her individ- 
uality and to give her a right point of 
view concerning the duties, opportuni- 
ties and responsibility of women in the 
home and family, in the community and 
in the state. 


On the Rock-a-Bye 


By George E. Low 


Carriages are very fine, 
Automobiles too; 

Railroad trains and aeroplanes 
On a pineh, will do. 


But if you would ride in ease, 
Come along with me; 

Take the road of Rock-a-bye, 
Safe on father’s knee. 


Round and round the world we'll go 
Where man never trod, 

Resting in the dewy eve 
At the Land of Nod. 


Always singing, on we'll go, 
Arms ’round father’s neck, 
Never fearing winds that blow, 

Never fearing wreck. 


Folks who go by motor cars 
Oft get out and shove— 

Rock-a-bye goes on for aye 
For it runs by love. 


So we'll ride and ride and ride 
With love that ne’er shall die, 
Wrapt in peace and hope and joy, 

On the Rock-a-bye. 
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@ BRIDGE WHISTS RAVAGES 
AND PRosPrcr ¢ 
OF RATIONAL DIVERSION 


ik there a considerable waste upon card-piaying of time which 


should be devoted to welfare work, the church, to self-improve- 

ment, or indeed to the home and family ? 

In order to answer this question, personal interviews and letters 
of inquiry have been employed in widely separated portions of our 
country, from New England to California and from Chicago to 
Mississippi. The burden of opinion, so far as the answers go, 
indicates that in certain sections the bridge whist craze is on the 
wane, but that in other regions it is still raging and making inroads 
upon more serious endeavor. In Pittsburg, Pa, it is reported 
as innocuous, and yielding to more important things, while in Chi- 
cago, on the other hand, it has the clergy, and even the Law and 
Order League, up in arms. 

The clergymen -we should naturally expect to be opposed to 
eard-playing, yet of the eighty pastors approached, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, twelve see no evil consequences in their com- 
munities, and only one offers a strong objection to cards in 
themselves. Forty-five find bridge whist an evil influence; eleven 
regard the card-playing women as in a elass by themselves and of 
no value to the church. As one of them expressed it: 

“Those who are so earricd away are not likely to be women 
of much value, whether they play bridge or do not.” 

Another pastor said: “A few women in my community spend 
time at bridge which should go into the creation of a richer home 
life, a completer comradeship with their children, or the perform- 
ance of some worthy civie work. But this same type of woman in 
each generation has shown moral irresponsibility in some differing 
way, if not in bridge, in diee, or coquetry.” 

The leading club women of Chicago, as will be seen, deplore 
the excess in card playing in their city and lift their voices against it. 

The drift of the replies in this inquiry indicates a subside: ice 
of the bridge whist furor, but the presence, at all times, of a pas- 
sion for cards whieh will bear watching and may well be kopt 
within bounds. Among rich and idle women, gambling has undoubt- 
edly gained a foothold, though to no eonsiderable extent among 
serious-minded women. 

On the pages following will be found reports from near and far. 
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=A Severe Arraignment 


There is profound significance in the 
words, hereinafter quoted, of a woman 
who in rare measure combines the intel- 
lectual, the social and the spiritual in her 
make-up and her experience. She is a 
college graduate, a worker in philan- 
thropic endeavors, and occupies a high 
position socially in New York and New 
England. She possesses a very large 
acquaintance among people of all classes. 
Following is a portion of her contribu- 
tion to this inquiry; would that there 
were space for the whole of it: 

“Let it once be known that you have 
abjured bridge and you will have no one 
to eall on, none to call on you; no one 
to bid or be bidden by. You will in 
your proper person fulfill Mark Twain’s 
lamentable prophecy—you will be good, 
and you will be very, very lonesome. 

“¢T think I see signs of the passing 
of the fever,’ writes an optimistie editor 
concerning this question. wonder 
where? Not in the cities, surely, for 
women from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chieago, Minneapolis, St Louis—just to 
call a few random names—testify that 
they know of no receding of the wave. 
Careful questioning and observant visit- 
ing prove this to be true, also, of many 
of the smaller cities. Women continue 
to take lessons in the mornings, and prac- 
tice in the afternoons; they have not 
ecased to have from three to ten regular 
bridge engagements a week. All other 
forms of entertainment are abandoned 
for this; music, books, conversation, are 
alike forgotten, and a missionary society 
must call a meeting in the middle of the 
night if it does not wish to find its mem- 
bers previously engaged. A luncheon or 
a dinner, no matter how formal, is re- 
duced to its lowest gastronomic terms, 
that the women may get to the card 
tables. It is not so much ‘ good form’ to 
simplify the menu as it is good bridge. 

“T know a large number of women who 
neglect the most simple duties and respon- 
sibilities and leave their homes and chil- 
dren to the misrule of servants, while 
they hurry restlessly about to keep their 
bridge engagements. With all the work 
of the world waiting, its real problems 
to be solved, its grave perils to be faced, 
its noble influences to be strengthened, 
with its many fine and innocent pleasures 
open to everyone, and with only one little 


lifetime in which to have a hand in it all, 
women will be contented to spend hours 
and days and months, each a thief of 
youth and vigor, over a handful of ecards. 

“Tt would be laughable were it not so 
pitiable, so tragic. It speaks of such care- 
lessness concerning the gravity and seri- 
ousness of living, such ignorance of life’s 
great purposes, such stupid indifference 
as to the neglect of simple, loving, human 
duties and relationships! Just as if, 
when we have played ecards all we care 
to, God would allow us to retrace our 
steps, to repair the breaches in our homes, 
to gather our children, little once more, 
into the motherly arms that never had 
time for them while the madness lasted. 
Does any woman think for a moment that 
she will ever have again these days of 
little childhood, these days of young hus- 
band-loving and idealizing? Does she 
realize how, in her husband’s heart, won- 
der, amaze, disappointment and contempt 
are coming slowly to their unhappy evo- 
Iution? I wish I dared to tell some of 
the women I know what I, and others, 
are beginning to read in their husband’s 
faces, in the children’s habits, in the home’s 
atmosphere. Is it not a wicked waste 
of time? One woman told, in my hear- 
ing, of winning enough to buy an auto- 
mobile, and a young girl of wealthy 
parents confessed that she bought her 
winter suit and her superb furs from the 
profits of the ecard table. These are not 
gambler’s winnings, so please you; they 
are the ‘earnings’ of women who shrink 
from the ugly word gambling, and tell 
with pride of giving ‘ half their earnings 
to charity.’ I heard a woman eongratu- 
late herself that she had had such a 
lucky season at bridge that she ‘ could 
really make a decently respectable Easter 
offering.’ 

“T have seen women who could 
ill afford it offering prizes of exquisite 
French hand-embroidered underwear, and 
women with plenty of hosiery so intent 
upon winning a few extra pairs of silk 
stockings that neither storm nor sickness 
could keep them from the bridge table. 
I have met women who were nervously 
unfit for any real work and yet who could 
rise from a sick bed, play ecards an entire 
afternoon, and return unabashed to the 
role of invalid, comforted beyond the 
power of religion by a pierced silver 
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sandwich plate. It is an open 
question as to which is cause 
and which is effect in such 
cases as this. In fact, it is 
worthy of comment that so many women 
who suffer ostentatiously from nervous ex- 
haustion or nervous prostration are invet- 
erate ridge players. 

“A certain woman installed a trained 
nurse to care for her sick baby one after- 
noon, and returned from her game to 
find the child dying. The mother has 
not ceased to play bridge whist. Any- 
thing which will produce in women such 
ethical and moral insensibility deserves 
to be considered carefully.” 


Views of California Women 


Leaders of social and elub life in San 
Francisco were asked their opinions con- 
cerning the status and influence of card 
games, bridge whist in particular, in their 
state. Their attitude is one of tolerance; 
they discern no mad eraze, and on the 
whole seem to approve of ecards wisely 
regulated. Most of them appear to think 
that bridge has come to stay, efforts to 
supplant it with other games having thus 
far failed. It is regarded as a sort of 
first aid to the hostess. Following are 
extracts from interviews with them se- 
eured for the purposes of this inquiry: 

Mrs Lovell White, president of the 
Outdoor League of the California club, 
said: “Personally, I do not take an 
interest in bridge. I have always man- 
aged to find something better to do, but 
as a rank outsider, I would say that 
bridge is decidedly on the wane. Women 
are not nearly as erazy over it as they 
were. For a time the papers were full 
of it, and women could talk of nothing 
else—they were infatuated over it just as 
men get over stocks. In fact, they gave 
up all other occupations and neglected, 
to my mind, more wholesome and useful 
work. Now I think it is settling down 
into a regular thing, to be enjoyed once 
in a while, and, in its place, it is a light 
and pleasant recreation.” 

Mrs Patrick Calhoun of San Francisco 
refused to learn the game. She is a 
woman of great force of character, a 
student of literature and is essentially a 
home woman, being the mother of eight 
children. “When I see the great hold 
bridge has on some of my friends,” she 
said, “how they will forego every pleas- 
ure, everything, in fact, for the feverish 


fascination of the game, I refuse to fol-_ 


low in their footsteps. I pre- 
fer a book, a long walk, a drive 
along the ocean, a pleasant 
visit with my friends, or to be 
with my children. Bridge is too exciting, 
and I could not bear to be shut up on a 
sunny afternoon to compete with my 
friends for money or a prize, so I have 
simply refused to learn the game, and I 
think I am just as well off.” 

“Tn my opinion, bridge is not at all on 
the wane,” said Mrs Foute, wife of the 
late Robert Chester Foute, rector of a 
fashionable Episcopal chureh, to which 
many of the California aristocracy be- 
longed, “though perhaps in a few more 
months some other fad will take its place. 
Bridge playing is bound to stay. You 
ean’t work all the time, you know, and 
you ean’t just sit and admire nature in 
your leisure moments. When you’re too 
old to dance you have to have some kind 
of fun, so for those whose dancing days 
are over bridge is necessary as a pastime, 
and I certainly hope it will hold its own. 
It is a strong game and the intellectual 
player always wins; therefore, it is a 
good mental exercise.” 

Mrs Eleanor Hyde-Smith belongs to 
one of the oldest California families and 
was one of the first to introduce bridge 
on the coast. “TI do not think there is 
anything that ean take the place of cards, 
especially bridge,” she said. “ Skat was 
tried, but it is not nearly so charming a 
game. Personally, I love bridge, and the 
enthusiasm continues to be as great as 
far as the enjoyment of the game goes. 
People eventually tire of everything, but 
to my mind there is nothing to take the 
place of bridge for an afternoon’s or 
evening’s entertainment.” 

Mrs Aylett Cotton, one of the founders 
and past president of the California 
elub, thinks some game like bridge a 
necessity. “I do not think ecard-playing 
ever will die down, and bridge still is 
in the front rank. Those who like cards 
love the game, and if they do not earry 
it too far, I think it is a very pleasant 
and intellectual diversion—as a recrea- 
tion, not as a life work.” 

“ Really, I am not a good one to ask,” 
said Mrs E. P. Baldwin, president of the 
California club, “as I am utterly indif- 
ferent to bridge. I have been merely 
a looker-on. It has amounted to a eraze 
among women, but it is not a eraze that 
has interfered with either church or club 
work. In the clubs they continue to play 
just as much. It is an intellectual exer- 
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eise for those who like it, but 
even with bridge lovers the 
enthusiasm is weakened. Bridge 
has beeome a force of habit, 
being an easy method of entertaming in 
a leisure hour, but personally I take 
more interest in the juvenile court.” 


A Serious Evil in Chicago 

Chicago society goes into card games 
with characteristic vehemence. So strong 
a hold have bridge whist and euchre 
taken upon the womenfolk of the city 
that a leading Sunday newspaper re- 
cently printed a broadside upon the sub- 
ject, picturing the eard madness in warm 
colors. 

The president of the Law and Order 
League has been requested by a number 
of men to take action to curb the card- 
playing habit among women, which they 
regard as a real menace to the welfare 
of the community. Arthur Burrage Far- 
well, president of this League, was inter- 
viewed with reference to the situation. 
The men who petitioned him had made 
up a list of their ills attributable to the 
card habit. Dinners were uncooked, they 
said; houses were left untidy, appoint- 
ments were broken, and one real tragedy 
was noted. A little girl had fallen into 
the fire and lost her life because her 
mother’s attention was diverted from 
taking care of her and was centered on 
the game of bridge. 

“Tf that particular form of iniquity 
could be stamped out,” said Mr Farwell, 
“it would do more to elevate and nor- 
malize a certain division of society than 
any other one thing that could happen. 
It is either responsible for or the result 
of much of the social unrest of the day, 
and until this expression of the unrest 
is silenced, the main issues of social un- 
happiness cannot be changed. 

“ One man reported to us that his wife 
seemed to have gone insane over card 
playing. She had sold everything in the 
house to pay her admissions to the public 
games, and the allowance which had for- 
merly been quite sufficient for all ex- 
penses was not enough to cover her 
losses.” 

The people who make up these parties 
in Chicago are of that group which 
ought to constitute our chief safeguard 
and defense. It is composed chiefly of 
upper clerks, departmental managers and 
secretaries, all of whom provide ade- 


United States treasury, views the situa- 
tion with some alarm. He said in an 


“With women of leisure the diversion 
is a viee. They play all day, either to 
kill time or to make money—mostly for 
the latter. I know a girl, the daughter 
of a general very prominent in the army, 
who boasts that she dresses herself 
entirely by her winnings in bridge. 
Young couples play for what there is ‘in 
it. They get up a team game that is 
awfully good and just clean everybody 
else out. I’m sure I don’t know what 
the women could do as a substitute, 
unless they flirted. That’s the only sub- 
stitute I can think of that would come 
anywhere near them, and I 
think it would be more beneficial.” 

Mrs Edward Upton, president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, said: “I don’t 
come in close contaet with the eard-play- 
ing women, but from what I hear of them 
they must be in a frightful condition 
mentally. In this day when it is possible 
for women to occupy themselves so splen- 
didly in club work for the good of them- 
selves, for the good of their community, 
and for the good of their sex, it is indeed 
deplorable that so large a number of 
women can find no oceupation so absorb- 
ing as to play ecards. Every woman in 
our club would agree with me, I know, 
that it is an evil which ought to be 
stamped out, and which we should be glad 
to use our influence to stamp out.” 

Mrs Alexander Stevenson, president of 
the Fortnightly Club, composed of fash- 
ionable women, protested that she felt 
very strongly on the subject, althougu 
none of her immediate circle was at all 
addicted to the practice. “ Outside of 
Washington,” she said, “there is a san- 
atorium which, the head physician says, is 
filled with patients in a state of nervous 
collapse from ecard playing. A friend 
of mine told me of a woman who gave 
a party with beautiful and expensive 
prizes, vases worth many dollars. The 
woman who won the most beautiful of 
them all started to leave the house with- 
out taking hers, and the hostess said, 
‘Why, aren’t you forgetting your vase?’ 
‘Oh, no,’ answered the winner. ‘I never 
take prizes—I only play for money.’ 
Mrs Stevenson has been characterized as 
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a “remarkable woman, with a 
charming personality and a 
keen mind.” Her words, there- 
fore, contain the balm of a 
reassurance. For just as in her circle 
there are a large number of strong, splen- 
did women who scorn the practice, so 
there are also fine women and large 
numbers of them in all of the other strata 
of Chicago society who are actively op- 
posed to the pastime. 

Rev Z. Barney Phillips has had a fash- 
ionable congregation of the Episcopal 
faith (which work he has recently given 
up, to the end of devoting all of his time 
to study and individual philanthropic 
work), and mingles in a social way with 
the members of the polite world. “ All 
of the time given formerly to philan- 
thropie work,” he says, “is now given 
over to playing cards. Little afternoon 
parties of four and eight are made up at 
noon by a hostess over the telephone, 
when she sees a few hours confronting 
her in which she has nothing to do. She 
cannot bear to face an afternoon by her- 
self and unemployed. She has keyed 
herself up to a pitch where she has to 
have constant occupation of an exciting 
kind, and the occupations whereby the 
church would benefit do not attract her. 
I fear, too, that the habit is growing 
here. 

“Whenever a community becomes as 
the fringe of a garment or the dead 
branch of a tree, nature cuts it off. That 
is what she will do with the idle elass 
who finds its only expression in ecard 
playing. It will be lopped off as unneces- 
sary—this set on which the card playing 
habit is fastened.” Thus spoke Rev 
James Stone, rector of St James’s Episco- 
pal chureh of Chicago, whose parish is 
made up of wealthy and influential resi- 
dents. “It is true that the worthless 
activities of this cirele do not menace 
ehureh work, for they never did any. 
The church has very few friends among 
the rich and the fashionable. Its work 
is done by the busy people of this world.” 


No Craze in Pittsburg 


There is neither a mania nor a eraze 
for card-playing in Pittsburg. Card- 
playing as a fad disappeared with the 
advent of the women’s elubs. Likewise 
the whole social life has changed with the 
advent of the motor car. 

The automobile has eliminated distanee, 
and instead of former home hospitality 


and the evening card table, the 

speed is toward the country 

club houses. There are six or 

eight of these, several with the 
accommodations of hotels. The women 
whirl in the motors to luncheon and play 
whist in the afternoons. The men whirl 
to meet the women for dinner and there 
are cards in the evenings. 

The entertainment of house guests and 
transient visitors is now lifted almost 
entirely from the home to the country 
club houses. Every evening at the dinner 
hour the motor cars are speeding to the 
country clubs. On Saturday evenings it 
is the usual thing for two hundred or 
more diners to be served in a single club 
dining hall. Many of the local people 
remain over Sunday. Some stay for 
days. As there are so many allurements 
in outdoor and indoor sports, so many 
pastimes and pleasures, the card-playing 
falls into routine place, and again there 
is no “ eraze.” 

Skat is an absorbing game at the Ger- 
maa clubhouse for the men and women. 
The whist players in the society circles 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
are giving attention to skat. In Pitts- 
burg there are some enthusiastic learners 
under instruction of German friends, and 
this fall and winter skat bids fair to 
be a favorite card diversion. 

In interviewing a number of women 
card players, I found three who are 
members of the whist league and who 
have won pins in tournaments played in 
the large cities, but who are zealous 
church members, unfailing in their relig- 
ious duties and active in good deeds. 
One is a Methodist, one is a Presbyterian 
and one an Episcopalian. There are 
other women who are equally capable of 
a game of whist as best serving their 
idea of an intellectual process or a ree- 
reation and without interference with 
their efficiency in church or philanthropic 
work, 

None of the clergymen interviewed con- 
fessed to any inroads or hampering of 
the individual chureh work through the 
inordinate pursuit or craze for card- 
playing. 

Card-playing in social circles in Pitts- 
burg has subsided now into an actual 
business along two lines: one, as the sur- 
est, quickest, best-paying and least 
troublesome method of raising funds for 
benevolent purposes; the other, the purely 
business proposition with individuals in 
the playing for prizes. 
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In no other section of the 
country are there so many 
broadening and wholesome oc- 
eupations for hands and minds 
as in the “ Iron City,” so many worthy ap- 
peals on time and strength and so willing 
and courageous effacement of self and 
selfish ends when the eall for duty comes. 


What Some Clergymen Think 


“The little entertaining in cards that 
is done here,” writes a Mississippi rector, 
“is merely one of the social amenities, 
serving to brighten harmlessly, and per- 
haps to make more cheerful and more 
helpful companions to their husbands 
the women who thus spend occasional 
afternoons. The women who are ener- 
getic bridge players are, as a rule, here 
(I speak not of elsewhere), energetic 
church workers. Perhaps bridge, how- 
ever, in diverting the mind from personal 
channels, renders less intolerant of other 
people those who have yielded to its 
fascination. Possibly a little bridge 
might serve as a much-needed antidote 
to the holier-than-thou-ness of those who 
savagely condemn it.” 

From Newport, R I, comes a contrary 
view: “The ecard craze has tended to 
ereate artificial cliques, very damaging to 
the most healthful social spirit; and its 
‘parties’ have fostered too great inter- 
est in dress, too much absence from home 
and children, an unwholesome banking 
on chance, and an ungenerous desire to 
‘beat.’ ” 

“The social call has become a thing ‘of 
the past,” says a clergyman in Seranton, 
Pa. “The conversationalist is no more; 
in fact, there has been a general loss of 
what might be called the literary element 
among our women. Few are able to 
spend their evenings comfortably, or 
enjoy any continuous conversation.” 

Whist playing of today has gone 
beyond all reasoning, but it is not a dis- 
ease, only a symptom. The disease is the 
absolute selfishness which has taken hold 
of society, and makes it seek pleasure as 
an end, and the end, of existence, disre- 
garding in the pursuit all laws of God 
and all rights of man. Rev William H. 
Lewis, St John’s Rectory, Bridgeport, Ct. 

So far as my own church is concerned, 
I have learned that I ean count on devo- 
tees of whist for very little. Rev J. F. 
Vichert, First Baptist Chureh, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

In ease the playing is not excessive 
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and not for winning of money [ame 
or expensive prizes, I approve 
of the diversion. The social |, 


function must have aim and 
direction. The playing of cards by what- 
ever name prevents idle and unprofit- 
able standing about indulging in gos- 
sip and tiresome conversation, where one 
is constantly seeking escape from or 
exchange of companion. I heartily com- 
mend sane and legitimate playing of 
eards in the social world. Rev Charles 
Hamilton McKnight, Trinity Parish, 
Elmira, N Y. 

It certainly is most remarkable that 
intelligent women can lend themselves to 
such a pursuit morning, noon and night, 
to the exclusion of all that is useful and 
ennobling in life. An innocent game of 
eards, with no prize in sight, is good and 
useful as a diversion and an amusement, 
but the absolute slavery of the devotees 
of bridge whist to their favorite game, 
eannot fail to destroy all interest in real 
life, in conversation, in religion, in all 
that goes to make up the life of a true 
woman, maid or wife or mother. Con- 
versation has become a lost art, church 
work is at low ebb, and the moral and 
intellectual life of women has been per- 
eeptibly lowered by this modern craze. 
Rev T. J. MacKay, Omaha, Neb. 

Rev Bradford Leavitt, D D, active in 
university society, rector of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, San Francisco, says he 
has no objection to bridge playing in 
itself. “Like many other things it is 
the abuse rather than the use of eard- 
playing that is objectionable, like smok- 
ing or drinking among men, carried to 
excess. In itself it is not harmful, but 
it takes too much time from more impor- 
tant and useful things. To me, it is like 
reading too many dime novels. Women 
with energy and ability could devote a 
little of their extra time and money to 
helping other women among the unfortu- 
nates—to the betterment of the city, the 
juvenile court or to prevent child labor. 
Good women are needed, and it seems a 
pity they should squander their time in 
overdoing bridge whist. As for playing 
it for money—that is gambling, and men 
should not be expected to shut down 
gambling houses and slot machines when 
the women at home are gambling.” 

“For the average American, cards 
offer only a recreation which is always 
available, without expense, and involving 
the minimum of effort,” writes a Green- 
field (Mass) clergyman. 
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The work of Miss Florence Wyle 


Looking for fairies, by Clyde G. Chandler 
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The Pleasant Land of Play, by Clyde G. Chandler 


Blind Man's Buff, by Clyde G. Chandler 
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Fountain, by E. Louise Guernsey 
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Scherzo, by Clyde G. Chandler 


Her Son, a piece of West- 
ern sculpture by Miss 
Nellie Walker 
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Child Studies by Chicago Sculptors 


By Elia W. Peattie 


Ze) HE influence of Mr 

Lorado Taft has been 

—=t felt by each and every 

one of the successful 

young seulptors of Chi- 

cago; nor, indeed, is 

there any denying that the methods of 

this sculptor are noticeable in the work 

of several of his pupils. Mr Taft has 

brought his disciples out of coal mines 

and backwoods villages, has lifted them 

out of the slough of artistic timidity 

and taught them to prize their own 

inspirations and imaginings, and has 

tempered their exuberance with that 

abiding sense of fitness which is one of 
his most conspicuous virtues. 

The women, no less than the men, 
have felt his influence, and it is in no 
small degree owing to his persuasion that 
they have kept within the limits of their 
own emotional experience, and that they 
have, in consequence, been able to utter 
themselves in clay and marble and 
bronze with complete sincerity. 

Take, for example, the piquant child 
groups of Miss Clyde G. Chandler. They 
are as spontaneous as laughter, and the 
appeal they make is universal; but Miss 
Chandler might, perhaps, have felt some 
distaste for this form of expression had 
not her master pointed out to her the 
advantages of having what may be 
termed an involuntary talent. It will be 
remembered that Kate Greenaway, that 
artistic mother of a thousand winning 
and immortal babes, sometimes suffered 
from some such restless dissatisfaction, 
and had hours of desiring to do “ greater 
things.” But her friend, John Ruskin, 
held her to her appointed task. 

“Do you imagine that what you are 
doing is a common thing?” he would 
demand. “Do you not recognize the faet 
that your talent is unique? Who ean 
resist these little ones of your brush? 
Surely not their own mother!” 

So, again and again, Miss Chandler, 
who, perhaps, also at -intervals, dreams 
of “greater things,’ has been persuaded 
to return to these charming children of 
her chisel, and as long as she lives she 
must come home to them, whatever her 
art’stie excursions may be. 

Clyde G. Chandler was born nm Evans- 
ville, Indiana, but she spent the greater 


part of her girlhood in Dallas, Texas, 
where there are, fortunately, plenty of 
clay banks. With these banks the little 
girl made free, from the time that she 
could use her hands. The ordinary doll 
had no charm for her; the clay babies 
were her treasures, and with these she 
peopled the doorsteps, the kitchen, the 
living room, and even ventured to intro- 
duce some of them to the parlor. 

As a child, Miss Chandler saw no 
sculpture, yet she wrought in whatever 
pliable material came to her hand pre- 
sentments of the people she saw about 
her, and grotesques of troll or elf, or 
little beautiful fairies, and regretted, no 
doubt, that she could not breathe the 
breath of life into them, and make them 
indeed her playfellows. Her parents 
sent her, at the age of fifteen, to the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School at Bos- 
ton, where she spent two years. She 
had returned to her home in Dallas, 
Texas, when Mr Taft made her aequaint- 
ance. He went there to lecture, and at 
the close of his address, a slight, white- 
faced girl with honey-colored hair came 
to him to say that she, too, could shape 
figures. He ealled upon her the next 
day—for it is a part of his policy of 
life never to let the flame of beauty 
die for want of fanning—and induced 
Miss Chandler’s parents to send her to 
the Art Institute at Chieago. She studied 
there for three years, and then became 
one of Mr Taft’s assistants, working in 
his studio for two years. 

Her seulptural groups won the Lyman 
Walton prize for two years in succession ; 
and this last year the ladies of the Munie- 
ipal Art League gave her Kathleen 
honorable mention. Miss Chandler is 
now in Europe, the recipient of a sehol- 
arship which permits her to work there 
for a year. 

No one of all the women who has 
entertained seulptural ambitions here in 
Chicago has touched a higher note than 
Miss Nellie Walker. Miss Walker is an 
Towa girl, having come to Chicago from 
Red Oak. Her father is a marble eutter, 
and his daughter early learned to use the 
implements which were familiar to his 
hand, and experiments in marble were 
her diversion while she was still in short 
frocks. At the age of sixteen, she seri- 
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ously declared herself for seulpture, and 
from that time to this, as the assistant of 
Mr Taft, or in independent work, she has 
kept undeviatingly to her satisfying task. 

Few pieces of Western sculpture have 
won the sympathetic appreciation of 
Her Son, in which Miss Walker has 
portrayed a mother gazing in awe and 
amazement at the son who stands ereet, 
elated with the vision which he may not 
share with her. The mother is half 
withdrawing her clasp from her stripling 
son, who seems not only able, suddenly, 
to go his way alone, but is led and lifted 
by some power of understanding beyond 
the mother’s comprehension. She wears 
a look of almost poignant patience as 
she looks at him. He is the son of her 
body, but his spirit transcends her in 
knowledge and in dreams. 

Perhaps the best-known seulptor 
among the feminine group of Chicago 
is Mrs William Wendt, née Julia 
Bracken. Mr Taft, writing in his His- 
tory of American Sculpture, says: “ She 
has abundant ingenuity and a well-char- 
acterized style of her own, recognizable 
for its decorative grace. Miss Bracken 
has done considerable work of a high 
quality, not limiting herself to the usual 
processes and materials, but carving in 
wood and marble with equal facility. 
Her clever reliefs of Ibsen, Carlyle and 
others are well known through repro- 
duetions; her portraits are strong charac- 
terizations, while her works of fancy are 
rich in unexpected charms; a tiny Jap- 
anese mother and baby, for instance, has 
not been surpassed in this country for 
dainty grace. Her stately Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations, a souvenir of the 
Columbian exposition, stands in bronze 
in the eapitol at Springfield.” 

Julia Bracken Wendt says that she 
began modeling as a child in the clay 
banks of Galena, Illinois; then, when she 
was old enough to venture from home, 
she came as a student to the Art Institute 
at Chieago, later entering the studio of 
Mr Taft. She assisted him for six years, 
helping him with the decoration of the 
Columbian exposition buildings. and 
creating two figures on her own account 
—one of these being the Llinois Wel- 
coming the Nations, to which reference 
has been made. 

The imaginative work of Alice Cooper, 
now Mrs W. M. Hubbard, has enjoyed 
popularity because of something pecu- 
liarly gallant and invigorating whieh 
invests it. Her Sasajawia, the valor- 


ous squaw who led the explorers, Lewis 
and Clark, upon their westward journey, 
was one of the most admired sculptural 
pieces at the exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, which celebrated the triumphs 
of those adventurers; and her Summer 
Breeze is an insouciant and fascinating 
achievement. 

She was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
but when she was a baby her parents took 
her to Denver. She counterfeited her 
eats and dogs in the wet road mud, and 
later made modelings of her friends. She 
was little more than a baby when her 
bias revealed itself, and she was very 
young, indeed, when she was placed in 
the modeling class of Mr Preston Powers, 
a son of Hiram Powers. Later she came 
to the Art Institute at Chicago, and 
eventually passed into Mr Taft’s studio. 

Miss Florence Wyle, one of the instrue- 
tors at the Art Institute, and the creator 
of the charming fountain herewith por- 
trayed, also began her eareer with other 
ambitions than those of sculpturing. She 
meant to be a physician, and came up 
from Trenton, Illinois, with that end in 
view. But some impulse drove her to the 
Art Institute. For the past five years 
Miss Wyle has studied with Mr Charles 
Mulligan, and she is at present the 
instructor of the night school and the 
Saturday classes at the Institute. Little 
enough time is left for original work, 
as may be surmised, over and above the 
hours devoted to teaching, yet Miss Wyle 
contrives to be represented in the local 
exhibitions: 

Miss E. Louise Guernsey is another 
young sculptor of ability who has passed 
several years at the Institute, and in Mr 
Taft’s studio. She has been so fortunate 
also as to have two years of study abroad. 
A fountain designed and modeled by her 
took the second prize at a recent exhibi- 
tion of Chicago artists. She is now an 
instructor in the James Millikin Univer- 
sity at Decatur, Illinois, but she looks 
upon Chicago as her abiding place, and 
may be reckoned with her women sculp- 
tors. 

There are a number of sculptors among 
Chicago women who have not been men- 
tioned in this too brief article, but enough 
has been said, perhaps, to indicate that 
there is a strong and sincere group of 
women working side by side with such 
men as Mulligan, Taft and Crunelle, to 
develop in Chicago that art which, when 
earried to its higher altitudes, is one of 
the noblest decorations of a great city. 
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HEN Moses’ was 
speaking his last 
words to the Chil- 
dren of Israel on 
the brink of Jor- 
dan, knowing that 
he must shortly 

ascend that lonely mountain in the land 

of Moab, from which he was never to 
come down, he said: 

“ And thou shalt teach them [the laws 
of God as revealed to himself] diligently 
to thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” 
This was the final bulwark raised by 
the great Law-giver against the approach- 
ing assault of heathenism and: idolatry. 
The relation of the chosen people to 
their God and his wondrous dealing with 
them was never to be forgotten or lost 
sight of in the rush of battle and eon- 
quest and commercial success. God’s 
words, his acts, his laws, were to be 
familiarly talked about in the home, as 
well as formally taught. The children, 
even the little children, were to hear 
about these strange and sacred things 
from infaney. And to this day the chil- 
dren of this storied people know more of 
the origin of their race and of the stu- 
pendous events which revealed to them 
their relation to Jehovah than many of 
a so-called new and more joyful dispen- 
sation. 

No, the parents of today do not often 
speak to their children of the Creator, 
nor make their spiritual- kinship to God 
a topie of conversation in the home or 
elsewhere. If a traveler from a foreign 
eountry, wholly unacquainted with our 
religious beliefs and modes of worship, 
were to live unquestioning in an average 
American household for, say, a fortnight, 
how much, think you, would he be able 
to tell another of our religion? There 
has grown up, somehow, a curious reti- 
cence, an almost unbroken barrier of 
silence, behind which the deepe. emotions 
are supposed in some mysterious fashion 
to flourish in a seclusion believed to be 
sacred. Yet now and again a more 


The Spiritual Training of Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


[In response to “ A Letter” in the August number—The Editor] 


observant person is heard to inquire, 
“Tlow, as things are going now, are we 
going to keep our little ones from irrev- 
erence and atheism? In what ways are 
we to fortify our sons against the surge 
of skepticism and pessimism sure to break 
over their young lives in business and 
professional occupations? How stop the 
terrible increase of suicide in- 
sanity?” 

Is it enough to send our children regu- 
larly to Sunday school, with little or no 


knowledge on our part of what is being’ 


taught them there? Will churehly hymn, 
prayer and sermon “save” them? Shall 
we be scrupulously careful never to omit 
“the blessing” over food, and bastion 
the family altar with rigid observance? 
Shall we teach catechisms—long or short— 
and enforce a rigorous observance of the 
Sabbath? All these time-honored “ means 
of grace,” if rightly employed, may help 
a young soul in its unfoldment. But are 
they to be depended upon with any degree 
of certainty to work the miracle of regen- 
eration? Ask the workers in city mis- 
sions and refuges, and they will tell you 
that many of the forlorn waifs and dere- 
liets which drift within their eompas- 
sionate reach have broken away from 
homes where all these pious observances 
were duly insisted upon. The manifest 
futility—and I use the word thought- 
fully—of these rites, when merely per- 
functory, is, I believe, the reason for their 
abandonment in the average home of the 
present generation. There is a growing 
conviction, both in the church and out- 
side of it, that nothing less vital than a 
daily practice of a living religion will 
satisfy and so “save” any soul. 

And what is religion? Ask ten grown 
persons of your acquaintance, and you 
may receive as many answers, possibly 
all wide of the mark. Turn to the chil- 
dren, and if they ean be induced to 
answer at all they will tell you vaguely 
that religion is “being good.” Further 
urging may elicit a variety of dubious 
definitions. “Being good” consists in 
going to chureh; not laughing in Sunday 
school; reading in the Bible—which few 
children will do, if left to their own 
devices; “ saying” their prayers: “ Now 
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I lay me down to sleep,” or, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven,” exercises to be 
quickly gotten through with on cold 
nights, or gabbled excitedly, like a heathen 
ineantation, in moments of fancied peril. 
Perhaps not one will be able to tell you 
the simple truth which the Scriptures, 
rightly read, unfold; and why? Simply 
because that truth has been hidden with 
clouding definitions, fogged with theolog- 
ical dogma, choked with rubbish, like a 
clear spring fouled with the refuse of a 
city street. 

“God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” 
But there is more—much more, if we 
will but see it; man is the child of God, 
partaking, of divine necessity, of the 
nature of his Father, and hence eternal 
in his being, potentially wise, powerful, 
holy, just, good and true. “For in him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

It is of this vital relationship of our 
lives to God that we should teach our 
children from the earliest moment of 
their dawning thought. Teach them to be 
conscious of God in his world of beauty, 
but, above all, in the inner sanctuary of the 
soul. Teach them that this loving Father 
is very Life of our lives. “ Closer is he 
than breathing; nearer than hands or 
feet ;” aware of our inmost thoughts, 


careful of our happiness, ever ready and 
willing to manifest himself as our wis- 
dom, energy, success, and no less as our 
abounding health—nay, more, as the very 
spring of our existence. Teach them to 
speak to God, not in formal phrase, but 
as one would speak to a near and famil- 
iar friend, confident that the lightest 
whisper breathed in the darkest night 
will be heard and never ignored nor mis- 
understood. 

To the child who so learns to enter the 
Holy of Holies within his own being, 
there can come no moment in life when 
he will break into that despairing ery, 
“What’s the use of living, anyway?” 
Little by little, through repeated and 
often doubting experiments, he will learn 
to turn with joyful certainty to the great 
heart of Love which ever awaits his eall. 
It may be that only in times of anguish 
and peril he will appeal to this Friend 
who never thrusts himself upon the con- 
sciousness, but waits to be sought and 
found, though “ He is not far from any 
one of us.” But the time will surely 
come when the soul, wearied of the baser 
self which struggles and fears and doubts, 
will learn to rest in the consciousness of 
God, realizing at last with awe that he 
ean say from his own heart’s experienee, 
“ My Lord and my God!” 


Money-Making Devices for Fairs 


NE of the most profitable and 
interesting of the money-making 
features of a large fair in Spring- 

field, Mass, was the booth known as “ The 
Dueck.” This was a new working out of 
the familiar grab-bag and a great im- 
provement upon it. Its suecess may be 
inferred from the faet that the duck in 
two afternoons and evenings took in one 
hundred dollars in nickels and dimes. 
The child approaching “ The Duck,” 
saw a fleecy white duck, reaching its 
long neck from the front of a leafy booth. 
Beside the duck was a little window. 
The duck reached out its bill, taking the 
nickel or dime, which it passed around 
into the window, taking from within a 
pareel and delivering it to the buyer. 
Some of the children were a little afraid 
of the duek at first, but were nevertheless, 
like all the youngsters, fascinated with 


it. The duck would sometimes bow as 
it received a nickel, and the child would 
bow in return. Some children came again 
and again with their coins, and as the 
parcels were a large money’s worth, being 
toys and knickknacks of all sorts, the sat- 
isfaction was very general. 

The duck was made in this way: The 
wire netting used for chicken yards was 
bent in a threefold screen and covered 
with foliage, thereby creating a booth. 
The duck was wired upon the front, with 
the window by its left side. The breast 
of the duck was made of pasteboard and 
the neck was a stocking, the whole being 
wound with cotton. The foot of the 
stocking was slit and a bill of pasteboard, 
eovered with pink paper, was attached 
thereto. The operator sai within the 
booth, her arm extending through the 
stocking, so that she could take the coins 
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Inexpensive Lunches by Co-operation 
By Edith Brown Kirkwood 


CAN think of nothing 
which would afford me 
greater pleasure than 
having disaster befall 
the Ursula Club,” re- 
marked a_ restaurant 
man of Chicago, “ Which 
is generous of you,” replied a listener. 

“Yes,” he answered, “it is generous 
of me, considering that no one organiza- 
tion in all Chieago has done so much 
harm to the restaurant business.” 

It was not the intention of the restau- 
rant man to be complimentary, as he who 
runs may read, but nevertheless he was 
extremely flattering. In the acknowledged 
rivalry, he admitted the business sagacity 
of a group of business women, who, as a 
side issue, have brought to success a busi- 
ness venture which for uniqueness stands 
alone in the world. 

This Ursula Club of Chicago is the 
one and only business operated for the 
sole purpose of mutual benefit to its 
members and not for money gain; it is 
the one and only co-operative business 
managed wholly by women; it, probably, 
is the only organization of its general 
kind where membership is limited to bus- 
iness women. 

The club came into existence about the 
time of the World’s Fair. At its birth 
it was one of those misguided, well-inten- 
tioned undertakings known as a semi- 
eharity experiment. Business women as 
yet were new upon the market. No 
woman of meaus, in those days, could 
understand why any of her sex should 
enter business or professional life for 
reasons other than absolute poverty. 
The spirit of independence was rife 
among the business women and the aver- 
age girl preferred carrying a luncheon 
to eating one which insinuated she could 
not afford a better. The venture naturally 
dwindled, 

When the club was yet in its baby 
years, new directors—real business diree- 
tors—sent forth the word that well-inten- 
tioned semi-charity had died a natural 
and peaceable death and in its stead there 
had come into being a co-operative busi- 
ness. The object of the new undertaking 
was the mutual benefit of the members— 
a benefit to be derived from the advan- 
tage of pure food at reasonable rates, 


of a rest and reading room, of the form- 
ing of friends and business companion- 
ships and of social intercourse. 

From the first, the rise to success was 
gradual, until the club, now in full-sized 
womanhood, finds itself possessed of a 
membership of seven hundred and fifty 
business girls and women buying monthly 
tickets at twenty-five cents a month. In 
the winter, an average of seven hundred 
members and guests lunch daily at its 
tables, each member being entitled to 
three guests on her ticket, and all tran- 
sient guests, unaccompanied by a member, 
being asked to pay five cents a visit—a 
following which brings an added income 
of some thirty dollars a month to the 
elub’s exchequer. 

For these lunchers, the very best the 
market affords in all lines of food and at 
all seasons of the year is purehased. The 
management of this portion of the club’s 
activities is in the hands of Miss Nell E. 
Gerrish, a business woman of experience, 
who, for the past three of the dozen 
years in which she has been connected 
with the organization in various capaci- 
ties, has been at the restaurant helm. 
Miss Gerrish is at her desk every morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock. She buys all the food 
which is used, she plans all the menus, 
she keeps her finger on the pulse of 
every department; in fact, during rush 
hours Miss Gerrish is not averse to leav- 
ing her desk and helping behind the 
counters that the wheels may run 
smoothly under press of business. 

She declares, with pride, that the fruit 
she purchases for use in her pies is the 
same the owners of soda fountains use 
for their fruit sundaes, their ice-cream- 
fruit soda water concoctions and other 
dainty drinks and dishes of the hot 
weather. Thirty of these pies are made 
for a “slow” day, and in addition some 
twelve eakes, laden with various frostings, 
several puddings, from three to four kinds 
of ice creams in summer, tarts, cookies, 
fruits, nuts and candies enter into the 
list of desserts. As to meat, an average 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds is 
used daily. 

On the menu, roast beef, beef stew, 
corn-beef hash and frankfurters are 
found daily, the change of each day ap- 
pearing in a second stew and a special 
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fancy meat—eutlets, meat pie or some 
such dish, Potatoes in the variety of 
mashed, creamed, hashed, German fry, 
baked, esealloped, boiled, and sweet in 
season, are prepared every day and fresh 
vegetables in season appear on the daily 
menu. 

The portions served the lunchers are 
so much above the average that only a 
man from the fields could sueceed in eat- 
ing a fifty-cent luncheon at the club, 
provided he chose with reason and ate 
all provided. The cooking is decidedly 
of the home variety and here is the cost 
of the food portions: 

The soups—real soups, too—sell at five 
cents a bowl; all the meats are five cents 
a portion, except the chops, which cost 
the buyer seven cents, or the fancy meat 
of the day, for which she must pay ten 
eents, Salads—potato, chicken or veal, 
fruit, plain or combination vegetable— 
also sell at five cents a serving, except the 
combination vegetable, which is rated at 
ten cents. Potatoes mean an expenditure 
of three cents. Other vegetables are five 
cents a dish. 

The bread baker at the Ursula Club 
is the kind for whom many seek but few 
find. Her raisin, nut, plain, whole wheat 
or rye bread sells for one cent a slice; 


her great cinnamon rolls cost two cents; 
plain rolls, one cent; and muffins, two 


eonts. Butter is one cent a square; rel- 
ishes cost one cent the spoonful. Pies 
are made in large tins and eut into five 
or six sections, each eut costing five cents 
except the fresh fruit, for which an addi- 
tional two cents is charged. 

For the coffee, for which five cents a 
eup is charged, full strength eream is 
used and three and one-half gallons of 
the eream are purchased daily. Tea costs 
three cents a eup or five cents a pot. 
Puddings and ice ereams are five cents 
a dish; cookies and doughnuts, two cents 
each; and eake, three cents a slice, This 
price list is arranged only with a view 
of meeting expenses above the ticket in- 
come. If the year or quarter shows a 
surplus fund, it goes into new dishes, 
new rest room furniture or new books, 
for the elub already has a circulating li- 
brary of seven hundred books, in charge 
of a skilled librarian—a member of the 
club. 

The monthly disbursements of the or- 
ganization average $2,800, for which $400 
goes for rent; for, of necessity, the room 
for the Ursula Club must be located 
within easy reach of the loop district. 
During its growth it has oeenpied four 
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different sites, the present being the first 
ground floor space. It is located on Ran- 
dolph Street, just around the corner from 
Wabash Avenue, diagonally across the 
street from the public library and within 
a stone’s throw of the Marshall Field 
retail establishment and therefore of the 
shopping district. 

Miss Margaret Gerity is the present 
president, Miss Jessie MacFadgeon and 
Miss Julia Peebles are the vice-presidents, 
Miss Kate L. Page is secretary and Miss 
Trene Maloney is the treasurer. The 
board members include all of these offi- 
cers except the secretary, Miss Juliette 
Mann, Miss Mildred Hawk, Miss Bessie 
Jacobs, Miss Katherine Stockdale and 
Miss Louise Parker. 

Loyalty has been a pronouneed char- 
acteristic of the members. Miss Mann, 
the board member, who is the buyer for 
the eut-glass department at Marshall 
Field’s, was one of the members of 
the original board seventeen years 
ago, and Miss Page, who has been an 
officer for some years, announces with 
pride that she has taken her luncheon 
at the Ursula Club every working day 
for fourteen years—except Thursdays, 
when she returns a weekly visit of a 
friend at a favorite lunching place. No 
doubt it is this loyalty which has brought 
the venture to the point of success. 

The officers and board are elected by 
the members every February, a nominat- 
ing eommittee choosing the ticket two 
weeks previous to the election. The elee- 
tions, like everything else in the club, are 
eondueted on a strictly business basis. 
livery woman interested has other duties 
and there is little time or desire for poli- 
ties. Now and then a girl of ambitions 
secures the necessary twenty-five signers 
and posts an opposition ticket five days 
before election, but the girls so nominated 
never are elected and usually this method 
of securing office is shunned by the bet- 
ter-class girls. Onee a month the board 
holds a business meeting and once a 
month the elub gives an entertainment 
with supper. 

Naturally the eafeteria plan of service 
is in vogue—all except the clearing of 
the tables. Miss Gerrish employs some 
twenty-five women and girls, distributed 
through the kitchen, dining room and of- 
fiees. Most of them have been with her 
since the beginning of her management 
of the organization and the servant girl 
question is unknown. 

“Servant girl problems?” said Miss 
Gerrish. “ Well, you see, there are no 
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servant girls. We all are working women 
in the club, whether in the highest cleri- 
eal position, the professions or the kit- 
chen; all are equal and so considered. 


That is the basis of our elub family.” 

Perhaps, after a fashion, the house- 
keeper might find this idea worthy of 
emulation. 


Los Angeles’ Blunder 


Millions for Water, But Not a Cent for Fireproof Protection of 
the Children 


ANGELES—wealthy, in 
respects progressive, 
a city of beautiful homes 
and fine publie buildings, 
is deliberately planning to 
expose her children to the 
awful possibilities which 
always exist in school buildings which are 
not fireproof. Twelve new school build- 
ings, one of them a high school, are to be 
built at a cost of nearly three-quarters 
of a million dollars, not one of them to 
be of modern fireproof construction! 
This baekward step, for it is no less, 
is apparently the will of the people. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the Board of 
Edueation, the citizens will not vote in 
favor of an issue of bonds adequate to 
more costly buildings. The members of 
the Board personally favor the erection 
of fireproof school buildings, so tliey aver, 
but they are preparing specifications for 
wooden buildings, perforce; the bond 
issue is too small for anything better. 
Apparently Los Angeles has not fully 
awakened to the danger which always 
exists where large numbers of school 
ehildren are housed in wooden buildings. 
In this respect she is far behind many 
cities farther East, where the sentiment in 
favor of the most modern fireproof con- 
struction of schoolhouses is almost uni- 
versal. The plea of economy is hardly 
to be accepted in view of the facet that 
the community is wealthy and prosper- 
ous. When these Californians were 
shown the necessity of going 250 miles 
for water, they voted $23,000,000 for an 
aqueduct. A demand for $10,000,000 for 
harbor improvements has found a ready 
sentiment in its favor. It appears, there- 
fore, that the publie sense of responsi- 
bility for the lives of its school chil- 
dren has not yet been sufficiently 
awakened. 


Frame buildings are the rule through- 
out southern California. Of late years 
there has been a tendency to put up 
struetures of the “slow-burning” type, 
but wooden buildings are still too numer- 
ous. The superintendent of buildings in 
los Angeles has repeatedly urged upon 
the city council the neeessity of erecting 
all publie buildings of brick or concrete. 
In his annual message the past summer, 
Mayor Alexander made a similar recom- 
mendation. Dr KE. C. Moore, superin- 
tendent of publie schools, says in his 
annual report: “It begins to be time for 
this city to discontinue building wooden 
buildings, and to put its money into 
slightly more expensive, but more endur- 
ing, safer and more beautiful structures 
of brick and concrete. The maximum of 
safety will not be attained until this is 
done. And it is neither wise nor neees- 
sary to wait for a holocaust of children to 
teach us what the maximum of safety in 
school buildings means.” 

Dr Moore is awake to the danger which 
ever lurks where frame sehool buildings 
zre used. It is a pity that he has not 
sueceeded in awakening his fellow-citi- 
zens. Modern fireproof construction 
would make for economy as well as for 
safety; the buildings would have a per- 
maneney which frame buildings ean never 
have. Sound business sense should Jead 
Los Angeles taxpayers to demand the 
best, even if they do not sense the peril 
to which they are deliberately exposing 
their children. 

Here is an opportunity for the moth- 
ers of Los Angeles to exert their influence 
to prevent their fair city from making 
so gross a blunder as the building of 
twelve frame school buildings. Children 
are never safe herded in buildings of 
wood construction. No amount of fire 
drills or fire proteetion will wholly elim- 
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inate the danger. So long as a building 
ean burn, and burn rapidly, just so long 
is every child therein in peril. 

The issue which Los Angeles parents 
face is a clear one: will they, without 
protest, allow their children to be sub- 
mitted to the risk of a holocaust when, 
by a measurable increase of expenditure, 
the safety of their little ones could be 
assured ? 


Passing of the School Cup 


A wideawake board of education in 
Auburn, N Y, early recognized the dan- 
gers of the common drinking cup in the 
publie schools. In not a single school 
in that city is a common drinking cup 
allowed. All of the buildings are sup- 
plied with sanitary drinking fountains in 
suitable locations. 

While a few of these buildings have 
patented fountains, the majority are fitted 
out with a type of fountain designed and 
made under the direction of the city 
superintendent of schools. By permis- 
sion, we herewith show a drawing of this 
fountain. While it is thoroughly 
hygienic, and as satisfactory in use as 
the patent fountains now on the market, 
the merit of costing only a third as much 
is claimed for it. It is estimated that 
set up ready for use the cost is less than 
$10, The drawing explains itself. The 
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water bubbles up in the cup B, the lips 
touching the water only. At C is a small 
hole for draining the cup and connecting 
pipe. This is important, inasmuch as the 
water would otherwise become stale and 
would also rust out the pipe. The valve 
E controls the flow, so that there will 
never be undue pressure, forcing the 
water to spurt up in the eup. 

The eost of these fountains is mate- 
rially lessened if they are so arranged 
that one ean be placed above another in 
the different floors of the building. The 
cup is of east iron, enameled with batli- 
tub enamel, and this may be easily re- 
enameled as often as desired. It is 
threaded for the eighth-inch pipe which 
connects with the faucet at A. 


Progress East and West 


Tt is typical of Kansas that she should 
lead in the movement to conserve publie 
health by abolishing the publie drinking 
cup. Onthe 1st of September was put in 
force the somewhat drastic order issued 
by the Kansas state board of health, 
abolishing the common drinking eup in all 
publie schools, private schools, railway 
stations, railway trains and state educa- 
tional institutions. Thus at one stroke 
Kansas has undertaken what other states 
are leading up to by a somewhat slow 
process of education. 

The little tin eup has been banished 
forever from the publie schools of Albion, 
Michigan. For more than two years san- 
itary dtinking fountains have been in 
use in Albion schools, and the superin- 
tendent of education writes: “I have yet 
to hear one single objection to their use. 
On the contrary, the pupils and teachers 
are well pleased with them, use them 
freely and have many times expressed 
their satisfaction and pleasure.” 

St Paul, Minnesota, is gradually in- 
stalling sanitary drinking fountains in 
the publie schools. They have been 
placed in some of the largest school build- 
ings, and are giving the best of satis- 
faction. 

“We are well pleased with the drink- 
ing fountains established in our schools,” 
writes the superintendent of schools of 
Rutherford, N J. 

Automatie drinking fountains are being 
established as rapidly as possible in the 
schools of Portland, Maine. One of their 
latest and largest buildings is fully 
equipped with hygienic fountains of the 
most approved type. Other buildings will 
be equipped as funds become available. 
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Little Louise’s Friends—Cinderella 


A Good Housekeeping Doll Which the Children Can Cut Out and Dress 


Little Louise and Her Pets appeared in the February number, her Sister May in the April number, her Brother 
Ned in the May number and her College Cousin in the September number 
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Cut along the dotted line of the cap so that you can put it on Cinderella's head j . 


AN has but one opinion 
as to woman’s appear- 
anee in her home. She 
should always be spick- 
and-span, whether she is 
making salad dressing 
or serubbing the kitchen 
floor. Plain wash dresses are always 
practicable, says He; something in the 
nature of a nurse’s uniform, for instance. 
My chum’s husband has very pronounced 
views on this subject. A slovenly house- 
wife is an abomination, John says; so 
Naney has laid away the negligees she 
had intended for house wear and when I 
dropped in unexpectedly one day I found 
her in such a bestarehed gown and prim 
collar and cuffs that 1 was simply foreed 
to be flippant. Naney gently reproved 
me by holding up John as an example. 

“You see how nice he looks when he 
comes home after a hard day at the office, 
and his work is dirty, too, with all the 
ink and mueilage and stamping things 
he has to use. He never gets a spot on 
his vest or coat,’ and she resumed her 
task of trying to remove some ink from 
John’s trousers with a vilely smelling 
preparation. 

My awakening eame. I was gradually 
getting a most exalted opinion of man’s 
neatness and general superiority when I 
was given a position in John’s office. 
Shall I ever forget that first day? Why, 
I didn’t even dare take oversleeves, fear- 
ing they would think that a woman ea- 
pable of soiling her sleeves was a very 
undesirable person to have around. The 
new girl arrived early, as is the way of 
new girls, and while I waited for the 
dragon who was to “break me in,” I 
watched the lords of creation prepare 
for work. First, off came coat and vest, 
which were carefully placed on a hanger 
in the office wardrobe; cuffs were next 
tucked away as tenderly as if they were 
diamond bracelets at the very least; then 
He donned his office coat. 

Would that I were a poet that I might 
write an ode to The Office Coat. In the 


innocence of my young heart I had always 
thought that man at work was attired in 
a house jacket such as clothiers show, but 
T find that to select an office coat a man 
does not have to stir from his own home. 


My Awakening 


By Marie Phelan 


He simply picks out the most decrepit 
coat he owns, takes it to the office and 
wears it until it hangs in tatters. By 
that time another of his suits has aged 
and the coat is promoted to the office. 

That first morning I passed the time 
placing the various styles shown in their 
respective seasons. John’s coat I remem- 
bered as one he had worn the summer 
before he was married, and it was easily 
the most disreputable coat in the office. 
I suppose the others had to let him have 
that honor since he was the chief clerk, 
but a few were giving him a close race 
for first place. His coat had lost a ree- 
tangular piece from the side, exposing 
some kind of canvas lining, and the pad- 
ding was gone from one shoulder, which 
made John look rather more lopsided 
than Naney would enjoy seeing him. 1 
thought as I gazed at him what horror 
he would express if Naney should go 
about her work with three-quarters of 
an apron and a one-sleeved waist. 

The hairpin rivals the mother-in-law 
as the jokewright’s potboiler and never 
fails to win a masculine laugh; yet man 
has an ally as versatile as the hairpin, 
although it is never mentioned in joke- 
land. It is his coat sleeve. If a man’s 
desk is dusty, a dexterous movement of 
the arm vanquishes the offending parti- 
cles. When the mirror whieh he consults 
oceasionally during the day needs polish- 
ing, his sleeve accomplishes the deed. 
But the greatest service the coat sleeve 
performs is its work as a penwiper. I 
have seen sleeves as gayly deecrated as 
an Easter egg, and it was some time 
before I could quite grasp the reason 
therefor; but, believe me, when a man 
finishes with one pen, a few passes across 
the left sleeve of his office coat serves 
to elean it. Tmagine that sleeve after a 
month of black and red and green ink; 
then picture (if you ean) the indigna- 
tion of your husband or brother if you 
dusted the mantel or removed a blur from 
the mirror with the corner of your apron 
and cleaned your cooking spoon off now 
and then on your sleeve. 

The moral of which is this: whether 
your uniform be office coat or house 
gown, wear it worthily as you ean and 
don’t interfere with the other camp. 
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“* He came forth to meet the Princess Fourbette” 


Blondine 


‘Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachel H. Stannard 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 


HERE was onee a king 
who was ealled Benin. 
Everybody loved him be- 
NG cause he was so kind; 
ae but bad people feared 
him beeause he was so 
just. Queen Doucette, 
his wife, was just as good as he was. 
There was also a little princess who was 
called Blondine on account of her beau- 
tiful light hair and who was good and 
kind like her king-papa and her queen- 
mamma. But when Blondine was a very 
little girl, a sad thing happened. The 
queen died, and for a long time the king 
mourned bitterly. Blondine was too tiny 
to understand that her mamma was dead; 
she went on laughing, playing, eating and 
sleeping as usual. The king loved his lit- 
tle Blondine dearly, and she loved him 
better than anyone else. He gave her the 
costliest toys, the daintiest bonbons and 
the most delicious fruits, and Blondine 
was very happy. 

One day, King Benin ealled for his 
minister, Leger, and said, “ My friend, the 
people all wish me to marry again; but 
I am still so grieved at the loss of my 
dear wife Doucette that I cannot bring 


myself to go and seareh for another. I 
charge you to find me a princess who will 
make my poor Blondine happy; that is 
all I ask.” 

Leger departed at once, visited many 
kingdoms and found many princesses, 
ugly, deformed or ill tempered. Finally 
he came to the court of King Turbulent, 
whose daughter was handsome, witty. 
agreeable and apparently kind-hearted. 
Leger was so charmed with her that he at 
onee asked for her hand, without inquir- 
ing whether she really was good. Tur- 
bulent was delighted to get rid of his 
daughter, whose disposition was hateful, 
jealous and proud, and who also stood 
in the way of his own pleasures. He at 
once gave permission to Leger to take 
her away to the land of King Benin. 

Leger departed with the Princess Four- 
bette and four thousand mules laden with 
her property and jewels. 

A messenger had been sent to inform 
King Benin of their approach, and he 
came forth to meet the Princess Fourbette. 
He thought her very handsome, but not 
nearly so kind and sweet looking as his 
poor Queen Doucette. When Fourbette 
saw Blondine, she east such a look of 
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hatred upon her, that poor little Blondine, 
who was already three years old, was 
frightened and burst out erying. “ What 
does this mean?” demanded the king. 
“Why is my good little Blondine crying 
like a naughty child?” 

“Oh, dear Papa,” eried Blondine, 
throwing herself into the king’s arms, “ do 
not give me to that princess; she looks 
bad. I am afraid of her.” 

The king looked in surprise at the Prin- 
cess Fourbette, who hastened to change 
her expression, so that the king should not 
see the terrible look which had frightened 
Blondine. He made up his mind to see 
that Blondine was kept away from the 
new queen, and cared for by her nurse 
and maid who had brought her up and 
who loved her dearly. Thus the queen 
seldom saw Blondine, but when she did 
happen to meet her, she could not help 
showing that she did not like her. 

At the end of a year came a little 
new daughter, who was named Brunette, 
beeause of her coal-black hair. Brunette 
was pretty, though not nearly so pretty 
as Blondine; and besides she was bad like 
her mamma. She did not like Blondine 
and was very unkind to her. She bit 
her, pinehed her, pulled her hair, broke 
her toys and spoiled her pretty dresses. 
But Blondine never got angry, and always 
tried to find exeuses for Brunette. 

“Oh, Papa,” she would say to the king, 
“do not seold her; she is so little she 
does not know how bad I feel when she 
breaks my things,” or, “She only bit me 
in fun,” or, “She was only playing when 
she pulled my hair.” 

King Benin kissed his daughter Blon- 
dine and made no remark; but he saw 
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well enough that Brunette did all this on 
purpose, and that Blondine forgave her 
out of the kindness of her heart. So he 
grew to love Blondine more and more, and 
Brunette less and less. : 
Queen Fourbette, who was very quick- 
witted, saw and understood everything; 
but she hated the innocent Blondine more 
and more, and if she had not feared the 
king, she would have made Blondine the 
most unhappy child in the world. The 
king had ordered that Blondine should 
never be left alone with the queen, and 
as everyone knew he was just, as well as 
kind, and punished disobedience severely, 
the queen herself did not dare to disobey. 


II—Blondine is Lost 


Blondine was now seven years old and 
Brunette three. The king gave Blondine 
a pretty little carriage, drawn by two os- 
triches and attended by a little page, a 
nephew of Blondine’snurse. The page, who 
was called Gourmandinet, was very fond of 
Blondine, for she had always played with 
him and showed him many kindnesses. 
But he had one dreadful fault; he was 
so greedy and so fond of sweets that he 
was capable of doing a very wrong thing 
for the sake of a box of candy. Blondine 
often said to him, “ I like you very much, 
Gourmandinet, but I don’t like to see you 
so greedy. I wish you would try to cure 


yourself of your bad habit; it will make 
everyone despise you.” 

Gourmandinet would kiss her hand and 
promise to do better; but he went on steal- 
ing eake from the kitehen and bonbons 
from the pantry, and was often whipped 
for his disobedience and gluttony. 


“* He went on stealing cake from the hiichen™ 
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When Queen Fourbette heard about this 
boy’s weakness she decided to try to use 
it against Blondine. We shall see what 
it was that she planned to do. 

Every day Blondine drove in the garden 
with the litthe carriage drawn by the 
ostriches and with Gourmandinet as 
coachman. This garden was separated by 
a fence from a magnificent forest ealled 
the Forest of Lilaes, because it was full of 
blossoming lilae bushes the year round. 
No one ever entered this forest. It was 
* said that it was enchanted and that peo- 
ple who went into it never eame out again. 
Gourmandinet knew all about this terrible 
forest, and had been expressly warned not 
to take Blondine in that direction, for 
fear she might stray through the gate and 
so be lost. 

Many times the king tried to have a 
wall built, or the gate made fast so that 
it eould not be opened; but as fast as 
the workmen laid the stones an unseen 
hand would spirit them away. 

Queen Fourbette began by giving sweets 
to Gourmandinet every day in order to 
gain his good will. When she had made 
him so greedy that he could no longer do 
without the candies and cakes which she 
lavished upon him, she sent for him and 
said, “ Gourmandinet, it is for you to say 
whether you will have a trunk full of 
sweetmeats, or never have any more.” 

“Never have any more? Oh, Madame, 
I should die of grief! Speak, Madame; 
what must I do to avoid such a calamity?” 

“You must take,” replied the queen, 
looking fixedly at him, “ you must take 
the Princess Blondine out to the Forest 
of Lilaes.” 

“T cannot, Madame, the king has for- 
bidden it.” 

“You eannot? Ah! You are dismissed, 

then. I shall never give you any more 
goodies, and I shall give orders that no 
one in the household shall let you have 
any.” 
“Oh, Madame!” eried the weeping Gour- 
mandinet, “ do not be so eruel! Give me 
a different order that I ean earry out for 
you!” 

“T repeat that I wish you to take 
Blondine to the Forest of Lilacs, and en- 
courage her to open the gate and enter 
the forest.” 

“But, Madame,” protested Gourmandi- 
net, turning pale, “if the prineess enters 
this forest she will never get out again. 
You know, it is an enchanted forest, 
and to send the princess into it is to send 
her to certain death.” 


“ Now, for the third and last time, will 
you take Blondine there? ‘Take your 
choice: either an immense box of bon- 
bons, whieh I will fill again onee a month, 
or else no more sweets or dainties at all.” 

“But how shall I eseape from the ter- 
a, punishment which the king will give 
me 

“Do not worry about that. As soon 
as you have seen Blondine enter the forest 
eome back to me. I will send you away 
with your goodies and I will provide for 
your future.” 

“Oh, Madame! For pity’s sake, do not 
force me to betray my dear mistress, who 
has been so kind to me!” 

“Do you hesitate, little wreteh? What 
do you care what becomes of Blondine? 
By and by I shall engage you to wait 
upon Brunette, and I shall see that you 
never lack good things to eat.” 

Gourmandinet reflected a few minutes 
longer, and then decided, alas! to sacrifice 
his kind little mistress for the sake of a 
few pounds of candy. All the rest of the 
day and all night he hesitated as to 
whether, after all, he could commit this 
great erime; but the fear of never having 
his fill again if he refused to oblige the 
queen, and the hope that some powerful 
fairy would help him to save Blondine, 
made him finally decide to obey Queen 
Fourbette. 

At four o’elock the next day Blondine 
ordered her little carriage and drove away 
after kissing her father and promising 
him to return in two hours. The garden 
was a large one. Gourmandinet turned 
the ostriches in the direction opposite to 
the Forest of Lilaes. 

When they were out of sight of the 
palace he changed the direction and went 
towards the gate of the forest. He was 
quiet and sad, the thought of his crime 
weighing upon his heart and his con- 
science. 

“What is the matter, Gourmandinet?” 
asked Blondine. “ Why don’t you talk? 
Are you ill?” 

“No, your Highness, I am well.” 

“How pale you look! Tell me what 
the matter is, my poor Gourmandinet. I 
will do anything I can for you.” 

Blondine’s kindness went far to save 
her by softening the heart of Gourmandi- 
net; but the memory of the bonbons prom- 
ised by Fourbette destroyed his good im- 
pulses. 

Before he could answer the ostriches 
touehed the gate of the Lilac Forest. 

“Oh, what beautiful lilacs!” cried 
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Blondine, “What a delicious odor! 
How I should like to have a big bunch of 
them to take to papa! Get down, Gour- 
mandinet, and pick me a few branches.” 

“T cannot get down, Princess, the os- 
triches might run away while I was gone.” 

“What if they did?” returned Blon- 
dine, “TI could drive them back to the pal- 
ace alone.” 

“But the king would scold me for hav- 
ing left your Highness. You had much 
better get out yourself and choose your 
flowers.” 

“So I had,” agreed Blondine. “I 
should feel dreadfully to have you 
scolded, my poor Gourmandinet.” 

And as she spoke, she sprang lightly 
from the carriage, went through the gate 
and began to pluck the lilaes, 

Now did Gourmandinet begin to trem- 
ble, and remorse entered into his heart. 
Perhaps it was not yet too late to recall 
Blondine. But though Blondine was no 
more than ten steps from him, so that he 
could see her perfectly, she did not hear 
his cries, but pushed on farther and 
farther into the enchanted forest. For 
some time he could still see her picking 
the lilaes and finally she disappeared. 

Long did Gourmandinet remain there, 
mourning over his crime, cursing his glut- 
tony and hating Queen Fourbette. At 
last he thought it was the usual time for 
Blondine to return to the palace. He 
drove back to the stables by a back way 
and rushed to the queen, who was waiting 
for him. When she saw his cheeks 
blanched and his eyes reddened by sorrow 
and remorse she guessed that Blondine 
was lost. 

“Ts it done?” said she. 

Gourmandinet signed that it was; he 
had not strength enough to speak 

“Come here,” said she; “here is your 
reward.” 

And she showed him a chest full of 
all kinds of confections. She called a 
valet to take away the chest and place it 
on the back of one of the mules which 
had brought her jewels. 

“T intrust this box to Gourmandinet, 
who is to earry it to my father. Go, 


Gourmandinet, and come back for another 
in one month.” 

At the same time she slipped a purse 
full of gold into his hand. Gourmandi- 
net mounted the mule without a word and 
set off at a gallop. He was never seen 
again and no one missed him, for no one 
had loved him except poor Blondine, 
whom we are now to rejoin in the Forest 
of Lilaes. 


I1I—The Forest of Lilacs 


When Blondine found herself in the 
forest she began to gather the beautiful 
lilae blossoms, delighted that there were 
so many and that they smelled so sweet. 
As fast as she picked them, she would see 
handsomer ones ahead; then she would 
empty her apron and hat and begin to fill 
them over again. 

For more than an hour Blondine bus- 
ied herself in this way. Then she began 
to feel warm and tired, the lilacs were 
heavy to carry and she thought it time 
to return to the palace. She turned 
around, and saw that she was surrounded 
with lilaes. She ealled Gourmandinet, but 
no one answered. “I must have come 
farther than I thought,” said Blondine. 
“And I am so tired. But I will try to 
walk back, and perhaps Gourmandinet 
will hear me and come to meet me.” 

She walked for some time, but still 
could not see any end to the forest. Sev- 
eral times she called out to Gourman- 
dinet, but no one answered. Finally she 
began to be frightened. 

“What will become of me all alone in 
this forest? What will my poor papa 
think when I don’t come home? And 
how will poor Gourmandinet dare to go 
back without me? He will be scolded, 
and perhaps whipped even, and all be- 
cause I would get down and pick these 
lilacs! What ever will become of me? 
I shall die of hunger and thirst here, if 
indeed the wolves do not eat me tonight.’’ 

And Blondine threw herself on the 
ground, at the foot of a great tree, and 
burst into bitter weeping. She wept until 
she exhausted herself and dropped asleep 
with her head on her bunch of lilaes. 
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Pitfalls of Babyhood 


By Emma E. 


of the most eminent 

physicians of our land, 

one said that he believed 

that the largest factor 

productive of infant 

mortality was igno- 
wance. Only by the spreading abroad of 
wider knowledge concerning the proper 
care of babies can we hope to decrease, 
not only sickness, but the consequent 
mortality rate. 

In some parts of England are given 
demonstration lessons on the way to care 
for a baby, washable dolls being used for 
this purpose. Such training would be 
most appropriate for girls’ clubs and 
could hardly fail to lay a foundation for 
the serious profession of motherhood in 
after years. 

Let me tell you of a mother I know and 
how she has been trying to bring up this 
her second baby. The first thing that 
attracted my attention to her methods 
was the food given to the child. As the 
mother did not have enough milk to nour- 
ish the baby, the nurse suggested bread 
and cow’s milk. The milk, with bread 
crumbed in it, put on the stove in a 
kettle, was allowed to come to a boil. 
After “ mashing the bread carefully and 
boiling for a time,” this mixture was fed 
to the morsel of humanity of less than 
a month. With such Sairey Gamps of 
the nursery still at large, is our infant 
mortality to be wondered at? 

If this mother or her “ nursery Solon ” 
had been intelligently trained in girlhood 
to feed a make-believe baby, either would 
have known that for the first two months 
of life the secretions of the mouth are 
scanty, while the saliva has little effect 
on starch; also that boiled milk is con- 
stipating. And this particular mother 
is credited with the possession of “ old- 
fashioned common sense.” 

Now what is the difference between 
old-fashioned and modern common sense? 
And what is common sense, anyway? 
Sometimes the dictionary helps us out: 
“Natural sagacity; good, sound sense or 
understanding, good judgment.” But 
natural sagacity is not a sufficient equip- 
ment for bringing up a baby. In addi- 
tion to such rare sense, or judgment, it 
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is necessary for accurate knowledge to 
sit at the helm. Mothers must learn how 
to care for their babies in the wisest way 
if they would keep these little ones with 
them. 

When we are told that in England and 
Wales about 70,000 young children die 
every year from improper feeding; that 
in the city of New York last year 26,503 
infants under one year of age died—4,500 
in one summer month; when we read of 
the greatly lessened mortality due to the 
distribution of clean, sweet milk to poor 
mothers, especially in our own large cities, 
we can but realize the importance of 
knowing what and how to feed our babies. 

“Tt is a well-known law,” says one 
who has devoted years to the problem of 
infant feeding, “that individualization is 
more demanded in infant feeding than 
in any other method of treatment.” 
Every baby is a law unto himself. His 
special needs must be studied—the size 
of his body noted, the condition of his 
digestive apparatus observed, and his 
stools intelligently examined. Just as all 
babies of the same age cannot be shod 
with the same shoe, so all babies of the 
same age cannot be fed with the same 
food. Although many helpful sugges- 
tions ean be given to mothers, and 
although many excellent books are writ- 
ten for their self-guidance, nevertheless, 
the regulation of baby’s food is wisely 
left to a competent physician. 

No one denies that the natural food of 
the baby is its mother’s milk. An impor- 
tant point in this connection worth 
remembering is that breast milk contains 
besides the elements of nourishment, spe- 
cial antitoxie substances that generally 
prevent the infant from contracting 
acute infectious diseases. Many mothers 
have a deficient amount of milk. In such 
cases, the milk present ought to be made 
use of, the lack being compensated for 
by the use of the bottle. A thriving babe 
should show each week an increase in 
weight of from two to four ounces. 

When a bottle is used, both bottle and 
nipple must be kept scrupulously clean. 
The former, long and round, has no 
treacherous corners or angles. It is 
marked on the outside with graduated 
ounces. After the bottle has been 
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emptied at baby’s repast, it is plunged 
into clear hot or cold water and cleaned 
with a bottle brush. It is then put away 
tilled with fresh water containing a pinch 
of borax or soda. Every morning before 
preparing the day’s food boil the bottles 
for ten minutes in a solution made up of 
two teaspoonfuls of soda to one quart 
of water. Then thoroughly rinse the bot- 
tles in clear, boiled water. 

Clean the nipples in the same way as 
the bottles, placing them in a covered 
jar filled with cold water in which a pinch 
of salt is dissolved. Never use a nipple 
with a long rubber tube. 

Do not forget that your baby needs 
drinking water as much as you do. Up 
to the fifth week baby should have sev- 
eral teaspoonfuls of pure filtered, boiled 
water, between feedings, each day. A 
little water often quiets restlessness and 
its good effect on constipation is well 
known. Water, either hot or cold, may 
be given from a nursing bottle, medicine 
dropper, or spoon. 

To judge of the proper assimilation of 
food, one must assure herself that the 
ehild seems satisfied after taking its nour- 
ishment; that the bowels unaided act two 
or three times at least in every twenty- 
fuur hours; that the movements are 
medium soft in consistence, and yellow- 


ish in color; that there is no disturbance, 
such as vomiting or severe colic. 

A young mother not long since laugh- 
ingly called her baby a “ cheese factory.” 
The child, tortured with indigestion, by 
its cries of pain and frequent vomiting 
gave warning of the mischief of its care- 


less feeding. But the light-hearted, 
inconsequent mother took such exhibitions 
in a matter-of-fact manner until her 
baby died suddenly “ with convulsions.” 

With all the study that has been given 
to the subject of infant feeding many 
mothers do not realize why the problem 
is such a difficult one. 

Just as the outward forms of various 
animals differ so strikingly, so do their 
digestive systems, though hidden from 
sight, differ one from another. It has 
been learned “ that the milk of each ani- 
mal is adapted to its own digestive sys- 
tem, rate of growth, and state of develop- 
ment; also that the milk of the mother 
behaves in the young animal’s stomach 
very much as the food of the mother 
behaves in her stomach.” 

As we know that the food of a cat 
would not suit a cow, so we can infer 
that the milk of one kind of animal 
would not be suited to the digestive sys- 
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tem of the young of another kind of 
animal. This principle is the pivot on 
which hinge the difficulties of substitute 
infant feeding. 

Although milks of different animals 
contain the same ingredients, the propor- 
tions of these ingredients differ. Again, 
milks are classified according to the effect 
of rennet upon them. When rennet acts 
on cow’s milk, solid curds are formed; 
when rennet acts on ass’s milk, a gelat- 
inous coagulum results. Human milk 
seems to be a type between these two, 
for the coagulum of human milk is 
floeceulent—soft and finely divided. An- 
other striking difference between human 
milk and milk of the lower animals is 
the richness of the former in lecithin, a 
most important component of brain and 
nerves. The calf, its nervous system fully 
developed at birth, trots about in a day 
or so, sees and hears almost as perfectly 
as the mother. A baby, helpless for so 
long, needs careful guarding. When we 
learn that the child’s brain doubles in 
weight during the first two years of its 
life and consider besides the wonderful 
increase in the convolutions an1 complex- 
ity of the brain, we must be impressed 
with the importance of doing all in our 
power to give the nervous system its 
proper nourishment as well as to shield 
it from all injury. 

“But she will not sleep more than an 
hour or so at a time at night,” said the 
mother of our baby of bread-and-milk 
feeding. “ Of course, I never put her to 
bed until ten or eleven o’clock, for her 
father does not come home until late, 
and he always likes to play with her a 
while. It does seem, though, as if I 
could never finish my work, for she 
cries every time I lay her down. She is 
such a nervous child!” 

“Vell,” replied her brusque friend, “ I 
do not wonder she is nervous! The idea 
of a tiny morsel like that being kept up 
until nearly midnight and then when she 
is laid down being put in a room with a 
bright light burning!” 

The indignation of this friend at the 
mother’s ignorance, happily for the 
baby’s welfare, was reinforced by the 
advice of another neighbor. In conse- 
quence, baby is now put to bed at six 
o’elock in a darkened room, and sleeps 
as soundly as she deserves to do. 

Young babies should be handled as 
little as possible. On lifting the baby, 
the mother should make a head-rest of 
her hand by placing it at the back of 
the little neck. A small hair pillow is 
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a useful support when one holds the baby, 
and the tiny body “should lie extended 
along the arm that cradles it.” 

Do not be frightened if the new-born 
baby sleeps a great deal. Remember that 
it is normal for him to spend about nine- 
tenths of his time in slumber. Gradually 
he spends less time in the “land of nod.” 
But when he is five months old the “ sand- 
bag man” is his companion all night, 
and two naps a day, one in the morning 
of two or three hours, another of an hour 
in the afternoon, give him none too many 
hours of repose. 

Baby needs fresh air as much as his 
elders, but protect him from drafts. He 
should be kept warm, although clothing 
ought not to be too heavy. 

Modern mothers know that rocking the 
little one to sleep is a bad habit. Baby 
should always, sleep in his own little 
bed, if it be no more elaborate than a 
draped banana-box. If it is possible, 
sleeping outdoors during pleasant days, 


shielded from cold winds and hot sun is’ 


very advantageous. A normal baby sleeps 
with his mouth closed. Care should be 
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taken to have the little hands on the 
outside of the blanket. 

Comforters or pacifiers are a bane of 
babyhood. Finger-sucking is first 
cousin of these enemies; the carriers of 
innumerable microbes, these bring about 
deformity of the mouth and irregularity 
of the teeth. Why form bad habits at 
all when they will only have to be broken? 
Baby’s training is most easily accom- 
plished when begun on the day of his 
birth. Regularity in regard to every 
detail of his régime is of the greatest 
advantage to growth and development. 

And now for two “dont’s” that, 
treated comprehensively, would require 
each an extended dissertation: 

(1) Don’t allow your baby to be 
kissed, especially on the mouth. 

(2) Don’t let the blinding sun shine 
in the helpless eyes. 

“Two little eyes closed; 

Two little lips shut; 

Two little hands clasped; 

Two little feet still; 

God give my darling pleasant dreams.” 


A Town Gymnasium 


By Harold A. 


HE women and girls of Brookline, 

Massachusetts, to say nothing of 

the men and boys, are delighted 
with the municipal gymnasium. This 
fine institution is supported by taxation, 
and is very popular. Its director is J. 
Leonard Mason, and it has three medical 
examiners, one of them a woman. Not 
merely the girls and young women have 
enjoyed the classes, but those of middle 
age and beyond. The average attendance 
of women is about one hundred. There 
are morning, afternoon and _ evening 
classes. Some of the feminine gymnasts 
gave especial attention to the reduction 
of weight, one woman losing ten pounds 
between January and June. The social 
character of the classes has been delight- 
ful, women and girls of all social grades 
commingling pleasantly on a footing 
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where caste lines were seemingly forgot- 
ten. 

Whole families, in many eases, attend 
the gymnasium, husbands and wives vying 
with their children in interest and prog- 
ress. The class work, which is carried 
out by skilled instructors, includes various 
light exercises, Delsarte, ete, and is fol- 
lowed by such individual work and play 
as the medical directors sanction. There 
are public baths connected with the gym- 
nasium, with a swimming pool. Tub and 
shower baths are free. 

Among the new and salutary interests 
which are available in these days to those 
who have passed their youth, the gym- 
nasium is one of the best. Few muni- 
cipalities however, are rich enough to 
tax their citizens for an institution of 
this kind. 
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The Vampire Hat 


By William Cary Duncan 
With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling] 


A girl there was and she bought a hat, 
Even as you and I! 
And the crown was deep and the brim 
was flat— 
’Twas smothered in onions and things like 
that— 
And on the top perched a vampire bat, 
With a button for an eye. 


Oh, the times she went and the time she 
spent 
And the various shapes she seanned 
Before she discovered the maison where 
She purchased this recherché affair 
You probably understand. 


Now, she lived in a suite, oh, trés petite, 
Even as you and I, 
With everything up-to-date and neat, 
Electrie lighting and steam for heat— 
But the width of the hall was seant two 
feet! 
We know them, you and I. 


Oh, the toil it cost and the sleep she lost 
And the wonderful schemes she planned 
To get that Paris creation in- 
To her tiny flat was a erying sin! 
And if I should tell you, you wouldn’t 
begin 
To really understand. 
(Sufficient to say, that, being a 
woman, she did it.) 


Now this girl had a husband slim and tall, 
Even as you girls could! 
And when he came home he heard her 
call 
And he found her wedged in the narrow 
hall 
Between the hat and the plastery wall, 
And she ecouldn’t stand and she eouldn’t 
fall 
And she couldn’t creep and she couldn’t 
crawl, 
And she looked—well, really not at all 
As a perfect lady should! 


And it wasn’t the shame and it wasn’t 
the pain 
That burnt like a white-hot brand; 
’Twas the language that her husband 
threw 
At that vampire hat with its bows of 
blue— 
His remarks I’ll not repeat to you; 
You wouldn’t understand! 


Did the girl discard that vampire hat? 
Not on your royal life! 
She bought another worse than that 
And added a foot to the hight of her rat, 
For a man must be trained to things like 
that— 
That’s the mission of a wife! 


A Philadelphia man came home and 
found his wife poring over a seed cat- 
alog. She had a long list of seeds written 
on a sheet of paper. 

“This is a list, my dear,” she said, 
“that I want you to buy for me tomor- 
row at the seedsman’s.” 

Her husband looked at the list. Then 
he laughed. “ You want these flowers to 
bloom this summer, don’t you?” said he. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, those you have put down here 
don’t bloom till the second summer.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the lady said 
easily. 

“All right? How is it all right?” 

“T am making up my list,” she ex- 
plained, “from a last year’s catalog.” 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among 
his men. One day he was putting a 
party of reeruits through the funeral ex- 
ercise, and, by way of practical explana- 
tion, walked slowly down the lane formed 
by the two ranks, saying as he did so: 
“ Now, I’m the corpse. Pay attention!” 
Having reached the end of the line, he 
turned, regarded the men for a minute, 
and then remarked, “ Your ’ands is right 
and your ’eads is right, but you ’aven’t 
that look of regret you ought to ’ave.” 
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The Work Cure 


II—How to Work 


By Richard C. Cabot, M D 
Assistant Professor of Medicine in Harvard Medical School 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


HE general _ principle 

fee upon which all work 

4 a) cure rests is the well- 

grounded hypothesis that 

the nervous system is at 

bottom like the muscu- 

lar system. We know 

that a weak muscle is never built up by 

rest, but only by food and work. We know 

that weak joints and tendons ean only 

be strengthened in the same way, and 

that the convalescent patient who is 

hardly able to stand upon his feet when 

he first gets out of bed gathers strength 

by using his muscles, even when he feels 
as if this were impossible. 

Now, there is abundant clinical evi- 
dence for the view that nervous strength, 
the power of concentration, of appli- 
cation to a task, of the control of emo- 
tion, of decision, inhibition and perse- 
verance, in spite of distraction and 
fatigue, comes only by exercise and prac- 
tice. A person who thinks he cannot 
concentrate his mind can at any rate do 
so for a few minutes at a time and 
gradually increase the stunt. With this 
erescendo principle, which is followed 
not only in the training of athletes, but 
in the rebuilding of nervous health, comes 
also the aid of the principle of habit. 
Each time we do a difficult task it be- 
comes easier to do it again. What is 
new is always hardest. Fatigue and 
distress lessen with the repetition of the 
same task; and so work becomes sup- 
portable, comfortable, acceptable, till 
finally we are back in our normal position 


—no longer bearing up in spite of our 
work, but being borne up by it. 


Value of routine 


Those unfortunate persons who have 
never experienced the satisfaction and 
support that comes from a regular routine 
ean hardly conceive what a blessing it 
is. Now, among our nervous patients 
there are a good many well-to-do persons, 
especially women, who have never claimed 
this blessing and who have to have its 
merits explained to them with all the 
eloquence that we can muster. One of 
the first and most obvious advantages 
of a routine is that it saves the fatigue of 
unnecessary decisions. The making of 
decisions is undoubtedly one of the most 
nerve-racking, nerve-tiring of all nervous 
processes. Now, the person who has no 
daily routine, whose life is not marked 
out for him by stated engagements and 
promises, has to make every morning, 
and sometimes every afternoon as well, 
the decision as to what is to be done next. 
Most nervousinvalids are very well aware 
what an exhausting, melancholy process 
this is, but they do not realize that these 
decisions are made for us by handfuls, 
a dozen or a hundred at a time, in so far 
as we bind ourselves to any regular 
work which decides for us, once for all, 
what we shall do at certain hours, day 
after day. 

Another tonic that comes with the as- 
sumption of a routine is the expectations 
of our fellow-men. If a thing is expeeted 
of us, if someone counts upon us to turn 
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up at a certain time, that expectation 
acts as a motive. It makes it easier for 
us to work, and makes us so far the hap- 
pier. 

A third great function performed by 
routine is comparable to that of the 
heavy flywheel in evening up the irreg- 
ularities and variations of speed within 
a system of machinery. Routine, like 
the flywheel, tends to carry us beyond 
the dead points and moody states to 
which almost every human being is more 
or less subject. Almost everyone remem- 
bers the days when he gets up feeling 
logy, spiritless, disinclined for work; or 
the days of another type, when he feels 
the “call of the wild,” the centrifugal 
tendency to do almost anything except 
the tasks before him. But almost every- 
one has also noticed that if he has a 
regular engagement at a regular hour, 
a regular task to be taken up where it 
was left the day before, that task, after 
a few hours, makes him forget the anar- 
ehical fancies or dispiriting languors of 
the morning. 

To many women, one of the most im- 
portant reasons for taking up regular 
work is to make a reason and a g 
reason for getting out of the house every 
day. People need to get away from the 
sight of the over-familiar places and 
faces to acquire a fresh point of view, 
a fresh armful of experiences, with which 
to return to their old base of supplies. 
Many women get so close to their tasks, 
spend so many hours continuously at 
close range with their families and their 
problems, that they are unable to see 
them truly or to serve them intelligently. 
There are like people who try to look at 
an unfinished oil painting with their 
faces a foot from the canvas. Just be- 
cause they are so near they cannot see 
truly. Change and a truer perspective, 
a fresh mental surface and a better point 
of view, are what we get from going 
into an office or a place of daily work 
every morning. 

A humbler function of work is to 
-“pass the time” and to deaden mental 
pain during states of depression and 

ief. There are certain forms of illness 
in which nothing but the march of time 
does good. The patient must somehow 
wear through a certain number of weeks 
or months with the prospect of being bet- 
ter at the end of that time. The problem 
is how to pass the hours with as little 
pain as possible. Work, and especially 
manual work, has long been employed in 
this way by those in charge of melan- 


cholic and depressed patients. But 1 
think it is a notable fact, and a notable 
sign of the times, that at the Adams 
Nervine Asylum, an institution founded 
nearly sixty years ago for the cure of 
nervous invalids, “work cure” was in- 
troduced only within the last three years. 
The valuable establishment of Dr Hall 
at Marblehead, also a product of very 
modern times, is another sign that we 
are getting over the idea that rest is 
chiefly what nervous people need. 

I include under the term “ work cure” 
three subdivisions, all equally important. 
(1) Provision for work of some kind 
as a substitute for idleness; (2) the 
proper fitting of the patient to his work 
and the work to the patient; (3) the at- 
tempt to teach people how to work. In 
other words, I think that a considerable 
part of nervous invalidism arises either 
because the people have no work, or be- 
eause they have no work that suits them, 
or because they don’t know how to get 
the most out of the work in which they 
are already engaged. 

I wish now to say something on the 
last of these needs. In my experience 
one of the rarest of all forms of wisdom, 
either among sick people or well people, 
is this knowledge how to work. The man 
who accomplishes most in an hour is 
not, as a rule, a man of marvelous swift- 
ness in his mental processes, nor of any 
mysterious power of divination and ere- 
ative insight. Far more often he is a 
man who has learned how to work, who 
has learned, that is, how to concentrate 
his mind and how to marshal his energies. 

Almost every summer, as the time of 
final examinations in the Harvard Med- 
ical School approaches, I am consulted 
by one or more of my students, whose 
complaints year after year show an amaz- 
ing similarity. Year after year, a de- 
spondent-looking youth sits in my office 
and complains that he has an almost con- 
stant headache, that he is losing his 
memory, that he thinks he is going 
erazy, and he is quite sure that he cannot 
pass his final examinations. “ I read a page 
of the textbook,” says the poor youth, 
“and when I have got to the bottom I 
cannot remember what is at the top.” 
Now, when I come to close quarters with 
the difficulty in cases like this, I find 
almost invariably that the boy has never 
learned to work, that he has never ac- 
quired, in the first place, the power to 
turn his mind full upon the subject of 
his studies for a certain period, like a 
searchlight, and then to turn it as com- 
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pletely off that study; full concentration 
followed by full relaxation. 

I usually find that such a student has 
been sitting over his books for six, eight 
or ten hours a day. To correct this mis- 
take, I generally tell him to study for 
two or three hours with all his might, 
working as if his examination were to 
be on the very thing that he is then 
reading and were to come that same 
afternoon. Then, when this stint of 
high-pressure, high-speed work has been 
accomplished, I advise him to stop 
studying altogther and do something 
which will make him forget that he has 
ever been a medical student or thought 
of medicine. Full concentration makes 
full relaxation possible. Only the mind 
which has been wholeheartedly grasped 
by its subject can drop it entirely when 
the time is up. As a person usually 
turns out the gas in his house at night, 
or shuts up his desk at the end of a day’s 
work, so we must train our patients to 
shut their minds with a snap after a cer- 
tain time and turn resolutely to some- 
thing else. 


Worry 

Careful analysis of cases like the one 
I have just referred to usually shows 
that concentration has been made impos- 
sible because of one or another form of 
worry. Worry is a classieal example of 
the full opposite of concentration— 
namely, distraction. Distraction, taken 
in its original Latin sense, means that we 
are pulled apart, torn in two directions 
at the same time. Our distracted medical 
student generally is to be found with his 
eyes upon his book, but his mind far 
away, in a frightful nightmare about the 
coming examination, or about his own 
mental state, which he supposes to be 
approaching insanity. 

This mental condition, in which the 
task pulls us in one direction and a 
subeonscious emotional current in an- 
other, is one of the most afflicting forms 
of labor in the world. Almost all of us 
have had the experience of being in an 
assembly of people and forced to talk to 
some one person, while all the time we 
were trying to overhear another conver- 
sation, or burning to talk to someone 
else. This is typical of the mental state 
of the distracted. The folks who try to 
work with day dreams drifting through 
their minds, or whose efforts are con- 
stantly interrupted by the surging cur- 
rents of a love affair, by the visions of 
approaching ruin or by the tortures of 
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a bad conscience—almost all of these 
people are totally unaware that the bodily 
tissues suffer simultaneously. Digestion, 
assimilation, excretion, sleep—are upset 
and, reacting upon the mental and ner- 
vous condition, aggravate our worries 
and distractions still further. 

Turning for a moment to the merely 
mental aspect of worry, I believe that we 
are assisted in ridding ourselves of this 
pernicious habit if we realize exactly 
what it is. I believe that a very small 
proportion of the community, whether 
sick or well, is clearly aware of the dis- 
tinction between worry and thought. All 
good thinking can be symbolized by a 
line of march which is interrupted only 
by the halts at night, and goes straight 
on without returning upon its own track. 
Good thinking always moves on from 
point to point, as one does in forming 
a plan for the future or recalling the 
events of the past. There is always an or- 
der and a sequence. Repetition is once for 
all ruled out. Worry, on the other hand, 
always makes a circular track, like the 
wanderings of the man who is lost in 
the woods and returns after a long and 
weary scramble to the point from which 
he started. Anyone who clearly perceives 
this cireular, semi-idiotie character of 
the mental process in worry will never 
again ask the question which I have 
again and again heard asked by intel- 
ligent people: “Isn’t it sometimes right 
to worry? Aren’t there some things that 
we ought to worry about?” Certainly 
not, if we realize how perfectly useless 
and exhausting a process worry is. 


I have gone into this analysis of worry’ 


as a part of the lesson that we must all 
learn in learning how to work. To 
avoid distraction, to attain concentration, 
to eschew worry once and for all, is 
certainly a large part of the lesson of 
good work. - Into the other half of that 
lesson; namely, the proper organization 
of effort, the proper ordering of our 
tasks, I shall not attempt at this time 
to enter. 
The elements of the work cure 

Summing up, now, the characteristic 
merits of work cure as a psychothera- 
peutic measure, I think it is fair to say 
that it surpasses all the rest, because it 
includes them all. Encouragement we 
all need, but the most genuine and last- 
ing encouragement that can come to 
any of us results from seeing with our 
own eyes that there is a certain place for 
us to work, a eall for what we have to 
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do, a result of our efforts. All this we 
get from work, and only in this way. 
Suggestion is a great part of our arma- 
mentarium, but the most valuable ther- 
apeutie suggestions are those that are 
made unconsciously and received uncon- 
sciously, those that come to us in daily 
work by the tones, the gestures, the looks 
of our fellow-workers, by the familiar 
objects upon our working desk, from the 
sights and sounds of the street or the 
quietness of the study, from all the re- 
inforeing and rejuvenating features of 
our environment. Rest we all of us need, 
the sound as well as the sick, but there 
are many who cannot rest because they 


do not deserve rest. They have never 
done anything that demands rest. They 
ean be rested only by work or as a result 
of work. 

Work is not the whole of human life, 
and does not cure all ills, even in the 
field of the psychoneuroses, but it is the 
symbol and the avenue for almost all 
that is good in human life. We make 
friends through our work; we get the 
most surprising touches of beauty, of 
humor and pathos, in our work. We are 
given, through it, the opportunity to 
learn and to teach. These things are 
essential to any full and normal human 
life. We need them in health. We need 
them far more in sickness. 


An ‘‘Old Maids’ ’’ Party 


By A. 


YOUNG school teacher gave the 

following party to a number of 

girl friends on Hallowe’en: The 
guests were asked to come in the after- 
noon at about three o’clock, bring their 
knitting and stay to “tea.” They were 
also asked to come arrayed as old-fash- 
ioned old maids. When they arrived they 
were met by the hostess, carrying a big 
black cat in her arms. The house looked 
unfamiliar. All the chairs had been 
placed primly against the walls, the orna- 
ments had been removed and some very 
ugly, old-fashioned vases, filled with arti- 
ficial flowers, had been substituted. This 
house was fortunate in possessing a flax 
wheel and an old “settle.” These stood 
near the fireplace, where a bright wood 
fire was crackling. 

No plan of amusement for the after- 
noon had been made, as the girls were all 
good friends who could be relied upon 
to enter into the spirit of the thing and 
create their own fun; the only thing sug- 
gested was that each girl should, for the 
time, assume an old-fashioned name, 
whose initial was the same as her own. 
So there was Marietta and Abigail and 
Araminta instead of Mabel and Alice 
and Aileen. All were addressed by their 
assumed names. The “tea,” which was, 


L. B. 


of course, the old-fashioned supper, was 
served promptly at six. The hostess 
served, the guests helping to wait on each 
other. 

In only one respect did the young 
hostess depart from the olden days. 
There were place ecards. These were 
decorated with tiny black eats. Lying 
on the cards were real wishbones, which 
the guests were instructed to break with 
their neighbors. After this was done they 
were told to look under their ecards to 
find the pictures of their future husbands. 
These proved to be illustrations from 
magazines, followed by nonsense verses 
turning on the foibles of the various girls. 
Read aloud, they created a good deal of 
laughter. 

After tea, the girls returned to the 
living room, which was lighted only by 
a blazing fire. Here, while popping corn 
and roasting apples over the coals, each 
guest was asked to tell the reason she 
had never married. Some of the stories, 
manufactured on the spur of the moment, 
were extremely amusing. 

This party was a substitute for the 
usual Hallowe’en affairs and proved even 
more successful, as the town was small 
and men were at a premium. 
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A REFORM OF REFORMERS 


THe magazine does not feel the weight 
of the world on its shoulders. It is here 
and cheerfully doing business in the interests 
of the Ameriean home—to say nothing of its 
own larger development. The appeals which 
have become an old story in the Editor’s mail 
sometimes slide into the wastebasket without 
too many compunctions, They come from this 
and that movement, cause, mission, “ism,” or 
welfare work. Some of these causes nave our 
cordial sympathy and indorsement, each in its 
proper place, but to enlist the magazine in 
behalf of many to the extent of devoting any 
considerable space is out of the question. What 
is worth doing, as Benjamin Franklin remarked, 
is worth doing well. 

There is a young woman of extraordinary 
intellectual power, a wife, mother, author, stu- 
dent of social and industrial life, who ventured 
some remarks in a recent letter to the writer 
of these lines. So appropriate are they as to 
sound a keynote of the policy of the periodical 
devoted to the higher life of the household. 
This woman, whose name would be recognized 
at onee by the reader, expressed herself thus: 
“The only ‘cause’ which interests me at all 
in connection with women is the systematic 
training of all girls with a view to the duties and 
responsibilities inevitably assumed by the great 
majority of them. I firmly believe that the 
result of such education, insisted upon in publie 
and private schools and colleges, would elimi- 
nate the overwhelmingly greater part of the 
domestie service problem in this country, and 
would, moreover, allow women time and excuse 
for dealing with the socialistic, political and 
economic sides of the question, their attempts 
to settle which at present appear to me pre- 
mature, 

“T am quite convinced that many of the 
greatest problems in the country: the liquor 
question, child labor, factory questions, all 
manner of working-girl reforms, public health, 
and ultimately, of course, good government, 
will be completely, or at any rate largely, solved 
by the training of one generation of women; 
of all classes, for the complicated duties they 
now assume without the preparation of the 
average milliner’s apprentice for her trade. 
“T know of no profession or trade open to 


either sex which requires the versatility, poise, 


_ juagment, self-control, imagination and physical 


endurance, combined, required of the adminis- 
trator of the average family, for the best re- 
sults in that family; and until the training of 
such administrators is regarded seriously, all 
attempts at correcting the enormous evils result- 
ing from the neglect to so train them must be, 
anc should be, only slightly and sporadically 
successful.” 

Here is outlined a “reform of reformers.” 
Into what more fundamental labor could a 
magazine throw its energies: to help the house- 
wife—in a sense to educate her? To open the 
eyes of the leaders in public education to the 
imperative need of training in home economics 
in the schools and colleges is in itself mission 
enough, almost, for an able-bodied magazine. 
By example, more than by precept, our pages 
will work to this great end. We bespeak the 
co-operation of every woman and man who 
discerns the truth underlying this proposition, 
their sympathy and their aid. 


TEACH HOME BOOKKEEPING 


good are algebra or geometry 
compared with practical work which 


most people ought to make use of as soon as 
they leave school?” writes a subseriber. She 
refers particularly to the bookkeeping which 
every family should conduct. “ Have a regu- 
lar system of household accounts taught in the 
schools,” she urges. 

Well, why not? Household bookkeeping is 
taught in connection with home economies in 
the schools and departments which are devoted 
to this branch of education. But it should be 
taught in the higher grammar grades as a part 
of the course in mathematics. It need not dis- 
place anything of value; it is not a fad nor a 

Home bookkeeping would aceord perfectly 
with the larger phases of that new movement 
which aims to train for their life work the 
great majority—yes, the ninety-nine per cent— 
of publie school children who pass no farther 
than the grammar grades. 

Is there possible objection to the earrying 
out of this suggestion? If so, we should like 
to hear it. 
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* A SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYBODY 


= HE wobbly calf by the wayside, the porkers 
laying on bacon in their pen, have their 
rations doled out to them in accurate measures 
of protein and earbohydrate and what not; 
they are fed with the definite aim of health and 
growth. But our human bodies, the temple of 
God, are built up in any haphazard way which 
tickles our palates and accommodates the cook 
and our pocketbooks. 

We don’t even get a square meal, many of 
us: square meal meaning in this connection a 
meal which supplies the simple elements of 
nutrition. Thousands—tens of thousands, per- 
haps millions—of well-to-do persons suffer for 
lack of adequate nourishment. There are times 
when @ meal is not a meal. Costly foods, elab- 
orate dishes, do not insure nutrition in the right 
quantities and proportions. It is safe to assert 
that the average meal in the majority of com- 
fortable homes is badly balanced—lacking in 
some of the essential qualifications for health. 
The result is weakness or illness, obscure in its 
origin, but none the less real. 

This is why our readers are furnished each 
month with menus which are made out with 
serupulous care to provide the essentials of 
health. They are adapted, in general, to seden- 
tary persons rather than outdoor laborers, but 
ean be strengthened from the “list of foods” 
for different purposes. If a meal here and 
there looks secant, consider it in connection with 
the other meals of the day, bearing in mind 
that a light meal at morning or noon is often 
desirable, when the other two meals of the 
day are hearty; and, furthermore, that a bill 
of fare oftentimes is not so bare as it looks, 
being made to include something which, while 
simple, fully supplies the demands of nature. 

Our menus are arranged by two women, 
practical housekeepers as well as experts in 
foods and chemistry; we place them before the 
public in confidence that nothing better for the 
purpose could be provided. 

Is any food unavailable, or distasteful? Then 
search the list of foods, under the same key 
letter, and a substitute can be found which will 
play the same role in the economy of nature. 
In the same way add to the menus, if necessary. 
The list of foods has proven exceedingly pop- 
ular among housewives with whom health and 


economy are prime motives. It is an educa- 
tion in itself, in very simple form. 

The home provider, proud of her pretty table 
and her dainty repasts, would be seandalized 
if charged with underfeeding her dear ones. 
But she is guilty of it sometimés—bless her 
innocent heart! She would not be so with a 
simple and safe guide always at hand. 


THE DEVIL WAGON 


IVE the devil wagon his due. He has 

some dark and deadly attributes—we have 
exposed, for example, his insidious lure to 
extravagance and the robbery of the home—but 
he, even he, may be chargeable with some small 
degree of beneficence. 

The writer of these lines has had occasion 
within a few months to visit suburbs of New 
York, Chieago and Boston—attractive towns 
and villages within a radius of thirty miles of 
these cities—and received the testimony that 
many a charming home site was found and 
selected in the course of automobile tours. 
The city dwelling and apartment have been 
the losers by the automobile touring habit, the 
far-reaching suburbs the gainer. The motor 
ear, like other modes of rapid transit, has a 
tendeney to spread population. 

In the automobile is relief from the over- 
taxed transportation systems of our great cities. 
A ear costing a few hundred dollars should 
be made to earn its cost and its keep in earry- 
ing its owner to and from his office or the 
street car terminals. 


BY THE WAY 


Why should not the barrels and boxes in 
which fruits and vegetables are packed be 
standardized? There is a good deal of varia- 
tion at present. The International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association is entitled to the gratitude 
of housekeepers for a move in the direction of 
standardization. 


That a reaction against excess in card play- 
ing is coming surely, and very soon, is our 
confident belief. We look to see a growing 
interest in good books. 
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When She Is Past Fifty 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


UDGING by the clothes of some 
ladies of three-score years and ten, 
there are really no old ladies now- 

adays, for the woman of seventy is in 
many eases prone to dress like her grand- 
daughter. But what a mistake such a 
mode of dressing is! The woman who falls 
a victim to such a faney is one who cannot 
be said to have grown old gracefully, 
for the clothes of twenty can never, never 
be made to fit the age of seventy. And 
the worst of the matter is that the woman 
of seventy who assumes the garb of 
twenty is adding to her appearance of 
age rather than detracting from it; too 
youthful clothes age a person in appear- 
ance. 

Years ago this mistake was not pos- 
sible, for women past fifty always wore 
black gowns and caps, which were the 
habiliments of their years, but for the 
past fifteen years women have been privi- 
leged to wear anything at any age, and 
the woman who is lacking in taste finds 
it very easy to make a mistake. 

I do not in the least believe in growing 
old any faster than one can help, but one 
must consider that the fingers of time 
leave marked traces upon face and figure, 
and one should study these traces and 
dress in accord with them. A woman 
need never adopt the black gown and 
white cap of age unless she chooses, but 
she should avoid things that may be 
liable to be termed “giddy.” No one 
wants to be called a “ giddy old lady;” 
how much better to be called graceful 
and sweet and lovely, and to be so 
gowned and attired that no one will give 
one’s clothes a thought other than that 


they seem to be part and parcel of one 
and one’s years! 

For old ladies who do not like black 
there are beautiful grays and fawns and 
pretty black and white things, and pure 
white, too, for is there anything lovelier 
than an old lady in white? It softens 
and beautifies and lends a look of youth 
to her face and is, above everything, 
“ sweet.” 

A middle-aged or elderly woman may 
be very stylish in her dress and still be 
in the best of taste, but she should never 
indulge in extremes of fashion; they are 
terrible pitfalls for all past first youth. 
This recent empire and sheath gown 
craze has made many a good woman 
ridiculous simply because she thought 
she must be in the hight of fashion. Any 
extreme in dress is sure to accentuate 
faults in figure, and especially of the very 
stout and the very thin. It is wiser to cling 
to modes of less pronounced type, and one 
ean really be quite as much in the fashion 
while following the less extreme modes, 
for nowadays Dame Fashion is so very 
considerate that she makes styles to fit 
everybody, and one only has to study 
one’s own needs and choose accordingly. 
All through this awful empire period 
there have been beautiful styles in vogue, 
with the waist line in the proper place, 
skirts sufficiently full and trimmings 
modest and graceful, and some women 
have shown wisdom and taste in selecting 
these quieter, more womanly styles, leav- 
ing the extremes for more audacious peo- 
ple. 

We are now entering upon a less dan- 
gerous period. The extremes are not 
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quite so marked. Skirts are to be fuller, 
the waist line is to assume its former 
place and we are to have again those 
delightful things—flounces. They cover 
a multitude of defects, do flounces, and 
they are especially becoming to middle- 
aged and elderly people. Can anyone 
imagine a more charming gown for a 
dress occasion than a flounced gray silk 
for an old lady? 

Fichu effects are to be in vogue again, 
and these are always very becoming to 
the elderly, as the fichus fill up hollows 
and cover bent shoulders with softening 
folds. 

The long princesse panel in front is 
still in vogue and is very becoming to 
women of all ages, but the waist now 
shows fullness on each side of the panel, 
and a belt or girdle marks the waist line 
at each side, making the panel more 
beautiful than when used on empire or 
prineesse dresses. 

Very stout women of middle age or 
older should never wear tight-fitting 
things. The straight coats that show 
no actual waist line are very fine 
for stout figures, as they make one ap- 
pear more slender. For waists, the long 
effect now in fashion, should be adopted; 
that is, the waist is made to extend down 
over the hips like an _ old-fashioned 
basque; this gives a much better figure 
than the waist fitted with a belt at the 
actual waist line. 

The simpler a stout and elderly woman 
ean dress the better. She should not 
fall a victim to the charms of much trim- 
ming. Let things be well made, of fine 
material and good style, and she then 
has a combination that makes for dis- 
tinction. 

A stylish woman of sixty-five 

A woman of sixty-five whom I know 
is always very well dressed. She is re- 
garded as a stylish woman and a person 
of execllent taste, and yet she dresses 
with the utmost simplicity and economy. 

For example, she always has a gray 
lansdowne. The shades of gray vary from 
dark to light, sometimes of a lavender 
tint, or again of a fawnlike gray, but 
this neutral tint she always selects in 
some tone. This she has made up in 
some simple, elegant fashion carefully 
studied to be in the mode and yet never 
following any extreme. After wearing 
this a year she has it dyed black and 
made up in a new iashion with the com- 
bination of a few yards of black silk, 
satin or chiffon. Thus she is always in 


fashion and yet practices strict economy. 
She always has a gray lansdowne gown 
and a black one, the latter dyed. In sum- 
mer she always has one fine white, sheer 
lawn, a black and white lawn or pereale, 
and a china silk of either black, or white, 
or gray and white. 

She is regarded as a remarkably well- 
dressed woman, always looks fresh and 
stylish, and yet some would think her 
wardrobe a very meager one. But the 
fact that she is always dressed in good 
taste and is always quietly stylish lends 
her an air that perhaps a score more 
less carefully chosen gowns would not. 

Nowadays bonnets are seldom seen on 
women under sixty. Small toques with- 
out strings are preferred and there are 
some larger hats that are quite appro- 
priate for women of even seventy. Nat- 
urally a woman of taste does not select 
a “merry widow” or a “ peach basket ” 
chapeau after she has passed fifty; but 
there are all manner of neat and taste- 
ful shapes now to be had, which, if 
trimmed quietly, may be worn by women 
of almost any age, and be quite as appro- 
priate as a bonnet. There is no doubt 
that the bonnet does age a person in 
appearance, especially if it is tied under 
the chin. But we are soon to have a 
return of the bonnet, even for young 
women, and then the hypnotic spell of 
fashion will make them appear in quite 
a different guise, but until that mode is 
established the middle-aged and elderly 
woman finds her most becoming head- 
gear in a quiet hat. 

Now that jet has again become so 
fashionable the trimming for the gowns 
of middle-aged and elderly women is 
settled, for there is nothing more elegant 
than jet, and when it is of a fine quality 
it may be uscd many times, appearing as 
fresh and beautiful as when purchased. 
Jet is used on white and gray and mixed 
colors as well as black, and it is now 
made so exceedingly light that it may be 
used for trimming upon chiffons, mulls, 
lace, ete, and it is not a drag upon the 
fabric or person. A very simple silk 
gown may be made to appear most elab- 
orate when decorated with jet garnitures, 
and jet is always elegant and distinetly 
fitting to those past their youth. No 
matter how much of it is worn it never 
seems overdone, and it is a trimming 
that is worn by young as well as old. 


How they dress in New York 


In New York there is a certain class 
of ladies to whom anyone in the world 
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might wisely turn for examples of per- 
feet dressing appropriate to their age. 
These ladies belong to the fine cultivated 
set of the old aristocracy and moderate 
wealth. They travel and go about in the 
best society and are very much alive to 
the world of today, and yet so perfectly 
balaneed are they that they never have 
their heads turned by extraordinary 
fashions, and no matter how many other 
women adopt the extremes they dress in 
the manner which signifies good taste 
and culture. 

These women should be selected as 
models by all other women of moderate 
means, for they are women who know. 
They do not have elaborate wardrobes, 
nor a multitude of changes; they are 
not at all ashamed to wear a gown many 
times; nay, they wear one dressy gown 
an entire season and, if they see fit, carry 
it over to another season if the style 
remains good and it still looks fresh and 
sweet. That was the custom of their 
mothers and grandmothers, and they 
found it good, and so still cling to it 
in spite of the fact that ultra-fashionable 
women never wear a full-dress gown but 
once. One reason, aside from the extrav- 
agance of the thing, is that it entails too 
much valuable time spent at the dress- 
maker’s. They want that preeious time 
to use for more worthy things in life, 
and so they select carefully their gowns 
and make them last as long as possible. 

For church they wear very simple, 
tailor-made suits of black or gray or 
very dark shades of purple, made with 
loose-hanging coats. Occasionally they 
will select a black silk for church wear 
and have a mantle-like coat with braiding. 

For theater wear they dress simply but 
elegantly in silk or lansdowne or some 
soft stuff, such as chiffon, voile or net, 
trimmed with jet or embroidery. 

For a formal dinner they wear some 
handsome jet-trimmed or lace-garnished 
gown, cut away a little at the throat, and 
with sleeves to the elbow. These elderly 
women of perfect taste never wear reg- 
ularly decollete gowns which expose 
shoulders and arms. They are wise 
enough to know that flesh when past its 
youth is not beautiful and it is more 
modest and elegant to veil it in thin, 
sheer stuffs. 

In summer, in the country, these 
women wear mostly wash gowns; organ- 
dies, lawns, soft linens, cambries and 
striped ginghams. They dress in white a 
very great deal and are always sweet and 
refreshing to look upon, for perfect neat- 


ness is one of the most desirable things 
when age is concerned. One ean much 
more easily forgive untidiness in youth 
than in age. 

Thus it will be seen that the- woman 
past fifty must think very carefully 
about what she wears, select with an idea 
of adding to her appearance in 
rather than in extremes of youth, and of 
being very neat and quiet rather than 
in the latest mode. Really, the latest 
mode is a dangerous thing even for the 
young, and for the middle-aged and 
elderly it is a thing to be strictly avoided. 
It is no longer coupled with good taste, 
and the tastefully dressed woman is the 
one who shows the greater wisdom. 


An Apron Shower 


[See Page 451] 


No 1856 GH. Sleeveless work apron. 
Made in small, medium and large sizes. 
Medium size requires 44% yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No 1804 GH. Fancy apron of white 
dotted swiss and swiss embroidered inser- 
tion. Made in medium size only. Re- 
quires 134 yards of material, 54 yards of 
narrow and 2% yards of wide insertion. 

No 1805 GH. Faney apron of white 
swiss with. wide swiss edging. Made in 
medium size only. Requires 34 of a yard 
of 27-inch material and 5 yards of 9- 
inch flouncing. 

No 1803 GH. Fancy apron of white 
india silk with Val insertion and pink 
liberty ribbon. Made in medium size 
only. Requires 1% yards of 27-inch 
material. 

No 1800 GH. Faney apron of three 
embroidered handkerchiefs and _ plain 
goods to match center. Medium size only. 
Medium size requires 3 handkerehiefs and 
1 yard of 27-inch material. 

No 1857 GH. Princesse work apron 
of white drilling, made in small, medium 
and large sizes. Medium size requires 6 
yards of 36-inch material. 

Patterns 10 cents each. In ordering 
patterns with a choice in sizes be sure 
and state size wanted, 


Furniso the workbasket completely 
before the dressmaker comes, for the lack 
of even a spool of silk may be madden- 
ing when the crucial moment arrives. G. 
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God aupekeeping 


An Apron Shower 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The latest designs for 
making at home, patterns being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by num- 
ber. Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1801 GH. Apron for fancy work. Made of No 1802 GH. Fancy upron of two 12 or 14-inch em- 
| dotted lawn and two 12-inch embroidered handker-  broidered handkerchiefs. Plaiting of plain lawn with 
' chiefs cut in two and finished on upper edge with Val insertion and narrow lace frill. Buttonholes worked 
worked slashes for ribbon drawstrings. Made in one for ribbon drawstrings. Made inone size only. Re- 
sizeonly. Pattern 10 cents uires ome handkerchiefs and 1-¢ yard 27-inch material. 
attern cents 


No 1542 GH. Work apron 
for ladies and misses made of 
pink and white dotted percale 
with bias bands. Made in 32, 

and 44-inch bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 2 of 36- 
inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 1855 GH. Work apron of blue and 
white ginghani. Made in small, medium 
and large sizes. Medium size requires 4 
1-4 yards of 27-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 1858 GH. Apron of bordered wash 
goods. Made in small, medium_and large 
sizes. Medium size requires 5 yards of 
27-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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“SM C” for seal or 
stationery 


“SMC” for silver 
or stationery 


For china or doily 


“S$ MC," open 


A monogram varied for different purposes 


Your Own 


Monogram 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


AN we have the same monogram in 

silver as in embroidery, and_ its 

counterpart on leather or wood or 
china or stationery? Can one distinctive 
pattern be applicable to all materials? 
Surely this is desirable. The design for 
each purpose chosen must be something 
uncommon, and it must be adaptable 
to different materials without having te 
alter the essential arrangement or destroy 
its individual character. 

How this may be possible is best ex- 
plained by showing two or three mon- 
ograms that are adaptable in this fashion. 
According to material or method of mark- 
ing, it is expedient oftentimes to make 
the lines of the monogram heavier or 
lighter. Again, to fit certain prescribed 
bounds, the monogram may sometimes 
need to be higher and narrower, or, con- 
versely, less high and broader. Shorten- 
ing long stems, extended beyond the body 
of the design, may adapt eccentric pat- 
terns to restricted space. And surely, 
changing from outline letters to solid, or 
vice versa, or making the drawing white 
upon blaek instead of black upon white, 
disturbs but little the essential charae- 
teristies. Further than this, the whole 
may be inclosed in some conven- 
tional form as a cirele, oval or 
square, 

In ordering a design these 
things should be kept in mind, 
and the purposes to which the 
monogram is destined should be 
expressly named. A good way is 
to pick out monograms from 
various sources and submit those 
that appeal to your taste. 

Monogram “SMC” is here rep- 
resented in five forms, showing 


how it might be used (1) as a seal or 
printed stationery mark or in burnt 
leather or wood; (2) upon silver or as 
a stationery die; (3) on china or doily 
center, or for a repeating pattern on eur- 
tains or portieres, in general embroidery ; 
(4) open; or (5) solid. All the uses of 
these forms have by no means been named. 

The designs here given are mere sug- 
gestions. The reader may order a mono- 
gram to her own taste. 

Original designs furnished at $1 each, 
with a charge of 25 cents additional for 
an extra print enlarged or reduced. State 
size desired and use for which monogram 
is intended. Send check or money order, 
made out to Phelps Publishing Co; never 
send cash. Address Monogram Editor, 
eare of this magazine. 
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Variations of “ A J B” 


“MH H” arranged for various purposes 
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A Hallowe'en table, showing stenciled paper napkins, pine cone candle holders. black cat favors set on the edges 
the water glasses, peanut owls and grapefruit with jack-o'-lantern faces 


Afternoon tea tab! at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by Mr Oscar Tachirky, for Good H 
arranged r achirky, expressly ousekeeping. 


Tables for Various Occasi q 
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Arranged for a family breakfast where there is no maid. The hostess serves coffee, the host serving the cereal and 
omelet. The low glass flower dish in the center is covered with wire mesh, permitting 
a graceful arrangement of short-stemmed flowers 


| Suitable arrangement for a family dinner where no maid is employed, the soup, a vegetable and the dessert being 
served by the hostess ; the host carving the roast and serving the potatoes 


. 


Luncheon table as arranged for the Colony Club of New York by Henry R. Gogay. The arrangement shows the 
elegant simplicity of the service at that most lusive and ari ic of clubs, w 
members are women only 


Luncheon table as above, after the 
scheme of 
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ie a Po first course, bouillon, is served. When flowers do not exactly match the color 
me the room, ferns alone are used in the table decorations 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeepin : 13 by an expert in 


cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Failure with any recipe shoula 


The Beginner in Meat Cookery 


By Edith Emery 


&, HEN | first began to 
cook I had a lot of 
bright, new tinware 
and a new gas range. 
Contrary to all rules, 
I thought I would 
try a roast for my 
first attempt instead of the inevitabie 
broiled steak. I had a roast of lamb, 
just four pounds, boned and rolled, and 
it looked just right for two dinners. 
Then I took my cook book and followed 
directions carefully. I sprinkled it all 
over with salt and pepper, put it in my 
bright little tin pan, dredged it with 
flour, and put it in the gas oven, which 
had been lighted for ten minutes so 
that it would be hot. 

In fifteen minutes I looked at it to see 
if it was cooking. The cook book said 
to baste it if the flour was brown. It 
was brown. Both the flour and fat in 
the pan were very brown, but I faithfully 
dipped it over that roast every fifteen 
minutes for an hour and a half, because 
the book said to roast a leg of lamb that 
length of time. As the fat didn’t hold 
out I added hot water. Well, my roast 
shrank visibly before my eyes, and when 
I took it out I knew that I was not look- 


ing upon the meat supply for two din- 
ners. It was about a third of the size 
of the piece of lamb I put into the oven, 
and it was very dark brown and sort of 
dry looking, with specks of black all over 
it. But [ put it on a small platter, dee- 
orated it with parsley and placed it 
before the carver, with a splendid sharp 
knife and fork. 

Imagine that big knife and fork attack- 
ing that little, shriveled-up roast! I felt 
like putting on a reading glass, too. 
Well, you know, that meat was as dry 
as it looked, and it had a somewhat 
burned flavor. The earver mildly sue- 
gested that I use less heat next time, 
but I decided that I had better take a 
lesson in roasting. 

Of course, not knowing how I could 
use up the unpalatable piece of lamb, 
I got a steak for dinner the next day, 
and remembering what my hot oven did 
to the roast, I tried to broil that steak 
with the gas turned way down low. It 
sizzled and sizzled for ten minutes, when 
I took it out, knowing that I had never 
seen steak broiled longer than that. Of 
course it was very rare. 

Before the carver could say a word 
about that steak, I announced that I was 
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going to cooking school just as soon as 
I could enter a class. He grinned and 
made a remark about it not being always 
natural for a woman to cook without 
training, as I had always boasted. 

The cooking class I was soon a member 
of prepared very simple meals from the 
beginning. We would have three or four 
dishes at a lesson, so it was not long 
before I was able to put better dishes on 
our table. I began to save gas after the 
first lesson. It does not take long to 
heat an oven, after all. Then to keep 
roasts from shrinking so appallingly I 
purchased a double roasting pan. These 
pans, sometimes ealled self-basting roast- 
ers, by collecting steam in the upper part 
and returning it to the meat, do away 
with the basting. Now when I want to 
roast a small, four-pound piece of lamb, 
I place it,on a rack in my roasting-pan, 
season it with salt and pepper, dredge 
with flour, put on the top part of the 
roaster, and put it in the hot oven until 
brown. This forms a crust on the meat, 
which keeps the juices all inside. Then 
I turn one burner entirely off and the 
other half off, and I find this little roast 
is done in an hour. But I do not often 
have a roast of that kind. I find that 
the shoulder of lamb or mutton is liked 
as well as any part, and it is good either 
boiled or roasted. You ean get smaller 
pieces than you ean of the leg. When 
it is to be boiled, I wipe the meat (a four 
or five-pound piece) with a damp cloth, 
put it into a kettle, cover it with boiling 
water, boil for six or eight minutes, 
then let it simmer two hours or until 
tender. Now that I have a “ fireless” 
it is cooked in that after eight minutes 
of boiling. After it has cooked an hour 
I add a teaspoon of salt to the water. 
When it is tender, I put it in my roast- 
ing-pan, dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper and brown it quickly in a 
very hot oven. This gives a good flavor 
and color to the outside. With it I serve 
& caper sauce made by adding a half cup 
of capers to a drawn butter sauce, or 
sometimes a white sauce. I generally 
serve a mint sauce when the mutton is 
roasted. 

Do not think the five pounds of mutton 
is too much for two of us, and that we 
eat mutton for a week. When served 
several times a casserole or salad of this 
meat changes its flavor entirely. We 
have broiled chops occasionally. These 
I have eut an inch thick, wipe them 
with a damp cloth, place on the broiler 
and sear immediately on both sides under 


a very hot flame. Then I turn the flame 
lower and cook them six or eight minutes 
longer. When done and on the platter [ 
season them with salt and a little butter. 
These are puffy, a pinky brown, and juicy 
all the way through. They are so thick, 
and are seared so thoroughly at first that 
all the moisture is kept in, and the heat 
turns that to steam, which makes the 
chops swell and become puffy and tender. 
I follow the same plan in broiling steak. 

Beef is roasted in the same way as 
lamb. When I want to make gravy after 
removing the meat from the pan, I turn 
out all the fat but a couple of spoonfuls, 
add an equal amount of flour, let it brown 
slightly, then add a eup of boiling water, 
and cook until smooth and _ thick, then 
strain it. I frequently add sliced olives 
or dried mushrooms that have been 
soaked and cooked ten minutes in water. 

A favorite piece of meat is a piece 
of braised beef or a pot roast. The eook 
books will tell you that this does not 
warm up well, and therefore is not desir- 
able for a family of two. If you put 
the cold slices in a hot Mexican sauee, 
made of tomatoes, onions and green pep- 
pers, you will have an‘ often-demanded 
“ warmed-over.” 

For braising, I get a four-pound piece 
of the bottom of the round or of the 
chuck. A piece as thick as it is wide is 
much better than a broad, thin piece. It 
used to be necessary to remove the paper 
from the meat immediately it was received 
from the butcher, but the oiled paper they 
use now is better left on until one is 
ready to cook the meat. It keeps it from 
drying if left in the pantry. To cook a 
braised piece, I put a tablespoon of beef 
dripping in a hot frying pan, slice an 
onion into it, and sometimes a green 
pepper. When well fried, I put in the 
wiped-off piece of beef and brown it on 
all sides. Then I put it on a small, 
round rack in a kettle, add about a pint 
of boiling water, a sliced onion and ear- 
rot, and let it cook below the boiling 
point in the oven for two and a half or 
three hours. Half an hour before ready 
to serve I add three or four sliced pota- 
toes and a little salt. If very tough it 
sometimes has to cook four hours. This 
piece of meat I place in the middle of a 
platter with the vegetables piled attract- 
ively around it. Then I thicken the 
liquid with a paste of flour and butter, 
season with salt and pepper, if necessary, 
and worcestershire sauce, or a cup of 
stewed tomatoes, and pour this gravy over 
the meat and vegetables. 
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A pot roast is plunged into boiling 
water and simmered in water on top of 
the stove, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
a small piece of pork or bacon, and when 
tender is browned in the oven. 

Once in two or three months I get a 
piece of ham, about three pounds, and 
boil it. You do not need to get the end 
with a big piece of bone in it. You 
ean have a chunky piece eut out in the 
middle of the ham as well as having a 
slice from there. This is wiped off and 
plunged into boiling water, which is kept 
just at the boiling point for two hours 
for a three-pound piece. Then I take it 
out and remove the skin, put a few cloves 
in the fat, cover it with crumbs mixed 
with a little sugar and bake it until brown 
in @ moderately hot oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The carver always says 
those dainty, cool, pink slices make him 
feel hungry even when he imagined his 
appetite was lacking. 

Corned beef I boil sometimes to have 
cold meat on hand for luncheon and 
Sunday night supper. I purchase three 
or four pounds of the brisket, wipe and 
trim it, tie it in the shape I want it, 
plunge it into boiling water and keep it 
just boiling for two and a half or three 
hours. When tender, I let it cool, untie 
it, put it into a bread-pan, put a small 
board on top with a weight and press 
it several hours. Then, when ready to 
serve, the corned beef will eut in neat 
slices, 

Do we ever have pork? Oh, yes, about 
twice in the winter I have a small roast, 
preparing it just the same as the lamb, 
and roasting cored apples in the pan with 
it. We usually take our pork in the form 
of bacon, however. This is sliced and 
placed in a pan in a moderate oven until 


ELERY ROOT, for many years 

neglected, is now coming into its 

own. Boil the celery root until 
soft in water to which three tablespoons 
of vinegar have been added. As the 
celery root has an unpleasant odor when 
eooking, we boil it the day previous to 
the day it is wanted. Cool the roots 
and then trim with a sharp knife, paring 
away all the unsightly lumps and dark 
outside. For this salad large roots are 
needed. When the roots have been peeled, 
scoop out the inside, leaving a pearly 


brown and crisp. Thus the smoke and 
smell is kept out of the room and burning 
is avoided. 

Chickens lend themselves happily to 
the use of housekeepers with only one 
or two to provide for. The breast can 
be cut off and broiled or roasted. The 
legs may be fried, and the wings and 
back frieasseed. Or a ecasseroled dish 
may be made of one of those parts. Or 
the drumsticks boned, stuffed and roasted 
or fried. Oh, there are so many good 
dishes for chicken, either st2wed, roasted, 
broiled or fried. 

Now I will tell you about making a 
stew—you must not go till you hear 
this. To be rich and well flavored the 
juices of the meat must be drawn ont 
into the liquid part of the stew, so the 
meat is cut in small pieces, about inch 
cubes, put into plenty of cold water and 
brought slowly to the boiling point, then 
slowly cooked, just simmering, for an 
hour. A sliced onion, diced carrot, tomato, 
a few potatoes, salt and pepper are 
added, and the slow cooking continued 
until meat and vegetables are tender. 
Thicken the liquid slightly with a butter 
and flour paste. This is at its best when 
cooked in the fireless. If placed in a 
easserole dish and cooked in a slow oven 
we have a casserole. If made of mutton, 
it is Irish stew. If curry and rice are 
added, the Indian dish is at hand. 

These general rules may be followed 
with all meats: 

1. Wipe with a damp cloth. 

2. Coagulate the surface to retain the 
juices by either searing or covering with 
boiling water and boiling five minutes. 

3. Lower the temperature and continue 
cooking until the meat is tender. 


eup which looks something like a turnip. 
Fill the eup with chopped celery stalks 
and mayonnaise and serve one root, very 
cold, for each person. 

For the second salad smaller roots may 
be used. Cook until tender as in the 
first instance, usually a matter of two 
hours, then peel and chop the celery root 
fine. Mix with French dressing and 
serve on lettuce leaves. The minced cel- 
ery root is also good with mayonnaise 
and chopped apples or with pears or 
beets. M. C. D 
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A New Flavoring—Mocha-Caramel 


By Linda Hull Larned 


HOSE who are restricted to the ex- 
elusive use of vanilla and lemon 
as a flavoring should be persuaded 

to experiment with the combined flavors 
of burnt sugar and coffee. Mocha and 
earamel are already popular among epi- 
eures as separate flavors, but to those 
who are always looking for something 
new the combination of the two is recom- 
mended. With a jar of the mocha-car- 
amel flavoring and the following sug- 
gestions always on hand, many good 
things may be evolved. 


Mocha-Caramel 

Put one eup of granulated or light 
brown sugar in an old, but very clean 
saucepan or frying pan and cook until 
it begins to melt, over a hot fire, then 
reduce heat and continue cooking until 
the sugar is melted and of a rich brown 
color. Stir to prevent burning and to 
keep the color uniform and then add 
slowly, as it will boil furiously, half a 
eup of very strong, hot coffee. Stir for 
a moment, remove from the fire and stir 
until nearly cool, then turn it into a glass 
jar, cover and put away until needed. 
This will keep for weeks. 


Mocha-Caramel Butter 


Wash the salt from half a cup of 
butter, cream it and add one and one- 
fourth cups of confectioner’s sugar and 
cream again. Beat in one slightly beaten 
egg, one or two tablespoons of the 
mocha-caramel and one or two table- 
spoons of very strong coffee. This coffee 
is made twice, using the cold coffee of 
the first making instead of water for the 
second making. Put this butter in a 
glass jar and set it on ice until it is very 
hard. 


Mocha-Caramel Cream 

When ready to use add to mocha-car- 
amel butter the same quantity of whipped 
cream. 


Mocha-Caramel Custard 

Add to one cup of hot milk two or 
three tablespoons of mocha-caramel, one- 
fourth eup of sugar mixed with one- 
fourth cup of flour and one teaspoon of 
butter. Cook twenty minutes in a double 
boiler, add a tiny pinch of salt and two 
egg yolks slightly beaten. Remove from 


fire, beat until cool and add half a tea- 
spoon of vanilla. 


Mocha-Caramel Sauce 


Add to one cup of hot milk three table- 
spoons of the mocha-caramel, three table- 
spoons of sugar and two teaspoons of 
cornstarch and a very little salt. Cook 
fifteen minutes and serve warm. . 


Mocha-Caramel Ice Cream Sauce 


Seald one cup of milk and add half 
a cup of mocha-caramel and a very little 
salt; pour this over two egg yolks and 
eook again for a moment, cool and add 
one-half cup of whipped cream. An- 
other—Heat one eup of the mocha-ear- 
amel and add one cup of nuts broken in 
small pieces and serve hot poured over 
each helping of ice cream. 
Mocha-Caramel Frosting 

Mix confectioner’s sugar with cream 
until quite stiff, then add enough of the 


mocha-caramel to color well, and a very 
little salt. 


Mocha-Caramel Dessert 

Cream four tablespoons of butter, add 
one cup of sugar, two eggs beaten thor- 
oughly, but not separated, half a eup 
of pastry flour, half a cup of milk and 
mocha-caramel mixed together, beat well 
and beat in another cup of flour. Beat 
until the mixture is very light and fold 
in three-fourths of a eup of flour well 
sifted with two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Half fill small oval or round, deep 
tins and bake. When cool cut a lid from 
the top of each, remove a spoonful of 
the inside and fill with a spoon of mocha 
butter and one candied cherry or a nut 
meat. Put on lid and spread the sides 
of the cakes with mocha-caramel frost- 
ing and roll the sides in finely minced 
nuts. Let them dry and then cover the 
tops with frosting and pipe on (through 
a pastry bag) more of the mocha-caramel 
butter and garnish with candied cherries. 
Serve surrounded with fresh fruit. An 
fresh or preserved fruit goes well wi 
this flavor of coffee and burnt sugar. 

Other combinations are: Hot waffles 
with mocha-caramel butter, or cold waf- 
fles with mocha-caramel cream piped on 
and garnished with candied cherries. The 
waffles to be served cold should be made 
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with a little more butter than if served 
hot and they should be cooked until 
quite brown. 


Mocha-Caramel Fresh Fruit Tart 

Make and bake three ovals of near-puff 
paste, having the third one slightly thicker 
than the others and the center cut out, 
leaving a rim one inch wide. When cool 
spread between the ovals and the rim a 
thick layer of mocha-caramel custard and 
fill the center with fresh frwit mixed with 
sugar. Strawberries or red raspberries 
are an excellent combination. 


Custard Pie with Mocha-Caramel Cream 

Make the filling for the pie after the 
following recipe and when cool pipe on 
the mocha-carame) cream. 


Custard Pie 

Beat thoroughly two eggs with half a 
eup of sugar and one tablespoon of flour 
and pour over this one and one-half cups 
of hot milk. Add one teaspoon of but- 
ter, one teaspoon of vanilla and fill the 
pie. Dust with nutmeg and bake. When 
cool cover with a layer of the mocha- 
caramel cream or put it on with a pastry 
bag and tube. Serve at once. 


Sauted Bread with Mocha-Caramel Sauce 

Cut the bread in even slices half an 
inch thick and soak for a few minutes 
in milk slightly sweetened, mixed with 
one egg and flavored with very strong 
coffee; saute in butter on both sides and 
serve with the mocha-caramel sauce, both 
hot. 


Cream Puffs Filled with Mocha-Caramel 
Custard 

Glaze the puffs when cold with a little 
of the mocha-caramel thinned with clear 
coffee and sprinkle with nuts. 
Near-Puff Paste 

This pastry is not as rich as real puff 
paste and much easier to make. It 
should be made and put on a plate, 
covered with a cloth and: put on ice 
for a day before using. Care should be 
taken that the cloth does not come in 
contact with the ice, however, as it would 
absorb moisture and wet the paste. Sift 
two cups of pastry flour with half a tea- 
spoon of salt and chop into it half a 
cup of very cold lard. Rub, with cool 
fingers, until it is in fine erumbs and chop 
in half a eup of well-washed and very 
cold butter. Set the bowl in the refrig- 
erator until very cold, then add enough 
ice water to roll out. Roll from you into 


an oblong sheet, fold over ends and roll 
again. Repeat the rolling three or four 
times and put the paste on ice until 
ready to use. This will keep a long time 
if kept very cold. 


Cooking for Two 


There are cook books for the modern, 
fashionable family of two, but they are few 
and the only recent, thoroughly moderu 
one of which we know has been pub- 
lished very lately by a Boston house. 
This is Cooking for Two, by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, author of The Up-to- 
Date Waitress, and Salads, Sandwiches 
and Chafing-Dish Dainties. It is a siz- 
able volume, very fully illustrated from 
photographs. Supplementing the cookery 
are chapters on the furnishing of the 
kitchen and dining room, lessons in the 
management of the gas range and an 
assortment of menus covering ¢ach month 
and holidays. Cooking for Two will be 
furnished by our Book Department, 
postpaid, for $1.50. 

Following are specimen recipes from 
this interesting volume: 


Cold Baked Bean Sandwich 


“Butter two slices of brown bread; 
on one of these dispose a heart leaf of 
lettuce, holding a teaspoon of salad dress- 
ing; above the dressiug set a generous 
tablespoonful of cold, baked beans, then 
another lettuce leaf and dressing; then 
finish with a second slice of bread, a 
tablespoon of beans, a floweret of cauli- 
flower and a teaspoon of dressing over 
the cauliflower.” 

Apples Pralinée 

“Four apples, three-quarters cup of 
sugar, one cup of water, one-third cup of 
blanched almonds, chopped fine, eight 
level tablespoons of sugar. Core and 
pare the apples; dissolve the sugar in the 
water, then let cook about five minutes; 
in this syrup cook the apples until ten- 
der, turning them often to keep them 
in shape and to cook throughout the 
apple. Remove to a serving dish. Stir 
constantly while cooking the eight spoon- 
fuls of sugar and the almonds over a hot 
fire until the sugar becomes caramelized. 
Turn the nuts and caramel upon the 
apples, taking care that none falls upon 
the dish. Have the syrup in which the 
apples were cooked boiled till quite thick, 
pour this around the apples. Serve at 
onee, or when cold, with or without 
whipped eream.” 
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Apples Galore 


From Good Cooks Descended from Mother Eve 


Apple Popovers 

Beat three eggs together until light 
and add to them two cups of milk and a 
level saltspoon of salt. Pour this very 
gradually into two cups of flour, stirring 
constantly. Half fill deep, flat-bottomed 
patty pans, which have been buttered and 
heated and bake in a very quick oven 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
oven must be hot, or they will not puff 
up properly. When done, slip them out 
of the pans, and with a very sharp knife 
quickly cut off the tops where they rise 
above the pan. The inside should be 
hollow. Put in each a heaping table- 
spoon of hot apple sauce, replace the 
tops, set the popovers on individual plates 
and serve immediately as a dessert, with 
hard sauce. This recipe makes eight pop- 
overs. C. H. S. 
Apple Whip 

Beat the whites of three eggs until 
stiff and perfectly dry, then fold lightly 
into one pint of stewed and sweetened 
apple, add one eup of chopped nuts and 
half a pint of candied cherries. Beat 
until firm and chill through. M. E. M. 


Apples in Caramel 


Into a skillet put one eup of light 
brown sugar and one-half cup of hot 
water. Let boil for three or four min- 
utes, then drop in five nice cooking apples, 
which have been peeled, cored and halved. 
Let these stew in the syrup until they 
are tender and fluffy, then drain them out 
into a glass dish. In another saucepan 
have ready one tablespoon of butter 
melted with one teaspoon of flour, and 
over this pour one-half eup of cream. 
When hot, add to the boiling syrup, stir- 
ring briskly for several minutes, then 
pour over the apples and serve either hot 
or cold. K. L. 


Apple Ambrosia 


Make a syrup of two cups of sugar, 
one cup of water and the juice and thin 
yellow rind of half a lemon. Pare six 
large tart apples, preferably pippins, cut 
each in six or eight pieces, removing the 
core, and cook in the hot syrup till elear. 
They will be lighter and keep their shape 
better if cooked a few at a time. Place 
in a large glass dish, straining the syrup 


over them, and set on the ice to chill. 
Meanwhile, cut a large, mellow pineapple 
in half, remove the core, shred off the 
flesh with a silver fork and scrape the 
shell with a spoon. This will be found 
easier and more expeditious and quite as 
economical as the old process of goug- 
ing and paring. Sprinkle with sugar, 
and turn occasionally until this is dis- 
solved, then add to the apple sauce, and 
let them stand together for at least an 
hour. Serve very cold. D. R. G. 


Apple Cream Pie 


Stew one quart of apples till trans- 
parent, rub through a colander, sweeten 
to taste, add one cup of cream, flavored 
with one teaspoon extract of lemon. Line 
a pie plate with good pie crust, fill with 
the apples and bake till the crust is done. 
Have ready a meringue of whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff with three tablespoons 
sugar and flavor with a few drops of 
lemon; spread over pie and brown. M. 


Children’s Apple Bread 


An old-fashioned dish which never fails 
to delight the children may be prepared 
as follows: One quart of cornmeal, one 
pint of ripe chopped apples, three table- 
spoons of butter, pinch of salt, one and 
one-half cups of water. Sweeten the ap- 
ples to taste and bake as ordinary eorn 
bread. E. G. L. 

Apple Puffs 

Make the regulation apple sauce, of 
tart apples, and be a little sparing of the 
sugar. To one quart of the sauce, take 
three tablespoons of strawberry jam, and 
with a strong egg beater whip all to- 
gether. Set on the ice and when ready to 
serve, fill cream puff shells with the mix- 
ture, place each on a separate plate and 
pour round a soft custard sauce, slightly 
flavored with almond extract. E. K. B. 
Apple Souffle 

Take one eup of baked apple, freed 
from skin and seeds, and whip with an 
egg beater till frothy. Cook in a double 
boiler two tablespoons of flour and two 
tablespoons of butter till smooth. Add 
half a cup of milk, beaten yolks of three 
eggs and the apple pulp. Add a pineh 
of salt and about one-quarter eup of 
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GOOD EATING 453 


powdered sugar. Last of all, add the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. Pour 
in a china baking dish, stand in a tin 
of boiling water and bake for twenty- 
five minutes. Make a meringue with the 
whites of two eggs and two. tablespoons 
of powdered sugar. Cover the top of 
the souffle with this and return to the 
oven to brown slightly. Serve at once. 
M. H. D. 


Frozen Apple Fluff 

This frozen dainty is quickly and easily 
made, Beat the whites of four eggs 
until stiff and dry; fold into the stifily 
beaten whites one glass of apple jelly 
and one cup of cocoanut, shredded; whip 
lightly until these ingredients are well 
blended, then turn it into the freezer. 
As soon as the crank of the freezer begins 
to turn hard, open the ean and add a 
pint of sweetened whipped cream flavored 
with almond extract. Freeze until the 
consistency of mush is obtained. Serve 
in charlotte russe cases. M. E. M. 


Gretchen’s Apple Tart 


Saute four eups of chopped tart apples 
in four tablespoons of butter until they 
are soft, add half a cup of orange mar- 
malade and rub through a puree sieve. 
Beat half a eup of butter to a cream, add 
the yolks of four eggs, one eup of soft 
bread crumbs, half a cup of sugar (more 
if the apples are very tart) and a pinch 
of cinnamon.. Mix well together and 
spread over the apples, which have been 
put in a baked shell of puff paste. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a brisk oven. F. E. P. 


Buttered Apples 


Choose medium-sized apples, peel and 
core and leave whole. Cut rounds of 
stale bread a half inch thick and a little 
larger than the apples and butter the 
bread rounds thickly. Place an apple 
on each, fill the core cavities with sugar 
and a teaspoon of butter on the top. 
Stand them in a well-greased baking pan, 
place in a moderate oven fifteen minutes, 
then remove and refill the holes with 
sugar, ground cinnamon and butter, and 
return to the oven and bake till done. 
Warm a flat serving dish and lift the 
apples to it. Just before serving it hot, 
squeeze over each apple a little lemon 
juice. This is a delightful dish. E. L. 


Creamed Sweet Apple Pie 


Pare, core and quarter several sweet 
apples. Put them into a pudding dish 
with a little water, cover closely and cook 


till tender but not broken. Add two 
teaspoons of sugar to each cupful, and let 
them get cold in the syrup. Then cut 
into thin slices. Roll out some puff paste 
quite thin; line a pie plate, sprinkle with 
flour, lay on another erust and bake until 
brown. When ready to serve, open the 
crusts, spread the lower one vith the 
stewed apple, sprinkle with cinnamon 
and a little nutmeg, cover with whipped 
cream, put on the top erust and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. N. D. M. 
Apple Loaf 

For this dainty dish bake a sponge cake 
loaf in a round, fluted pan and when 
finished it should be about five inches 
high. Hollow out the center, leaving it 
an ineh thick bottom and sides, then frost 
inside and out with “ white mountain 
cream,” fill with “apple whip” and chill. 
At serving time garnish with whipped 
cream. 


White Mountain Cream 


Boil together until it threads two cups 
of sugar and two-thirds of a cup of water, 
then pour the syrup slowly into the 
stifly beaten whites of two eggs. Beat 
until cool enough to spread, Flavor with 
almond extract. 


Apples Stuffed with Oatmeal 

Prepare oatmeal as usual the day be- 
fore using. Pare and core, making large 
cavities in center of six large apples and 
cook in a liquid made of one quart of 
water and one and one-third eups of 
sugar; add a strip of orange peel. Turn 
apples frequently to cook evenly. When 
done lift onto a platter and fill the eav- 
ities with oatmeal. Boil down: the sugar 
and water until it is the consistency of 
syrup and pour over the filled apples, or 
serve with sugar and cream. This is the 
most delicious breakfast dish imaginable. 


H. H. 


Chocolate Apple Custard 

Peel and cut into small pieces two eook- 
ing apples; put in a pan with a small 
quantity of water and cook until reduced 
to a pulp. Sweeten with one-quarter 
eup of sugar and dust with cinnamon. 
Serape half a pound of chocolate into a 
double boiler with half a cup of sugar 
and one pint of milk. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs and the white of one. When 
the mixture is hot and smooth add the 
eggs, stirring gently all the time. Pour 
the chocolate over the apple pulp; set the 
dish in a pan of boiling water and bake 
till firm. N. D. M. 
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Meals for School Children 


By the Culinary Editor 


ROM ten years to the time of ado- 
lescence children will take a rapidly 
increasing amount of food, espe- 

eially of the carbohydrate class of foods. 
They will eat more and more bread, pota- 
toes, rice, macaroni and sweets. There 
is an ever-growing demand between these 
ages for another helping of pudding. 
But with this rapid increase the children 
do not yet need the amount of food that 
an adult takes. 

If the regular dinner is served at night, 
ehildren of this age may take the meals 
with the family, provided care is taken to 
supply easily digested foods, and the 
menus are simple. Often digestive dif- 
ficulties come from having a too varied 
menu rather than from the kind of food 
itself. Too many different things at once 
are as tiresome to the stomach as the con- 
tinued use of only a very few dishes. 
Therefore, if the dinner is restricted to a 
meat and a couple of vegetables, or a 
stew, bread and butter, and a light des- 
sert, with water, milk or cocoa for drink, 
the evening dinner may include even the 
youngest of these children. 

As with the younger children, if the 
meals contain about the same in amount 
of nourishment, it is better than to have 
one light and one heavy meal during the 
day. Where luncheon is obtained at 
school in many cases lunch menus like 
the following may be obtained: 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Baked sweet apple, Cereal cooked over- 
top milk night with raisins 


Cereal with top milk 
Creamed codfish 
Toast 
Milk 


Luncheon 


Puree of peas 
Corn muffins 
Chocolate blanc- 
mange with milk 
Water 


Dinner 


Broiled lamb chop 
Baked potato 
Dressed lettuce 
Bread and butter 
Apple tapioca 
pudding 


Bacon crisped in 
oven 
Creamed potatoes 
Milk 


Luncheon 


Fish chowder 
Crisp crackers 
Gingerbread 
Grapes 


Dinner 


Roast beef 
Steamed rice 
Stewed celery 
Bread and butter 
Lemon jelly with 
whipped cream 
Water or milk 


Of course, if desirable, these menus 
may be reversed, the luncheon dishes 


served for supper and the dinner given 
at noon. The following dishes may be 
substituted for those in the menus. In 
making combinations, avoid acid fruits 
with milk. With the older boys an extra 
sandwich will often be necessary at 
luncheon. 
FOR BREAKFAST 
Fresh or stewed fruits. 
All well-cooked cereals. 
Broiled steak or lamb chop with baked 
potato, 
Minced lamb on toast. 
Broiled fresh fish. Creamed potatoes. 
Eggs poached in milk on toast. 
Eggs serambled in milk. 
Shirred eggs. 
Brown bread brewis. 
Cornmeal muffins. 
Bran gems, graham gems, 
Bread and butter. 
Cream toast. 
French toast. 
Water, milk, or cocoa made with half 
milk. 
FOR LUNCHEON 
All cream soups with crackers or toast. 
Chowders—fish, clam or corn. 
Purees, peas, beans, or lentils. 
Soups with stock. 
Home pickles, picealilli, ete. 
Escalloped dishes. 
Rice and macaroni cooked with broth, 
tomatoes, ete. 
Light cakes. 
Gingerbread. 
Sponge pudding. 
Gelatin and cornstarch puddings. 
Light puddings with fruit sauee. 
FOR DINNER 
Light soups of stock with crackers if 
followed by fish or meat. 
Cream soups and stews if the rest of 
the dinner is light. 
Roast, broiled, or stewed meats. 
Boiled ham. 
Poultry. 
Fresh fish, broiled, boiled or baked. 
Squash, onions, celery, peas, beans— 
all vegetables, in fact. 
Puddings as for luncheon. 
Tapioca and rice combinations. 
Baked apple puddings. 
Puddings of cake with gelatin or fruit 
sauces. 
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For the Epicure 


Choice Novelties, Not Difficult of Preparation 


Sweetbread Birds 


A dainty and delicious bon bouche for 
a luneheon. Boil two pairs of sweet- 
breads in salted water till tender. Re- 
move, dip into icewater, and take off 
skins and gristly fibers. Dice the sweet- 
breads and add them to one can of diced 
mushrooms, or an equal quantity of fresh 
ones; melt two tablespoons of butter in 
a saucepan, and stir smoothly into it 
ene tablespoon of flour. To this add one 
eup of nice stock of any kind, or one eup 
of scalded cream. Allow to boil and then 
put in the meat and mushrooms. Cook a 
minute or two, when add two well-beaten 
egg yolks. Set away to cool, then form 
into small rolls, dip in beaten egg and 
eracker crumbs and fry a delicate brown. 
Serve in nests of fresh, green water- 
eress. L. R. Wise. 


Stuffed Ham 


“For company,” says the rule. In a 
cold boiled ham make many incisions by 
cutting out small slices. Prepare a stuf- 
fing cf half a loaf of bread, grated; all 
kinds of spices, a little more cinnamon 
than the others; a tablespoon of currant 
jelly; half a cup of walnut catsup; half 
a pound of butter and the beaten whites 
of three eggs. Mix, and press all that 
is possible into the ham. Cover it with 
the remaining dressing, and brown. When 
cold rub over with the three yolks beaten 
with a little milk and again brown. Trim 
with green. Anne Warner. 

Breast of Chicken with Virginia Ham 

Articles: Two slices uncooked breast 
of spring chicken, two thin slices Vir- 
ginia ham, six tablespoons fresh butter, 
One cup of cream, paprika and salt. Di- 
rections: First place in the chafing dish 
the two slices of chicken with two table- 
spoons of the butter and a little of the 
cream. When partially cooked on one 
side, turn them over, place on the top 
of each piece of chicken a slice of ham, 
add another tablespoon of butter and a 
little more cream. When this is partially 
cooked, turn them over again, still keep- 
ing the ham on top, add the remaining 
butter with the balance of the cream, a 
liberal supply of paprika and a little 
salt. Turn these until thoroughly cooked, 
always keeping the ham on top of the 


chicken. When thoroughly done, serve 
one piece of chicken and one pieee of 
ham to each person, pouring the sauce 
over both. It will be found that grilled 
sweet potatoes served with this will be a 
very pleasant addition. This recipe is 
for two persons. For more, the materials 
must be correspondingly increased in the 
same proportion, excepting the cream and 
butter. When preparing this in chafing 
dish do not use the water jacket. Care- 
ful attention will prevent burning. 


Frozen Chocolate Pudding 


Beat the yolks of three eggs, half a 
cup of sugar and half a teaspoon of cin- 
namon together until very light; add 
slowly one cup of milk heated to boiling 
point, beating well. Then pour over 
gradually one and a half ounces of un- 
sweetened chocolate melted. Place this 
mixture in a double boiler, and stir con- 
stantly until it thickens and coats the 
spoon. When cold, add one eup of whip- 
ped cream, one teaspoon vanilla extract, 
and freeze. Prepare and have ready one 
cup of candied fruits, figs and seeded 
raisins. Cut the candied fruit and figs 
in thin slices, the raisins in halves. Make 
a syrup of a quarter of a cup each of 
sugar and water, add the fruit, boil until 
it is tender and plump, then drain, Add 
the drained fruit to the frozen mixture 
when it is almost done, and finish freez- 
ing. When done, put in a quart mebon 
mold, and let stand for an hour or more 
packed in ice and salt. Whip one cup 
of cream, sweeten with two tablespoons 
of sugar, and flavor with either one table- 
spoon of brandy or of maraschino. Turn 
out the frozen mixture and surround with 
the whipped cream. Marion Harris Neil. 


Coffee and Nut Petit Four 


A very rich coffee cake is eut into ob- 
longs about three inches in length. A 
very large English walnut meat is plaeed 
on the top of each, fastened by dipping 
in caramel. Each cake was completely 
covered with a coffee icing, containing 
enough chocolate to make it quite dark. 
The cake mixture is made of one cup each 
of butter and sugar creamed together, two 
eggs, beaten without separating, one eup 
of strong coffee, one cup of oon one 
teaspoon of soda, and four eups of flour. 
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What to Eat in October 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
- Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the g:vup to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Creamed codfish C 
Baked potatoes A 

Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Dinner 


Tomato soup A 
Roast fowl C 
Trarberry jelly E 
Baked sweet 
potatoes A 
Celery with French 
dressing G 
Squash pie H 
Coffee E 


Supper 
Jellied apples with 
nuts B 
Toasted rolls A 
Chocolate layer 
cake I 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Scrambled eggs C 
Steamed bread A 
Coffee FE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Griddle cakes and 
sausages B 
Sliced bananas A 
Cake I Tea BE 


Dinner 


Broiled hamburg 
steak C 
Onions A 

Boiled potatoes A 
Pear short cake If 
Small coffee BE 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapes A . 
Cereal and top 
milk A 
Bacon A Popovers A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 


Baked tomatoes A 
Potatoes au gratin F 


Junket with milk A 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Casserole of fow! 
and vegetables D 
Lettuce G 
Sliced bananas anid 
oranges FI 
Small coffee KE 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Pears FE 
Fried cereal with 
syrup B 
Bread A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Dried beef C 
Apple slump I 
Toast A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Shoulder of 
mutton C 
Caper sauce 
Potatoes baked with 
milk B 
Buttered carrots A 
Nuts A | Raisins A 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 
Coffee FE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked bananas and 
nuts* F 
Oatmeal bread B 
Lemon jelly H 
Tea BE 


Dinner 


Cream of pea 
soup A 
Crackers 

Cold sliced 
mutton C 
Lyonnaise pota- 
toes B 

Pickled pears EF. 

Orange cake* H 

Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes E 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Oatmeal bread B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Spanish fritters 
with bacon* F 
Grapes H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Consomme A 
Boiled whitefish 
with drawn butter C 
Boiled potatoes A 
German salad* G 
Prune whip H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Browned hash C 
Biscuits A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Creamed fish in 
croustades C 
Cucumber pickles E 
Tapioca custard H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Corn soup A 
Tripe sauted* D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Cauliflower A 
Lemon pie I 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Oranges B 
Foamy omelet C 
Graham rolls B 

Coffee FE 


Dinner 


Rump roast of 
beef C 
Gravy* 

Caramel sweet 

potatoes B 

Fried parsnips A 


Celery G 
Apple dumplings 1 
Coffee E 


Supper 
Mosquitoes* B 
Bread and butter A 
Preserved peaches A 
Cookies H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Pears E 
Cereal, top milk A 
Toast with brown 

gravy A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Vegetable soup A 
Graham bread and 
cheese sandwiches F 

Fruit E 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Broiled chops C 
Riced potatoes A 
Beets A 
Apple pie with 
cream I 
Small coffee FE 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Apples E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cheese souffle C 
Bread A 
Green tomato pie* I 
Tea EB 


Dinner 


Roast beef with 
olive sauce C 
Potato puffs A 

Cabbage au gratin A 

Charlotte russe H 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Hulled corn and 
milk B 
Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 


Creamed celery and 
oysters on toast C 
Apple short cakes I 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Pigs’ tongues C 
Steamed rice A 
Broiled tomatoes A 
Baked Indian 
pudding I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Apple sauce A 
Poached eggs C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Escalloped corn and 
tomatoes F 


GOOD EATING 


Rolls A 
Indian pudding 
(cold) I 
Tea E 


Dinner 
Bean puree D 
Bread sticks A 
Tongue and celery 
salad with 
mayonnaise F 
Baked pears E 
Wafers H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Waffies and syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 

Escalloped egg: C 

Rice with cream I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Baked mackerel C 
French fried 
potatoes A 
Cauliflower A 

Cottage pudding 
Lemon sauce I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with baked 
pears A 
Bacon A 


Rye gems B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Shelled beans 
cooked with pork D 
Rye gems toasted B 

Oranges E 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Curry of veal F 
Cucumber pickle E 
Grapefruit and 
celery salad H 
Wafers E 
Small coffee E 


ta These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THe EpITors. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. In other words, in 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede} 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Fruits, stewed with 
sugar 

Vegetables with oil 
dressing 

Vegetables with 
butter sauce 

Prunes 


Alligator pears 
Mushrooms 
Prepared cereals 
Cream soups 
Twice-baked bread 
Light cakes 
Toasted crackers 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Long-cooked cereals 

Vegetables fried in 
batter 

Raisin bread 

Reheated potatoes 

Tomatoes stuffed 
with meat 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Broilers 

Partridge 

Beef, boiled, broiled 
or roasted 

Eggs, any style 

Mackerel 

Halibut 


Carameled sweet 
potatoes 

Fruit cakes 
Gingerbread with 
cream 

Steamed pudding 
with hard sauce 


Bluefish 

Perch 

Salmon 

Crabs 

Lobster 

Little neck clams 
Bluepoints 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 
(Hearty) 


Stuffed roast veal 
Roast pork 

Beans with bacon 
Fried chicken 
Breaded chops 


Stewed meats 
Guineas 

Ducklings 

Peas, frankfurters 
Twice-cooked meats 


Appetizers 
Melons Anchovy 
Grapes Sardines 
Oranges Caviar 


Appetizers E—(Continued 


Grapefruit 
Radishes 
Canapes 


** Comple 
Curries of meat 
with rice 
Vegetables au gratin 
Irish stew with 
dumplings 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 


Smoked halibut 
Olives 
Pickles 


Foods F 


Minced meat on 
toast 

Cheese omelet 

Hulled corn, milk 

Macaroni and cheese 

Dates stuffed with 
cheese 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Apples 
Turnips 
Cabbage 
Chicory 
Radishes 


Celery 

Prunes 

Warm cereals 
Bran muffins 
Oatmeal cookies 


Light Desserts H 


Baked apples and 
cream 

Popovers with fruit 
sauce 

Cream puffs 

Plain custards 


Fruit compotes 

Irish moss blanc- 
mange 

Water ices 

Light cakes 

Macedoine of fruits 


Hearty Desserts J 


Brown betty 

Indian tapioca pud- 
ding 

Steamed pudding 
with hard sauce 

Lemon short cake 

Rice with fruit and 
cream 


Mocha caramel 
cream 

Baked bananas with 
sultana sauce 

Apple fritters with 
syrup 

Hot waffies and 
fruit sauce 
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How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


fowl the first Sunday. This may be 

made with the berries alone or a 
combination of the berries and apples. 
Either is excellent with meats of any 
kind. 

For breakfast Monday the steamed 
bread is rather dry slices of bread warmed 
in a steam cooker. This is usually a 
favorite with the men. 

Instead of broiling the hamburg steak 
for dinner, it could be formed into a 
loaf, seasoned well, covered with strips 
- of bacon and baked. For the pear short- 
cake either fresh or stewed fruit may be 
used, Both kinds should be sprinkled 
with lemon juice. 

The remains of the roast fowl of Sun- 
day is easseroled for dinner Tuesday. 
Celery and potatoes may be used with 
the fowl. A fresh vegetable like lettuce 
or romaine with French dressing should 
be served also. 

Apple slump is an old New England 
dish; a well-seasoned apple sauce is made 
in a deep, covered stewpan; then a bak- 
ing powder dough is dropped by spoon- 
fuls on the sauce, the cover put on and 
the whole is cooked twenty minutes. 
Any fruit sauce may be used for this 
hearty dish, care being taken not to let 
it eatch to the bottom. When done turn 
into a dish and the pudding will be on 
the bottom with the sauce over it. 

In place of whitefish Friday halibut 
may be served. 

e browned hash for breakfast Sat- 
urday is made of cold mutton, chopped 
and mixed with mashed potatoes. This is 
seasoned with salt and pepper, just a 
suspicion of onion juice and browned 
in butter in the spider. Fold over like 
an omelet and place on a hot platter. 

If there is not enough stale bread to 
make the croustades or boxes for lun- 
cheon on Saturday, the creamed, left-over 
fish may be served on toast or in patty 
shells, 

For the reheated roast beef Tuesday 
add sliced stuffed olives to a well-made 
gravy. Dried mushrooms may be soaked, 
cooked and used instead of olives. 

For the creamed celery and oysters 
Wednesday, put fresh oysters dripping 
from their liquid on slices of buttered 
toast, place in the oven until the edges 
eurl, then pour over all creamed celery. 


B ‘tom the fi jelly is served with the 


A very good and economical meat disk 
is pigs’ tongues. These may be bought 
corned for as low as five cents a pound. 
They are more attractive served in aspic 
than ox tongue. Some pickle or acid 
vegetable like broiled tomatoes should be 
served with tongue. 

For dinner Thursday, the maid’s day 
out, the tongue is cut in dice, mixed witl 
an equal quantity of celery and served 
masked with mayonnaise on a bed of let- 
tuce leaves, 

If a largs mackerel is baked in the 
oven instead of being broiled, the result 
is equally good, while the kitchen is not 
filled with smoke and odors as usual. 
Boil cauliflower with the cover off and 
the windows open in the kitchen and the 
odor will not be noticeable. 

If there is any mackerel left from din- 
ner Friday, it could be served creamed or 
in a salad for luncheon Saturday in the 
place of the beans. Shelled beans baked 
for half an hour after boiling are very 
much improved. 

The curry of veal for Saturday din- 
ner should be made of a piece of the 
shoulder or neck of veal. Rice should be 
added to the dish for the vegetable. If 
curry powder is not liked, flavor the veal 
stew with a few herbs and celery salt. A 
combination of apples, pears and eelery 
may be substituted for grapefruit and 
celery in the salad course. The wafers 
served are merely thin, homemade cookies. 


Menu Recipes 


(Reci are marked with the setae of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 467 } 


Apple Peanut Salad F 

Pare, core and chop slightly acid ap- 
ples and mix with them half as much 
chopped white celery. Mix a dressing of 
peanut butter, using five tablespoons of 
lemon juice to one tablespoon of peanut 
butter. Mix the dressing well through 
the apples and e2lezy and season it with 
salt to taste and a dash of cayenne pep- 
per. Chill the salad on ice and serve in 
little nests of lettuce and ’ with 
halves of peanuts. M. E. M. 


German Salad 


One small cabbage cut as fine as you 
would for slaw, one large beet sliced, 
six hard-cooked eggs. Season the cab- 
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bage with salt and pepper; place on a 
flat salad dish, pile it quite high and ar- 
range around with alternating slices of 
hard-cooked eggs and beets; garnish the 
edge thickly with the delicate part of 
celery curled and the small leaves; do 
not stir the mixture. Serve with may- 
onnaise dressing. M. E. M. 


Tripe Sauted C 


Dip a thick honeyeomb piece of tripe 
in butter, then in crumbs and broil over 
a clean fire till well cooked, sprinkling 
over it while cooking three finely 
chopped green peppers. Melt in a hot 
soup plate one ounce of butter, add salt, 
pepper, cayenne, one teaspoon worces- 
tershire and the juice of one small lime. 
(This sauce should be very pungent.) 
Lay the tripe in this sauce as soon as 
it comes from the fire and serve imme- 
diately. F. C. 


Mosquitoes B 


One box of sardines in mustard. Re- 
move bones and mash fish with juice of 
one lemon. Spread thickly on slices of 
bacon, roll up and fasten each with a 
wooden skewer. Fry brown in a piping 
hot pan, or brown in a hot oven. Butter 
round erackers about two inches’ in diam- 
eter, sprinkle freshly grated cheese over 
them, and heat in the oven, serve two 
mosquitoes on each, and every person 
will want to eat all there is in sight. 


Spanish Fritters with Bacon B 


One cup flour, one teaspoon baking 
powder, one-half eup milk to make a 
stiff batter. Three eggs, whites beaten 
separately, chop and add two Spanish 
peppers and one can of corn. Fry in hot 
fat and serve with strips of bacon. F. F. 


Orange Cake A 

One cup of sugar, one-half cup of but- 
ter, three eggs, beaten separately, one- 
half teaspoon salt, grated peel of one 
large orange, one-half eup of strained 
orange juice, one and one-half cups 
sifted flour, one and one-half teaspoons 
baking powder. Cream butter and sugar. 
Next add the orange juice and peel; then 
the flour, baking powder and salt. Last 
of all, stir in, very lightly, the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake about 
twenty minutes to half an hour, in a mod- 
erately quick oven. 

For the frosting, one-quarter cup of 
orange juice, the grated rind of one 
orange and one lemon and two eups of 
confectioner’s sugar. If the cake is 
baked in a shallow, oblong, gingerbread 
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tin, the frosting can be marked off by 
large walnut meats into square pieces, one 
nut meat on top of each piece. B. F. 
Gravy with Roast Meat 

The gravy the Welsh maid served with 
the roast was uniformly fine and well- 
flavored. She always drained out the 
potatoes and saved the water they were 
boiled in for the gravy. When the meat 
was done, she took it up, turned out the 
meat drippings and cooled them until she 
could skim off the grease, then she put 
the gravy back into the pan with the 
potato water and flour mixed to a paste 
with potato water for thickening. She 
did not brown the flour, for the slightest 
scorch would injure the flavor. H. K. 


Green Tomato Pie I 

Cut enough green tomatoes into pieces 
about the size of a nutmeg (not sliees) 
as will fill two quarts. Put into this one- 
half pint of water and one and one-half 
pints brown sugar. Cook all slowly, but 
boiling, for about seven hours (the seeret 
of success is long cooking). Then put 
into colander and drain off the juiee. 
Thicken the juice with flour, thickening to 
the consistency of gravy. Flavor this 
with one and one-half tablespoons lemon 
extract, salt to taste. Put back the tomato 
and allow to cool before making pies. 
Bake with two crusts, dotting the mixture 
quite generously with bits of butter before 
putting on top crust. This makes three 
pies. 


AppLeE Tart—Line a deep, round pie 
tin with rich pie paste and fill it three- 
quarters full of quick-cooking apples, 
pared, cored and thinly sliced. Dredge 
them generously with sugar, put a twist 
of crust around the edge, well fastened on 
by wetting and place in a hot oven to 
bake. When nearly done, spread with a 
thin layer of orange marmalade and pour 
over a rich custard made of one cup of 
milk, one tablespoon of sugar and two 
egg yolks. Return to the oven, whieh 
should be but moderately hot and bake 
until the custard is “set.” Serve eold. 
F. E. P. 


AppLe ScHMARREN—Make a thin bat- 
ter in proportion of one tablespoon of 
pastry flour, two tablespoons of milk, a 
pinch of salt and a well-beaten egg. 
Slice into this batter one good-sized apple. 
Put into a frying pan one teaspoon of 
clear lard, heat it and pour in the batter, 
fry a nice brown on both sides and serve 

_ powdered with sugar. C. F. R. 
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SUNDAY 
Dinner 


Vegetable oyster 
soup 
iy Toast points 
Sweet cucumber 
; pickles 
Potato puffs 
Stuffed eggplant 
Lentils with cream 
sauce 
Apple and celery 
salad 
Coffee ice cream 
with fruit sauce 


Supper 
Lucania eggs 
Grapefruit salad 


Hermits 
Cocoa 


MONDAY 
Luncheon 


Rice croquettes 
Chili sauce 
Rolls 
Caramel custards 


Dinner 


Marbled potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Peas 
Romaine salad 
Waffles with syrup 


TUESDAY 
Luncheon 


BWsealloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Bread and butter 
Raisin pie 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Crackers 
Macaroni and nuts 
Mashed turnips 
Corn 
Sliced bananas and 
oranges 
Plain cake 


WEDNESDAY 
Luncheon 
Parsnip fritters 
Rye bread toasted 


with Swiss cheese 
Grapes and walnuts 


Corn chowder 
Russian salad 
Peanut butter sand- 
wiches 
Popovers with 
mocha caramel! 
cream 


THURSDAY 
Luncheon 
Stuffed peppers 
Rye bread 
Raisins and almonds 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Alphabet soup 
Crisp crackers 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked cabbage 
stuffed 
Lettuce with cream 
cheese 
Baked pears 
Sponge cake 


FRIDAY 
Luncheon 
French toast with 


pe 
Endive with French 
dressing 
Cheese crackers 


Dinner 


Baked potatoes 
Broiled tomatoes 
Lima beans in 
croustades 
Lettuce and egg 
salad 
Apple shortcake 


SATURDAY 
Luncheon 


Tomato omelet 
Graham muffins 
Trish moss blanc- 
mange 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Corn soup 
Toasted crackers 
Baked bananas and 

peanuts 
Potatoes au gratin 
Dressed lettuce 
Cottage pudding 
with chocolate sauce 


Satisfying Dishes 


Vegetable Oyster Soup 

Serape four salsify roots thoroughly, 
keeping under water as much as possible, 
to prevent discoloration. 


Cut in very 


Vegetarian Suggestions 


thin slices and cook until tender in water 
which is acidulated by one teaspoon of 
lemon juice added to one quart of water. 
Rub through a sieve. Have ready in a 
double boiler a quart of hot milk, slightly 
thickened with one and one-half table- 
spoons of flour rubbed to a smooth paste 
with a little cold milk. Add the salsify 
and season with salt and butter. Serve 
very hot with a a, of whipped 
cream on each plate. M. 

N B—Also known as cream of salsify 
soup. 


Baked Bananas and Peanuts 


To make the best peanut meal, get raw 
shelled peanuts. Spread these thinly 
over the bottom of a pan, and roast for 
a few minutes in a hot oven. Grind 
through the food chopper, using the nut- 
butter cutter to make a rich oily meal. 
As the peanut meal keeps well, enough 
may be prepared at one time to last sev- 
eral days. 

Peel very ripe bananas, split through 
the middle, place in a baking pan with a 
little sugar sprinkled along the core lines, 
and put in a moderately hot oven for 
twelve or fifteen minutes. If the fruit 
is sufficiently ripe it will be very juicy. 
While the bananas are baking butter 
slices of bread and cover them gener- 
ously with the peanut meal and sprinkle 
with salt. Lay the hot slices of banana 
prepared bread and serve at once. 


Marbled Potatoes 


Three cups of mashed potatoes, beaten 
light with salt, butter and cream. Divide 
in half. In one half stir the white of one 
egg, beaten light. In the other half, stir 
the yolk of the egg and one-half cup 
strained tomato, Grease the baker and 
put the potatoes in alternate spoonfuls as 
in marble cake. Sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, Bake twenty minutes and serve 
in the dish in which it was baked. 
M. V. H. 


Cabbage Loaf 

You will find this a very delicious dish, 
taking the place of meat. Take an ob- 
long loaf of bread and remove the crust, 
seoop out the inside, leaving a case hav- 
ing walls half an ineh in thickness; 
saute in butter; shred a firm, small, well- 
bleached cabbage, using a sharp knife; 
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soal in cold water thirty minutes, drain 
and cook in an uncovered vessel in boiling 
salted water to which has been added a 
small pinch of soda. Cook twenty-five 
minutes, drain thoroughly and add salt, 
pepper and one tablespoon of butter. 
Fill the box with a layer of the vege- 
table and alternating layers of a mixture 
of bread crumbs and grated cheese, mois- 
tened with cream; finish with a thick 
sprinkling of grated cheese on the top. 
Place in the oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; garnish with finely chopped 
parsley. M. E. M. 


A Letter Answered 


Mr Epiror—I have no fault to find 
with the magazine, only in regard to 
recipes: they are too elaborate for any- 
one who has a limited allowance and who 
ean afford only one dollar a day for meals. 
If the menus could be cut out and plain, 
everyday recipes take their place, inex- 
pensive and in variety, I think a great 
many people would be better pleased. 
I find the recipes too expensive and not 
enough plain, everyday ones. 

Mrs R. F. Hamilton. 


[7 This letter from Mrs Hamilton 
ealls for a plain talk as to the purposes 
and possibilities of the department of 
Good Eating. Mrs Hamilton complains 
that there is not furnished each month a 
considerable number of the plainest and 
simplest of recipes to accompany the 
menus or to enable the housekeeper to 
plan her meals. 
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Every housekeeper should have at least 
one good practical cook book which shall 
provide her with simple, staple dishes. 
It is impractical to bring out in a maga- 
zine from month to month, over and over 
again, the plain staples, which are to be 
found in scores of cook books. The space 
which is available for recipes must be 
devoted mainly to new and original ones, 
for which there is a keen demand among 
the large army of housekeepers who seek 
to vary their bill of fare. 

This magazine has made a special study 
of recipes with a view to getting those 
which shall be palatable and distinetive, 
different enough to be “new,” yet not 
expensive nor elaborate. A very few 
elaborate recipes are given for special 
occasions, but the most of the dishes we 
offer in the interests of varied and dainty 
entertaining are as free from complexity, 
extravagance and difficulty of working as 
could be secured. 

We are happy to recommend to Mrs 
Hamilton the following cook books, whieh 
will supply her everyday needs admi- 
rably. She will be enabled, with one or 
more of these, to follow our menus readily 
and economically. Then the novelties for 
special occasions or variety will be found 
from month to month in this department. 
Following aré the books and prices at 
which they will be sent, postpaid, from 
our Book Department. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, $2; Marion Har- 
land’s Complete Cook Book, $2; Stand- 
ard Domestic Science Cook Book, washable 
cover, $1.75, leather, $2.50; Boston Cook 
Book, by Mrs Lincoln, $2. The Editor. 
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The New Serial 

“S’posin’,” as the children 
say. 

Supposing, for the copes 
the reader were the editor, an 
felt, in his literary stomach, 
the gnawing hunger of some 
hundreds ef thousands of read- 
ers for a serial story of the 
first interest and quality, but 
eould not find the story. 

Supposing the weeks and 
months sped by, the editor 
frantically reading proffered 
serials by the dozen and the 
score, writing letters and let- 
ters in the search, only to 
meet with disappointment. 

There is no lack of serial 
stories—Unele Sam’s mail cars 
are sagging with them, hyper- 
bolically speaking—but the 
real G. H. serial is rare and 
sometimes far to seek. 

Imagine the editor going so 
far as to eoach a brilliant 
writer half way through a 
serial, only to find it was not 
a G. EL story at all, in its char- 
acter and purpose, but the 
rightful property of some other 
magazine, 

Then supposing, when de- 
spair had well nigh closed 
down upon the anxious scene 
in the editorial rooms, a letter 
brought back the good tidings 
of a serial story existent in 
the mind of a writer—a first- 
elass plot, admirable charac- 
ters, and a purpose and char- 
acter precisely adapted to the 
field of the magazine and the 
discriminating tastes of its read- 
ers. Then imagine the chap- 
ters coming along, one after 
another, such a ROUSING 
GOOD STORY, and withal so 
rich in serious purpose as to 
fill the editorial hearts with 
joy, to repay the long strug- 
gle, and make the announce- 
ment and opening of the prin- 


cipal story of the year an 
event. 

The author of the tale is 
Grace Sartwell Mason, whose 
“Cupid’s Monday Morning” 
in our last July issue was one 
of the best short stories we ever 
printed, Many were the com- 
pliments it received. The title 
of the serial, which will open 
next month, with some 
spirited drawings, is “THE 
GODPARENTS.” 

The G. H. family will be the 
better, as well as the happier, er, 
for reading “ The Godparents. 

Only a month to wait for 
“ The Godparents ” —for the 
November issue. 


Let me congratulate you on 
the magnificent building you 
shave just erected for Good 
Housekeeping, a magazine that 
has become a household word 
throughout the length and 
breadth of our land.—[J. HL 
Gallinger, U. S. Senator from 
New Hampshire. 


It does not pay to send 
“ecribbed” verse to a maga- 
zine. “W. Oliver,” whose 
name was signed to a poem in 
our last July number, entitled 
“De Hobbilty Goblin,” thinks 
so. The verses, which had 
already appeared in Putnam’s, 
over the author’s name, Miss 
Rosalie Arthur, were sent to 
G. H. by a young woman, ap- 
parently not identical with 
“W. Oliver.” When accused 
of the fraud, the young woman 
returned the money paid for 
the poem, and “W. Oliver” 
wrote us urging us to say noth- 
ing about the affair in the 
magazine. Be sure, ye who 
would steal literature in this 
way, that your sin will find 
you out, 


G. H. is not, primarily, a 
religious magazine, but its 
Christmas number this year 
will contain a superb illus- 
trated feature which every de- 
vout mother and father in the 
lan every clergyman and 
Sunday school teacher, will 
want to own and preserve. 

The December edition is cer- 
tain to run short; make your 
plans accordingly. 


“The Commuter’s Wife,” 
this month, is a_ beautifully 
sympathetic and helpful talk 
from a big-hearted woman who 
grew up in the commuting belt. 
Next month will be a delight- 
ful story of how the girl wife 
of a commuter broke into the 
local society, and a practical 
article on suburban problems. 


* 


Watch out for “ Thanksgiv- 
ing Folks” in the November 
number. Everybody will want 
to preserve them. 

amusing fiction,” re- 
marked the critical Springfield 
Republican, “is a rare thing. 
It is a fact that Good House- 
keeping for July opens with a 
really amusing tale, so this 
number has achieved a miracle. 
‘Cupid’s Monday Morning’ is 
its title, and it was written by 
Grace Sartwell Mason.” 

Mrs Mason’s serial, “The 
Godparents,” to open in No- 
vember, is not amusing fiction, 
solely; it is delightful fiction, 
and inspiring. 


Editor 
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Don't try to ‘‘ live up” to everything you see and read; choose the helpful things and forget 


the others. 


October 


_ 1. Fri—Make sure that the heating ap- 


paratus is in working order. 

3. Sun—Thank God for life and oppor- 
tunity to use your powers. 

4..Mon—Start on the studying you 
planned for the autumn. 

5. Tues—Clean the silver. 

6. Wed—Not too late to make grape 


jam. 

8. Fri—While shopping, pick up some- 
thing for Christmas. 

9. Sat—Remember that sadness and dis- 
couragement hasten old age. 

11. Mon—* Take it easy.” Relax often; 
don’t “ work on your nerve.” 

13. Wed—Make jelly of currant juice 
canned in the summer. 

15. Fri—There is no better air in the 
whole year—walk out-of-doors all 
you can. 

18. Mon—The fireless cooker will save 
labor on wash day. 

19. Tues—Plan a Hallowe’en party for 
the little folks. 

20. Wed—Wear an all-day smile. It 
lubricates household machinery 
wonderfully. 

21. Thurs—Make out your Christmas 
list. 

24. Sun—Drink plenty of cold water. 

23. Sat—Go a-nutting. And remember 
that the nuts are but secondary to 
the real object—healthful reerea- 
tion. 

26. Tues—Visit school. 

28. Thurs—Mental housecleaning. Clear 
everything bothersome out of your 
mind and throw it away and fill 
the empty space with cheerful 
thoughts. 

29. Fri—If you have been working for 
yourself all the week, see how much 
you can do for others today. 

30. Sat—Hallowe’en party. 


Household Bookkeeping 


There are several different ways of 
keeping account of the family ineome 
and expenses. The requirement of any 
system is that the record be sufficiently 
complete and concise to show plainly the 
details of the income and outgo. One 
must be able to compare both sides of 
the account at any time in order to prove 
that the amount of eash on hand, as 
shown by the accounts, agrees with the 
actual cash, 

A system of envelopes with cards is 
popular. The card system is an ever- 
growing demand in business circles. Each 
envelope is labeled with the name of the 
division of the household expense which 
it is to hold, sueh as food supplies, cloth- 
ing, ete., ete. When it is decided what 
portion of the income is to be expended 
for each division of the expenses, the 
sums are put in their respective envelopes, 
to be drawn upon when needed. The 
amount placed in the envelope and each 
item of expenditure from the envelope 
is placed upon the card during the week 
or month for which the sum is to last. 

The divisions of the income may be 
made somewhat as follows: 


20 per cent 
Household expenses........ 
Man’s carfare, clothes, etc..15 “ 
Woman’s expenses ........ Bie 
Insurance and savings...... 
Church, 3 -* 
Doctor, dentist, sundries.... 2 “ - 
Recreation 


This division is not arbitrary; it is 
merely a case at hand. Suppose the 
income to be $100 a month. The rent 
envelope accordingly will receive $20, the 
food $30, household expenses $5, man’s 
personal expenses $15, woman’s personal 
expenses $10, savings $10, ehurch $3, 
doctor and emergencies $2, recreation $5. 
These sums are placed in one column on 
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the cards and when any amount is 
removed from the envelope it is recorded 
on the card belonging to that envelope. 

The ecards may be omitted and a record 
made in books. There are always two 
sides to the account, the income and the 
outgo, and these must show in the book. 
So the book must be ruled to show both 
sides. 

There are several books in the market, 
conveniently arranged for household 
accounts. The Good Housekeeping Ac- 
count Book sells for forty cents. There 
is a loose-leaf account book, The House- 
keeper’s Book, which is sent postpaid for 
$2. The latter will last a lifetime, for 
at very little expense the leaves may be 
renewed. Besides the expense account, 
this book contains an inventory of house- 
hold goods, a section alphabetically ar- 
ranged for addresses, an engagement 
section, and a blank section for the copy- 
ing of recipes. The Red Book, a house- 
hold account book, sells for $1 postpaid. 

Vither of tkese books may be obtained 
through our Book Department on receipt 
of the sums mentioned. 


Dishwashing as an Art 
By Elinor Worth 


From enjoying the cooking, serving 
and eating of a good dinner, turn to 
washing the glassware and dainty china 
as a science and an art, which it is; and if 
your experience is like mine, it will 
assume a new interest and lose much of 
the aspect of drudgery. Every other 
business has these routine processes; why 
not ours? 

If a workman is worthy of his tools 
a workwoman is of hers, and in dish- 
washing these are the necessities: an 
enamel or agate dishpan, a wooden or 
wire rack to lay on the sink beside the 
pan, two dish mops, one especially for 
glassware, a good washing cloth, a wire 
disheloth with handle, a spatula or serap- 
ing knife, ammonia, borax, white soap 
for china and glass and laundry and 
scouring soup for other dishes, and, last, 
plenty of dish towels, all hemmed and 
of three grades—the fine glass towels, 
heavier ones for china and for cooking 
dishes, large squares of blue denim, 
washed soft. Every housekeeper can add 
something to this list. 

A draining board beside the sink, slop- 
ing toward it and grooved to drain off 
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the water in little streams, is a sub- 
stantial help. 

Before beginning to cook anything, 
from a whole meal to a eake, fill the dish- 
pan with warm, soapy water, then when 
through with a dish, spoon or anything 
else drop it in the water, and when a 
spare minute comes wash these, rinse 
with clear hot water and dry, and when 
the actual dishwashing after a meal be- 
gins, most of the cooking dishes will be 
out of the way. After a meal carefully 
serape all plates, vegetable dishes, ete, 
with the spatula, piling the different sorts 
of dishes together, and again filling the 
dishpan with warm water, add some 
white soap and a teaspoon of household 
ammonia, wash first the glassware, rins- 
ing it in the same temperature as that 
in the pan. While wiping these put the 
silver in the water to soak, then wash 
it and rinse with very hot water; next 
the cups, saucers, ete, always putting part 
of the dishes to soak while drying those 
previously washed. Steel dinner knives 
with bone or ivory handles must not be 
allowed to soak. Wash the blades care- 
fully, rub any spots with fine scouring 
soap and wipe at once. Wash kneading 
boards, mixing bowls or anything where 
flour is used in elear, cold water, using 
a separate washing cloth or a small scrub 
brush. 

If cooking dishes are so unfortunate as 
to be burnt, soak them in soapy water, 
adding a little washing soda or washing 
powder and let stand for half an hour. 
Then pour off the water and wash. 
Aluminum dishes should not be scraped 
with a knife, but soaked and then washed 
carefully and cleaned with fine scouring 
soap or whiting. 

Put custard evps, egg or cheese dishes 
and chocolate pans to soak in cold water 
first. Greasy pans and kettles may be 
helped by wiping with paper before wash- 
ing to remove all extra grease. Baking 
pans used only for bread and eake, or 
cooky sheets, are better not to be washed 
at all unless burnt, but wiped inside and 
out with a clean, dry cloth while still 
warm. Use the same treatment on bright 
tin covers. 

When all the dishes are dried and out 
of the way, wash and dry the pan, dish 
mops and drainer, then wash the sink 
with hot water, scouring soap and a brush, 
rinsing it with boiling water. Leave 
everything dry and in their respective 
places, with the satisfied feeling of a task 
well accomplished. 
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Miss Ethel, BS 


II—She Shows How to Clean the 
Bathroom 


Last month our young graduate in 
household economies, Miss Ethel, told 
her mother how she learned at school to 
clean the sink. Shortly after the lesson, 
her mother came to her with a question: 

“Ethel, what will take this red stain 
from the bathtub where the water dripped 
when the washer was worn?” 

“ Just a few drops of acid will take that 
off, Mother—hydrochlorie acid. Here is 
the bottle. I have just been using a 
little to take the same iron stain from 
around the inlet in the water closet. Be 
sure to rinse it off well after your stain 
is removed. 

“T like to wash the bathtub with bak- 
ing soda because it gives a little friction 
and then dissolves so there is nothing to 
stop the pipes. The cloth you are using 
leaves lint on the tub, don’t you see? 
Lint may stop the pipe, or a string of it 
might make a siphon and empty the 
trap. This coarsely woven crash is bet- 
ter for all cleaning. 

“T am so glad you had this wash 
paper put on the walls above the tiling. 
It is easily cleaned and does not show 
when the water splashes up. We will 
wipe these pipes and faucets with a little 
kerosene, the same as in the kitchen. 
Hold this funnel a moment, please, while 
I pour some soda water down the over- 
flow pipe. Now some hot water to rinse 
it. No danger of odor from that for a 
few days. When I have wiped the wood- 
work and floors with an oiled cloth and 
rubbed them dry we may leave the bath- 
room.” 

“Tt seems to me, Ethel, that the cloth 
was pretty wet with oil that you rubbed 
the seat with.” 

“T know, Mother, but I rubbed it in 
and wiped it dry. It will not rub off. 
You see the finish is beginning to break, 
and as wood absorbs odors, it is better 
to fill the pores with oil so there will be 
no room for odors.” 


Paper Kitchen Towels 


Why not use the paper towels, which 
have been on the market for some time, 
for hand use, to wipe the dishes? What 
could be more sanitary? And then there 
is no washing of towels after the dishes 
are all done. These paper towels are usu- 


ally twelve by eighteen inches in size, are 
sold by the ream for twenty-eight cents, 
so that they cost about one-seventeenth of 
a cent apiece. To use the towels economi- 
cally as to time and even as to the towels 
themselves, scald and drain the dishes, 
and dry the hands before beginning to 
wipe the dishes. Paper dish towels are 
practically of no use when handled with 
wet hands. However, they may be used 
as often before being thrown away as a 
linen towel before it needs washing, 
because they ean be dried and used again. 
This is always legitimate when the dishes 
have been well drained in perfectly clean, 
hot water. 


Matches 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


Matches play a very important part in 
fire history. Fire Marshal Peter Seery, 
of the New York fire department, says in 
his last report that in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, dur- 
ing the year 1908, there were 8,642 fires. 
The cause of 3,460 of these fires was 
ascertained. More fires were caused by 
matches than by any other cause. The 
number of such fires, 1,728, represents 
more than one-fifth of the total number 
whose origin was learned. The average 
loss per fire in New York City during 
1908 was $717.18; so that these 1,728 
fires must have caused fire damage of 
nearly a million and a quarter dollars. 

Very many of these fires, to be sure, 
occurred because persons were careless 
with matches after lighting them. In 
such cases one match is as dangerous as 
another. But in fires oceasioned by 
matehes when there was no such care- 
lessness, the old style parlor match was 
almost wholly to blame. And there were 
many such fires, 

The rubbing together of matches in 
coat pockets has already been mentioned. 
It is a prolific source of fires. Many 
women have been badly burned by step- 
ping on matches and thus igniting their 
skirts. More little children are burned, 
according to Marshal Seery’s report, by 
playing with matches than in any other 
way. And many homes have been de- 
stroyed by fires caused by mice gnawinz 
at matches. One of the most strikiny 
exhibits in Fire Marshal Seery’s inter- 
esting collection is a box of partly 
gnawed matches, For some reason, prob- 
ably because of long-continued damp 
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weather, the matches did not ignite. If 
they had, there probably would have been 
another tragedy to tell. 

All of these things are an argument in 
favor of the safety match. In the prep- 
aration of this match the sulphur is 
omitted from the composition on the 
match head, and combined with sand and 
applied to the box so as to form a fric- 
tion surface. Unless rubbed on this sur- 
face, the match will not ignite. 

Matches of this kind may be carried 
with perfect safety in the coat pocket. 
They cannot ignite from being rubbed 
together. They may be dropped on the 
floor with impunity. Stepping on them 
will not fire them. If one of them 
chanees to drop through a chink in the 
floor and lodges among the rafters, the 
householder can rest in peace. No hun- 
gry mouse ean set his house afire. No 
more can he start a blaze by gnawing at 
a box of safety matches. Even the ehil- 
dren are in less danger with this form of 
match. For, without the box, they ean- 
not ignite the matches that may fall into 
their hands, and the boxes ean usually 
be kept out of reach. 

The day of the old-fashioned match is 
past. Even the match manufacturers 
realize that, for they are now largely 
making a semi-safety match that ean be 
ignited only by scratching the very tip. 
Insurance companies are paying attention 
to the fact, for it is now possible to 
secure insurance on certain properties 
only upon condition that nothing but 
safety matches shall be used in the prem- 
ises. Householders eannot afford to be 
less careful in guarding their own inter- 
ests. 


Which ? 

“T just love to get home from college 
because mother is so sociable and it is 
so nice to talk with her about every- 
thing,” said one college girl to another. 
But the latter replied pathetically, 
“Somehow I can’t talk with my mother; 
she doesn’t seem to be interested in my 
affairs; she’s all wrapped up in society 
and high art.” 

What an object lesson in these chance 


remarks! The mother of the first girl © 


has brought her up as a companion and 
friend, has advised with her, has helped 
the girl to develop her hands and char- 
acter as well as her intellect and has been 
in every way a real mother. 

In the other case the mother, perhaps 


unintentionally, but none the less really, 
has sacrificed a large share of her daugh- 
ter’s affection and confidence. This 
mother has in fact neglected the daughter 
and probably her other children in her 
devotion to society, charity, artistic fads 
and so-called literary culture. 

Which mother has the better done her 
duty to her family, to society and to the 
state? Which of these girls is likely to 
experience some unnecessary failure, mis- 
take or tragedy? 


A Svuacestion—Do not forget what a 
benefit the outdoor life of summer was to 
you. Now that you are beginning to live 
indoors again, be sure to go out every day 
for a walk. You may think that you 
walk all that is necessary about the 
house, but that does not provide the 
exercise and fresh air gained from a 
brisk walk out-of-doors, Always walk with 
the head up, shoulders down and back, 
and stomach drawn in. 


A Goop Broom—Do not select a heavy, 
stiff broom, thinking it will be strong 
and last longer. A lighter and more flex- 
ible one is more desirable. The corn 
should be green; when yellow it is dry 
and brittle. The inner corn should be 
well branched, showing that it is from 
the blossom end of the stalk. To pro- 
long the life of a broom, soak it when 
purchased in a pail of hot water, dry, 
and bind around the stitching with a 
close-fitting band of strong cloth. 


Various Crrizens eall at my back door 
with mackerel, horseradish, fruits and 
vegetables in their season. If their sup- 
plies are neatly covered from dust aud 
the peddlers appear to be giving full 
measure, I sometimes buy, keeping my 
bill in my hand until they have counted 
out and passed over the proper change. 
This is an important precaution. Mrs B. 


A Bit of Song 


Dey is times w’en tribulation 
Seems to git de uppah han’, 
An’ to whip de weary trav’lah 
’Twell he ain’t got stren’th to stan’— 
But des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little 
bit 0’ song, 
De mo’n is allus brightah w’en de night’s 
been long. 
—[Paul Laurence Dunbar, in Joggin’ 
Erlong. 
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#1 have often wondered why people 
will insist or tickling children to make 
them laugh. I vividly remember what 
emotions it used to stir in me My 
father often played and romped with 
my two sisters and myself, when little 
girls, and usually he ended by tickling us. 
I can see myself now lying on the floor 
kicking and beating and laughing, to the 
infinite delight of my father. Between 
two breaks of laughter I would order 
him to stop, and at last, perfectly worn 
out, I generally ended by bursting into 
tears. If he had suspected the murder- 
ous inclinations which were in my mind 
while laughing, he certainly would never 
have touched me again. I hated the 
sensation, hated my father, hated anyone 
who was enjoying the sight of a little 
girl laughing so heartily, “and I know if 
at such moments a chance had been given 
me to hurt anyone, I would have taken 
it. I longed for a knife or pair of 
scissors, and all I could do was to beat 
with my arms and kick with my legs, and 
my uncontrollable laughter at the same 
time was taken for childish delight. 
M. A. W. 


# The new, double flour-sifter saves both 
time and labor, and it will be found 
the greatest aid in making cake, pastry or 
anything that you want to be very light. 
This sifter has two sieves; the flour is 
put in the upper one and sifted down 
through the second sieve into the bowl. 
Flour may be sifted several times very 
quickly. E, M. 


# The two little girls in our household 
have learned to make the wiping of 
dishes a pleasure by means of a little 
game called, “I vow and _ declare.” 
Mother washes several dishes and puts 
them in the draining basket, and each 
child in turn says: “I vow and 
declare—”’ The rest of this sentence 
she says to herself, as follows: “ That 
I will not wipe such and such an article.” 
They begin to wipe rapidly, each with 
one main object in view, that she will 
not wipe her own “vow and declare.” 
They are sometimes forced to wipe their 
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own “vow and declare,” which it is the 
point of the game to avoid. Of course, 
if the opponent wipes a “vow and 
declare” during the game, another is 
chosen. aga often choose the 
same article, whic es a lively game. 
M. E. C, 


# A woman whose home was for years 
in the great raisin-producing district of 
California says the process of curing the 
grapes oftentimes includes dipping them 
in lye to soften the skins. Californians, 
knowing that this lye is not rinsed off, 
are in the habit of pouring boiling water 
over the raisins before sending them to 
the table, which not only removes any 
superfluous lye, but plumps the fruit and 
greatly improves its flavor. After once 
trying this plan it will never be aban- 
doned. J. M. 8S. 


# A trout basket makes the finest kind 
of receptacle for the sewing room scraps. 
Mine is of medium size and is fastened 
to the under part of my sewing machine, 
at the left end, where it does not inter- 
fere with the knees. The scraps can be 
slipped into the hole in the cover and 
the smooth surfaces of the basket make 
the emptying an easy matter. A. F. C. 


@ When John and I were somewhat 
more than seventy years young, we gave 
up the work we had been accustomed to 
and tried to “take things easy.” We 
soon discovered, however, that idleness is 
hard work, and too much resting enervat- 
ing and enfeebling to mind and body. A 
little careful observation of old folks 
convinced us that work was the only 
thing that would keep us healthy and 
happy. The demand for colonial rugs 
made us think of learning to weave. We 
invested a small sum in a loom and soon 
became proficient weavers. We find an 
unfailing source of delight in still being 
able to produce something useful and in 
exercising all the artistic ability we pos- 
sess in the selection and combining of 
colors and the designing of patterns. 
The rag rugs we make never look cheap 

and “rag-carpet-like.” All our city 
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friends pronounce them beautiful, and 
we are growing younger and more ambi- 
tious every day. M. F. R. 


# Invitations to a pin shower were writ- 
ten on a single sheet of heavy, unruled 
paper, folded onee and pinned with an 
ordinary pin. Pins of every description 
were brought by the guests. There were 
papers of pins, pin balls, cushions stuck 
full of pins, trays filled with pins, besides 
hat, veil and scarf pins, collar and cuff 
pins, black and white-headed pins and 
safety pins of all sizes in both black and 
white. One girl whose father was a jew- 
eler, brought a tiny brooch set with 
pearls. The place cards at the six o’clock 
dinner bore the lines, 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 

When a girl marries her trouble be- 
gins.” 

And these were fastened to the nap- 

kins with little gold-headed pins, which 

were used by the guests to fasten the 

single rose, which also lay on the napkin, 

to the bodice. E. J. R. 


# I find that it is wise sometimes to use 
my husband’s stationery in my business 
correspondence, all rules to the contrary 
notwithstanding. B. L. J. 


preparing a hypodermic or in 
sterilizing for any purpose, if the spoon 
is held over a gas blaze, it is black- 
ened and some of the soot is very apt 
to fall into the liquid. Take a small 
piece of absorbent cotton and dampen 
it with a few drops of alcohol. Place 
it on a saucer and light it. This will 
produce a sootless flame, lasting long 
enough for the contents of a spoon to 
be brought to the boiling point several 
times. J. S. 


# A North Carolina lady makes consid- 
erable pin money each year in the follow- 
ing manner: Reared in the North, she 
understands how eagerly the Northern 
people desire to see stalks of growing 
cotton. On a neat little card, three by 
five inches, she has printed ‘something 
about King Cotton, and how the recipient 
of the card can easily secure a stalk of 
cotton direct from the fields of the South- 
land. She readily secured permission 
from her employers to place a ecard in 
each envelope she mailed. Result—many 
replies, and a neat amount of pin money 
during the year. P. C. H. 
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# In a house having but one stairway it 
is sometimes a problem to apply a new 
coat of varnish to the stairs. We var- 
nished every other stair, then in two 
days did the alternate ones, the family 
meantime going up and down on the 
dry stairs only. <A folded newspaper on 
the end of each prevented mistakes. 
A. S. R. 


# A chureh society has wisely bought a 
dozen cheap umbrellas to rent for ten 
cents each when a shower catches people 
at the church. E. W. T. 


# One of the most restful things I have 
found in kitchen work is a rubber door 
mat to stand on when occupied at the 
sink in washing dishes or preparing veg- 
etables. It is easily pushed along to 
the ironing table, or in front of the tubs 
wash days. F. F. 

© Why not wear rubber heels, which 
ease the pressure not in one spot, but 
throughout the house? The Editors. 


# TI had decided to go away in a hurry 
and had no time to baste the plaits of 
my white serge skirt and two linen ones 
to prevent their being mussed in packing. 
With some paper clips I fastened each 
plait in place at the bottom of the skirt, 
and folded the skirts neatly in my suit- 
ease. When I took them out the next 
day every plait was in place and the 
skirts did not need to be pressed. 
E. L. P. 


# The use of individual shopping cards 
facilitates buying, saves much time, and, 
to a large degree, does away with 
the possibility of misdirected packages. 
Have cards printed bearing your name 
and address. When a purchase has been 
made, simply hand the clerk one of the 
eards—a far more satisfactory way than 
giving the name and address verbally. 
Anyone not caring to ineur the expense 
of printed ecards, might make out written 
address slips, which would answer the 
same purpose. To guard against the 
use of these cards by unscrupulous per- 
sons, have “shopping card” printed 
above the name. B. G. 


#1 found the girls at college making 
fudge. Instead of the usual chafing dish 
they had an electric iron turned upside 
down. There are rests you can buy for 
the iron, but the girls had improvised 
bricks. Any housewife who does not 
happen to own a chafing dish and pos- 
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sesses an electric iron, might try this 
new chafing dish when unexpected com- 
pany drops in and the fire is out. R. H. 


# In sewing hems or tucks in the dresses 
of growing children, I use a very fine 
thread, about 150, on the machine. When 
the time arrives to make the garment 
longer the hem can be pulled out in about 
two minutes and without injury to the 
material. M. H. B. 


# Living in the city, where I am consid- 
erably annoyed by having to stop to put 
up my elothesline by tieing it at both 
ends, I have attached a snaftle (like those 
used on hitch ropes) to each end of my 
line. Now all I have to do is to pass 
each end of the line around the horizontal 
Lar and eatch the snap on the rope. It 
works most satisfactorily. E. K. L. 


# The scalloped box plait down the front 
of my shirtwaist could not be confined 
without fastening the edge 
of the seallop or having 
stitching come through on 
the box plait; and if the 
seam was underneath the 
plait the ridge would show 
through when .the waist 
was laundered. The idea in the aeccom- 
panying sketch suggested itself. I made 
the waist to button down the front per- 
fectly plain, then scalloped a separate 
piece with another set of buttonholes and 
buttoned it on the waist. This gives a 
neat finish and looks much better when 
laundered. A. 


# Many mothers, tied at home with 
children and household duties, feel a 
desire to earn a little money in their 
spare moments. Yet with no special 
equipment what ean they do? Washing 
really pays well—why not make a 
specialty of infants’ washing? The» 
average servant girl or washerwoman 
cannot be trusted to do it properly. A 
woman should go to her physician and 
any nurses she may know and tell them 
her plans and they would be only too 
glad to recommend her. Guarantee to 
use only pure soap and borax. A 
woman with insufficient strength to do 
ordinary washing could do this easily. 
G. 


# A sheet of fine emery cloth is one of 
the most useful tools about the house. 
A small strip makes the best kind of 
grip for unserewing fountain pens, metal 


covers, ete. <A strip pasted on a pretty 
eard will light matches and save the 
paint. A few drops of sewing machine 
oil on the emery cloth, and you have an 
excellent oil stone. Have a strip where 
you can keep a sharp point on lead 
pencils. In faet, keep pieces in handy 
places and watch for the many uses to 
which they can be turned. B. L. J. 


# When playing games in which a score 
is kept, it is often a question where 
to keep the pencil. If a corner of the 
paper is turned up and a hole large 
enough for the pencil to fit in is punched 
through the double paper with the point, 
it makes a convenient holder and the 
pencil cannot roll. C. M. G. 


# Keep all the starched bosoms of dis- 
carded white shirts, as an experienced 
laundress says that there is nothing so 
fine for wiping the flatirons on when 
ironing. D. G. 


# A good many stenographers keep 
their pencils in a vase. The pencils are 
thus very much easier to pick up than 
when lying in a bunch. W. M. R. 


# To save much time and rehandling of 
furniture on that dreaded moving day, 
procure a quantity of colored tags, or, if 
too far from a city where it is possible 
to purchase such, use different colored 
pencils or erayons in marking white tags. 
Have a color for each floor; say, blue 
for the first floor, red for the second 
floor and yellow for the third floor. 
Number each room of the new home with 
a large placard, and tag the furniture 
before moving with the colored tag and 
number, designating the floor and num- 
ber of the room in which it is to be 
placed. For instance, the children’s 
bookease, which to the moving men would 
seem to belong in the library, I tagged 
with a red tag, showing immediately 
that it was to be earried to the second 
floor, and a big “3” marked on it cor- 
responded to the placard bearing a num- 
ber three on the children’s sitting room 
door. The movers quickly grasped the 
idea and the furniture was easily 
placed. N. W. 


# A small boy who had never been 
afraid in the dark began to show hesi- 
tation when asked to go upstairs alone 
after dusk. His wise parents appeared 
not to notice his reluctance, but bought 
for him one of the little electric “ search- 
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lights.” His interest in the new toy made 
him anxious to do as many errands in 
the dark as could be found for him, and 
the fear vanished before the child real- 
ized fully that it had been in his mind. 
E. W. T. 


# Purchase about a yard of rubber tub- 
ing of a size to fit the faucet of the 
bathtub. One can then enjoy a bath 
as early in the morning or as late at 
night as is desired without disturbing 
other members of the household, the 
a of water being absolutely silent. 
. & PB, 


© All empty spools are saved in our 
household, from the largest ribbon one 
to the tiniest buttonhole twist. Whenever 
any dyeing is done, the accumulated spools 
are dropped into the solution. Then they 
are put away, to be brought out only in 
stormy weather. Supplemented by meat 
skewers, their building possibilities are 
almost unlimited, and their gay colors 
have the cheering effect needed by chil- 
dren on arainy day. M. G.S. 


# On mending days, before school, a 
busy mother has one of the children 
thread a number of needles. The child 
does not break or regulate the length 
of thread, but as soon as a needle is 
threaded, it is thrust into the cushion, 
and so on until there is a line of needles. 
The mother uses one after the other, 
pulling the thread through carefully to 
the desired length. This plan saves no 
end of time and trouble. The thread 
will tangle unless the needles are thrust 
into the cushion. C. R. 


# Our water supply being very impure, 
we either used a filter or bought the large 


bottles of spring water. In either case 
our patience was sorely tried, when turn- 
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ing water from the large bottles, by the 
irregular flow caused by the air. We 
found that a piece of bent glass tubing, 
inserted in the bottle above the water to 


admit air, did away with all the bubbling 
and saved half the time usually required 
for turning out a glassful. C. E. 8S. 


# My coffee pot tile keeps the coffee hot 
till the last of twelve straggling boarders 
have breakfasted. It is the square marble 
base of an old lamp, heated. Mrs B. 


# Our guild is gathering magazines, news- 
papers, old business letters, ete. Anyone, 
whether a member of the church or not, 
will gladly give old catalogs or other 
papers that have accumulated. These are 
held till a carload is secured, then sold 
to a pulp mill for a good price. F. T. W. 


# Baby is very fond of apples and the 
doctor told us we could give her a whole 
one, peeled. He said that the tiny bits 
she could bite off with her four little 
teeth would not choke her, and the mois- 
ture of the apple would be cooling to her 
for a long time. But the smooth, round 
apple kept slipping from her chubby 
little hands, till big sister thought of 
this scheme: With a long tape needle, 
she drew a piece of tape through the 
apple, tied it together and slipped it 
over baby’s head. Arranged in a nice, 
large stork bib and her apple necklace, 


baby enjoys many happy hours. A. F. 


Index to Discoveries in this Issue 


Apples for baby 

Babies’ clothes, laundering 
Box plait, detachable 
Coffee pot tile 
Dishwashing, fun in 
Electric iron chafing dish 
Emery cloth for many uses 
Fear of the dark, to cure 
Flour sifter, new 

Money in old papers 
Needles threaded before school 
Pencil holder 


Plaits in skirt, to keep 
Pouring water from bottles 


Raisins, to plump....... 
Rubber door mat 

Rubber tubing for early bath 
Shopping cards, individual 

Snaffle for clothesline 

Sootless flame for sterilizing 

Spools for playthings 

Stairway, to varnish 

Starched shirt bosoms, use for 
Stationery, business 

Tags for moving day 

Tickling children, effect of 

Trout basket for sewing room 
Umbrella, church 

Weaving, for the old 
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Copyright, 1909, by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


A dear old lady whose smile is the joy of an o!d ladies’ home 
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The original ‘* Uncle Sam,*’ otherwise Sylvester Wells Cone of New York. He is over eighty, 
and at seventy lost his fortune, but not the ability to laugh. He is now an artists’ model 
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**Cap’n”’ Charlie Sennett of Bailey Island, Maine, who never loses the twinkle in his eyes, 
come what may 
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**Uncle Billie’? Bowen of Siasconset, Nantucket Island, whose philosophy of life is to see fun 
in everything 
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Chauncy Messenger of Winsted, Connecticut, householder, merchant and beekeeper, who is 
still a youth in spirit 
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delightful representative of its older generation 


Photograph by Belle Johnson 
Who would not, if a offered, make straight for M 
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“ Jerry,’’ whose optimism not even the rough, hard life of a New York dock laborer can daunt 
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